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EDITORIAL 


The major part of this issue of the Review is devoted to 
the Proceedings of the recent General Council of the I.U.C.W. 
This summary supplements the Reports presented on thal 
occasion by the Secretary General and the Member Organisa- 
lions, published as a Special Number under the title “ The 
International Union for Child Welfare from 1948 to 1950”. 

Some readers may think that this is giving too much space 
and importance to the activities of an organisalion, even one 
with members in 37 far-flung countries, and even though it is 
this year, loo, celebrating ils thirtieth anniversary. 

However, if those critics will read on they will see that 
the reports presented to the supreme authority of the 1.U.C.W., 
and the discussions, findings and resolutions to which they 
‘gave rise, go straight lo the heart of the fundamental problems 
of child welfare in the world. 

And it will be clear, too, that both in the national field 
and as concerns the United Nations and specialised agencies, 
the crucial question still lo be solved is how the efforts of the 
official bodies can de dovetailed into those of the voluntary 
organisalions, proportionate tasks assigned to each, and the 
available funds so distributed, in fairness, that each may in 
their several spheres achieve the purpose they have set themselves. 


Bae 








General Council of the International 
Union for Child Welfare 


London, 6-12 July 1950 


The right for each member organisation of the Union 
to take part in the deliberations of the General Council, 
which meets normally every two years, derives from the 
Statutes. 

Over 125 delegates representing about 30 member 
organisations in 24 countries attended the Council this year. 
There were, in addition, a number of national and inter- 
national organisations with whom the Union maintains close 
collaboration. Finally, a number of people followed the 
discussions in their individual capacity. Apart from the 
Opening Session, at which the attendance was very large, 
the average number of participants at the Council sessions 
was about 150 1'. 

The General Council met in London by kind invitation 
of the Save lhe Children Fund, the parent member and one 
of the founders of the Union. The hostess organisation had 
spared no pains to make the conference as pleasant and 
profitable as possible for the members, and these on repeated 
occasions expressed their warm appreciation of the many 
kind attentions showered upon them. 

All meetings of the Council took place in the Assembly 
Hall of St. Pancras Town Hall. On the platform a fine 
portrait of Eglantyne Jebb, the moving spirit of both S.C.F. 
and Union, gave its silent message. A national flag graced 
the table of each delegation. The friendly atmosphere 
created at the outset continued all through the session. 


OPENING SESSION 


The opening ceremony was presided over by the Coun- 
TESS MOUNTBATTEN OF Burma, President of the Save the 
Children Fund, who welcomed the General Council on behalf 


1 For list of participants see pp. 208-215. 
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of her organisation. After expressing on behalf of delegates 
and guests the sincere appreciation of the interest H.R.H. THE 
Ducuess oF Kent had shown in the Union by her presence 
among them on this occasion, the President of the 8.C.F. 
called upon Her Royal Highness to address the meeting. 
In welcoming the delegates of the General Council, which 
was meeting in Great Britain for the first time in the thirty 
years of its history, Her Royal Highness tendered the heartiest 
wishes for the success of their work. The problems of desti- 
tute children, she said, were harder than ever before. Whoever 
had seen, as she had in recent years, how desperate was their 
condition, must realise the great responsibility lying on 
every civilised nation towards these unfortunate beings. 
They must do their utmost to end that tragedy. 

In token of gratitude, a little girl from one of the S.C.F. 
play-centres offered Her Royal Highness a small memento. 


THE Rr. Hon. THE Lorp Mayor or Lonpon extended 
to the delegates the warm welcome of the citizens of the 
greatest city of the British Commonwealth. He recalled 
that his predecessors in office had on many occasions co- 
operated closely with the $.C.F. for the distribution of funds 
raised for the children of various countries. 


His WorsHip THE Mayor oF St. PANcrRas said it was 
a privilege for him to welcome the Council in the Borough 
of St. Pancras, whose people had at all times been pioneers 
of child welfare. For the same reason he was happy that 
the S.C.F. headquarters were located in his Borough. 

After a short adjournment to enable delegates to be 
presented to H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, the Council 
resumed its work under the presidency of Mrs. Gorpon 
Morter, Chairman of the I.U.C.W. Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Morier extended warmest thanks on behalf of the Council 
for the cordial welcome with which it had been greeted, and conveyed 
the sympathy of the Council to Capt. L. H. Green, Chairman of the 
8.C.F. Council, who was unavoidably absent on account of a serious 
accident, and expressed her sincere wishes for his speedy recovery. 
She welcomed the member organisations represented at this gathering 
and deplored the absence of those in Eastern Europe, which in former 
times were so loyal to the Union and grateful for the assistance it 
had given to the children of those countries. Co-operation in the 
Union’s work for children, she said, which was universal in its origin, 
inspiration and endeavours, remained open to ail people of good 
will, whatever their belief, colour or political opinion. 

Mrs. Morier then reviewed the various stages the Union had 
traversed since its foundation in 1920, achievements as well as 
current problems. Their meeting to-day, added Mrs. Morier, 
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stemmed from Eglantyne Jebb — a frail woman, whose strength was 
her vision, her faith, her common humanity, her infinite compassion, 
all combined with a keen sense of reality. 

Mrs. Morier then read a message from Count Henri Carton de 
Wiart, to his very great regret detained in Brussels by his work as 
Cabinet Minister. He had delegated M. de Cnyf, a judge attached 
to the Child Welfare Bureau of the Ministry of Justice, to represent 
him. 

The message from Count HENRI CARTON DE WI<ART, one of the 
founders of the International Association for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare, which in 1946 amalgamated with the Union, ran, in part, as 
follows: “... All those who were acquainted with the fine work of 
the founder of the International Union, Eglantyne Jebb, retain a 
moving recollection of her dynamic personality, afire with self-sacri- 
fice and devotion. She gave the impression of a holy flame in an 
almost transparent body. This great woman cannot be dissociated 
from the spirit and development of your institution. Under her 
influence, and later that of another great Secretary-General who was 
my friend, Mackenzie, the International Union extended its activity 
from year to year, succouring children in distress and promoting 
their physical and moral development. In the world to-day, which 
has been shaken to its foundations by two World Wars and their 
aftermath, there is no more important task than that of channelling 
the good will of all on behalf of children. It is, in fact, the major 
task of our civilisation. Like our forerunners, we are responsible 
towards posterity for the young generations that are growing up 
in our midst. If through our indifference and apathy that young 
generation, which is by definition weak and powerless, falls by the 
way, that failure will be our shame, and at the same time our punish- 
ment...” 


TRIBUTE TO EGLANTYNE JEBB 


The rest of the Opening Session was devoted to the 
official commemoration of the 30th Anniversary of the 
-I.U.C.W. and to an evocation of the great personality of 
Eglantyne Jebb. 

Supplementing the tributes paid by Count Carton de 
Wiart and Mrs. Morier, Mr. Edward Fuller who is to-day 
still active in the 8.C.F. as Public Relations Officer and 
Editor of The World’s Children, sketched the following 
striking portrait of the Founder of the Union: 


I well remember the first time I met her, over 30 years ago, 
when the Save the Children Fund was but a few days old. She had 
invited me to her London club to discuss the possibility of my doing 
some publicity in support of her new venture. We talked of this 
and that over dinner —- and then we found ourselves embarked 
unaccountably on a discussion of the Socratic argument for the 
immortality of the soul and the compensations of the after-life. 
“Does not death breed life? ” she quoted — and then turning 
quickly from mysticism to hard fact, she said: “ There are thirteen 
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million children threatened with death in Europe. I believe they 
can be saved. ” 

This combination of the mystical and the practical was charac- 
teristic of this remarkable woman, and it was the source of her 
strength and influence. Her physical form was frail. and wraith- 
like. To the outward eye she was an old woman even in her early 
forties. Sometimes in her journeys to and from Europe she had to 
be carried off the boat or the train on a stretcher. She seemed so . 
thin, so delicate, in the simple brown habit which she adopted, yet 
she was so full of fire that one of her French friends after her death 
said “Elle était plus flamme que femme”. She had the crusader 
spirit of St Joan, the determination of Florence Nightingale. The 
English statesman, Lord Cecil of Chelwood, said of her that she 
was “ one of the small company of men and women who may rightly 
be called saints. ” 

The thing which most impressed her when she, a Protestant, 
was received in private audience by Pope Benedict XV, to thank 
His Holiness for the interest which he had shown in her project, 
was the Pope’s valedictory exhortation as he held her hand : “ Having 
put your hand to the plough do not look back — do not look back. ” 
Many a time during the nine years which were to intervene before 
her early death would she quote those words in private and in public, 
and one could see that she found them a stimulus in times of disap- 
pointment and discouragement. 

And she did not turn back. Perhaps her greatest gift to human- 
ity was the Declaration of the Child’s Rights—that crystalilsation 
of her belief that mankind has an obligation to all children to secure 
a normal development, and that every child has a reciprocal duty 
to develop its talents to the service of the community. Nothing 
encouraged her more than to realise that that belief is inspiring 
men and women of all nations and of differing race and creed to 
join together in working for the welfare of the world’s children. 
She believed passionately in the fundamental one-ness of mankind 
and — to use her own words — in the corporate responsibility of the 
human race for all its members ; and she saw, in the common love of 
children, the most direct means of bringing this responsibility home 
to the greatest possible number of people. 

But there was a very human side to the character of Eglantyne 
Jebb. She loved to prepare and to clear away, with her own hands, 
an impromptu meal for a few friends in the rooms in which she lived 
at the office of the Save the Children Fund. She insisted that it 
was “fun” to do her own domestic shopping. She would seize 
the opportunity of a visit to the Fund’s Open-Air School at Broad- 
stairs to take a swim in the sea. She was far from being an athletic 
type, but she loved to follow a mountain path alone, with a simple 
meal and a writing pad in her rucksac — and it was on such excursions 
on the slopes of the Saléve, overlooking Geneva, that she drafted 
her Declaration. In her last days she felt that her work might 
take her to the East, and she not only began the study of Chinese, 
but, revising a favourite pastime of her youth, she would rise early 
in the morning and take riding exercise on Hampstead Heath as a 
preparation for primitive methods of travel. 

She wrote impeccable English and — somewhat a stylist herself 
— she had great respect for the literary style of others, but she 
could exercise a pedagogic censorship (she had been a teacher) of 
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loose constructions and faulty sequences. As an orator she was 
eloquent, logical, incisive — and that in French and German as well , 
as in her native tongue; she read Italian with facility, and believed 
in the potentialities of Esperanto as a medium of communication 
between the peoples of the world. She had scant regard for forms 
and ceremonies, but in the interests of her work she would organise 
a pageant as readily as she would preach a sermon, and she did both 
exceedingly well. 

To those who worked with her — in the words of one of her 
oldest and most valued colleagues, Juliska Vajkai of Budapest, 
“her wish was acommand”. She was full of humility, more modest 
than the least important member of her staff — yet men spent 
fortunes, their life’s energy, the prospects of their future, because 
she wished it. 

Eglantyne Jebb believed in the future of mankind. In words 
which still ring true today, with sinister emphasis, she wrote: “ The 
civilizations of the past have been destroyed wherever the individual 
was sacrificed to the community... What we desire is that no single 
child shall be debarred from a life worthy of man.” To that end 
she directed all her efforts through the Save the Children Movement. 
In that crusade she enrolled men and women of all nations and 
kindreds in the unfaltering belief that it would one day conquer. 
She died—and became immortal. So has she joined 

“ .. the choir invisible 
“Of those immortal dead who live again 
“In minds made better by their presence. Live 
“In pulses stirred to generosity. In scorn 
“For miserable aims that end with self 
“In thoughts sublime, that pierce the night like stars 
“And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
“To vaster issues. ” 


NOMINATION OF PRESIDING OFFICERS 


The Council then proceeded to nominate its Bureau and 
unanimously adopted the proposals put forward by the 
Executive Committee : 


Presidents of Honour: The Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma, G.I., GBE., DCVQ. 
Count Henri Carton de Wiart 


President : Mrs. Gordon Morier 
Vice-Presidents : Mme Calvo Mackenna (Chile) 
Princess Ain-el-Hayat Ibrahim 
(Egypt) 


Dr. V. Rantasalo (Finland) 
Mrs. Hannah Sen (India) 


Secretary : Dr. Georges Thélin (1.U.C.W.) 
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THE I.U.C.W.—PRESENT AND FUTURE PROBLEMS 


According to traditional practice, the Council reviewed 
the activity of the Union since its previous Session (Stock- 
holm 1948) and its programme of work. For this purpose 
two documents had been distributed beforehand to delegates : 
Report of the Secretary General, and Reporis of Member 
Organisations }. 

Two statements were made in the General Council itself. The 
Secretary General of the Union, Dr. GEoRGES THELIN, laid stress 
on the Union’s potentialities and its problems — the problems 
affected both its continued existence and its power of working 
effectively. The Union was continually broedening its activities ; 
its memberships also showed a steady increase. He drew the parti- 
cular attention of the Council to the grave problem of the repatria- 
tion of the Greek children, removed from their country and from 
their parents’ care against the will of the latter ; also to the discussions 
in the United Nations regarding the Declaration of the Rights of 
the Child. He pointed out that not only was the Declaration of 
Geneva, proclaimed by the Union, explicitly mentioned in these 
discussions, but the actual wording of the text and the basic ideas 
were also generously made use of. On the practical level the admin- 
istration of the Union continued to be faced with many difficulties 
of a financial nature. He hoped that a public-spirited philanthropist 
would come to its aid with an endowment and thus enable the 
I.U.C.W. to realise its potentialities to the full. 

Miss Mary A. DinomAn, I.U.C.W. Consultant at the United 
Nations, gave a brief outline of her two years’ experiences at Lake 
Success. She explained the meaning and importance of the Consulta- 
tive Status conferred on non-governmental organisations by the 
Economic and Social Council, illustrating her theme by a descrip- 
tion of her contacts and negotiations, as well as the various inter- 
ventions she had made, the purpose being to give the United Nations 
a more concrete idea of the work and possibilities of the Union both 
in the field of relief, in collaboration with UniceEr, or of child welfare 
problems, such as delinquency, orthopedically handicapped children, 
the Declaration of Geneva, the long-range programme for children, 
etc, 

1 These reports have since been published as a Special Number 
under the title “ The International Union for Child Welfare from 
1948: to 1950” in the International Child Welfare Review, Vol. IV, 
1950. 

The Report of the Secretary General comprises the following 
chapters : Constitution and Work of the Union, Relief and Mutual 
Assistance, Child Welfare, International Relations. 

The reports of member organisations survey the activities of 
organisations in the following countries : Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Netherlands, Peru, Swedén, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, U.S.A. 
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CHILD WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


The Council then heard a talk on Child Welfare and 
Social Security in Great Britain by Miss FLtorence Hors- 


BRUGH, M.P., former Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health. 


In the course of her long personal experience Miss Horsbrugh 
felt that the needs of the child, as formulated by the Union in the 
Declaration of Geneva, had never been better stated. A great many 
Governments were trying to apply-those principles. Great Britain 
had gone a long way to ensuring social security for all. By legisla- 
tion such as the Maternity and Child Act of 1918, the Children and 
Young Persons’ Act of 1933, the Infant Life Protection Act and other 
laws, as well as by the application of programmes such as the National 
Health Scheme, the National Milk Scheme, etc., real progress had 
been achieved. There were, however, still many difficulties to be 
overcome, for instance, lack of personnel, general housing shortage, 
etc., which had unfortunate repercussions on the leisure activities 
of children, juvenile delinquency, etc. The Home Office was the 
Department of State which now had charge of the children in Britain. 
She attached great importance to the essential collaboration between 
the voluntary organisations, the State and the local authorities, no 
less than to the value of individual effort. 

It was more important, said Miss Horsburgh, to have a sufficient 
number of people with the human, loving, personal point of view, 
with a true understanding of the needs of the child, than to have 
legislation or a more plentiful supply of houses or money. 


A TURNING-POINT IN RELIEF AND CHILD WELFARE 
POLICY ? 


The two sessions devoted to this theme were chaired 
by Dr. LEsLize Houspen (S.C.F., Great Britain). 

The Council heard two reports on the relation between 
public authorities and the voluntary agencies ; one presented 
by M. Roland Lebel, Director of the National Union of 
Family Allowances Funds, Paris, and a member of the 
Centre francais de Protection de |’Enfance, the other by 
Mrs. J. M. Small, Deputy Secretary General of the I.U.C.W. 


M. LEBEL’s report raised the question whether voluntary 
agencies were justified at allt in the social organisation of to-day, 
and if so, what role they had to play in it. While realising that the 
problem was current in many countries, although it might take 
different forms, the rapporteur dealt mainly with the situation - 
confronting them in France following certain developments in her 
social security legislation. 

After referring to the important part played by the private 
2 
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societies in the early phase, and the growing pressure from organised 
workers and other groups, united by their common interest in seek- 
ing to solve their difficulties by mutual aid and collective means, he 
stated that at the present time there were two marked tendencies ; 
one was in the direction of increasing intervention by the public 
authorities in the field of social protection ; the other was the growing 
participation of those who were, or might become, the beneficiaries 
in the organisation or management of the services intended for them. 
The first tendency led to regulations made for the functioning of the 
private organisations. In addition, protection against certain risks 
had become a right in the same way as wages and was, in a way, 
an extention of the worker’s remuneration. The entry of the public 
authorities into the field of social legislation had always affected 
the voluntary institutions, either taking them over bodily, or impos- 
ing upon them legal and technical requirements, or again by creating 
new institutions to cover certain risks. Voluntary societies have 
always had to adapt themselves to new legislation ; sometimes they 
just disappeared. The sources of income of private agencies had 
dried up as a result of the war and the high taxation just at the time 
that the system of social security was established. 

On the whole, in the course of the last four years, the relations 
of the Social Security Boards, and in particular the Governing 
Bodies of the Family Allowances Funds, with the voluntary agencies 
have emerged more clearly. Through their representatives on the 
Committees of private organisations, the Governing Bodies of the 
Social Security Boards have learned to appreciate the value of private 
organisations and what a disaster their disappearance would mean. 
Sometimes, indeed, the administrative officers of the public authorities 
had made themselves the champions of the voluntary organisations 
and often had been able to impress upon their leading people the 
need for administrative, technical or psychological adaptations 
to the changed conditions. At the present stage, the represen- 
tatives of the Social Security Administration sat on the voluntary 
agencies’ Executive Committee, only when the latter’s finances 
were assured almost entirely by the Social Security Administra- 
tion. In other cases, the general tendency was rather towards 
a sort of administrative and financial control in ways laid down 
in agreements. In certain specific cases, however, direct repre- 
sentation of the Social Security Administration was maintained 
whenever it appeared desirable to do so. In yet other cases, Com- 
mittees of Control or Joint Technical Committees had been set up. 
In all these cases, a body of principles guiding collaboration between 
the voluntary agencies and the Social Security Administration was 
gradually being worked out. 

The justification for the continuance of voluntary organisations 
lay in their usefulness (although some agencies outlived the reasons 
which brought them into being) ; their affinity with groupings (local, 
professional, trade union), an afinity whose real value is commensur- 
ate with the extent to which the organisations rely for an important 
part of their resources on contributions in cash or services by the 
members: their diversity, which allows families a certain freedom 
of choice (yet may easily lead to dispersion of effort and over- 
lapping) ; the devotion they call forth from their members, especially 
when the society does not draw its income from outside sources. 

The support of voluntary organisations by the Social Security 
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Administration should not be given as a matter of course ; each case 
should be studied on its merits. More and more, such support is 
taking the form of remuneration for services rendered in conditions 
set out in a formal agreement. 

The control of the private agencies by social security might 
take one several forms; having on the Executive Committee of the 
private agency representatives of the Administration on the same 
footing as their fellow members of the Committee ; Administration 
officials sitting on the Executive Committee in an advisory capacity ; 
administrative and financial control only; joint control committees 
— a rarer procedure. 

But, said M. Lebel in conclusion, any generalisation and exten- 
sion of Social Security must inevitably be accompanied by an admin- 
istrative unification, which seemed to make it difficult to maintain 
a system of voluntary organisations founded on the principle of 
technical, and administrative decentralisation. In the light of 
experience, it would appear that the voluntary agencies could keep 
their place and continue working alongside the public or semi- 
public bodies to the extent that they consented to conform to certain 
rules which made for the better distribution of labour and responsi- 
bility and hence for greater efficiency in the work undertaken. 
Administrative unification of Social Security did not seem incompat- 
ible with the technical decentralisation which was being attemped. 
One very fine example was the holiday camps in which the Family 
Allowances Funds were particulary: interested. Over a million 
children benefited by them every year. The Social Security Board 
either made grants in aid for the equipment, or took charge of the 
day-costs for a given number of days.. It would not be very wise 
to have Social Security take over direct management in the case of 
such a temporary kind of activity. On the other hand, in certain 
other cases it appeared desirable for psychological rather than 
technical reasons, to leave the direct responsibility sometimes with 
the voluntary agencies, for instance, services dealing with children 
in moral danger. 

The relations of the Social Security authority with the voluntary 
agencies were not confined to financial aid; it sought to meet the 
real needs of its constituents and encouraged the co-ordination of 
bodies pursuing similar purposes ; its support was confined to those 
agencies that filled a genuine need. In fact, the voluntary societies 
had themselves taken the initiative in setting up the National Inter- 
Federal Union of Voluntary Health and Social Societies. Their 
diversity and their autonomy constituted valuable assets and their 
efforts supplemented appreciably those of the public authorities and 
services. They had, too, the merit of inducing the public to take 
an interest in social problems. Finally, they offered a field in which 
experiments could be made. It could be said, then, that in France 
the existence of private societies alongside of public or semi-public 
bodies was, subject to the reserves already made, perfectly justified. 


Mrs. J. M. SMALL, Deputy Secretary General, thought that the 
increasing intervention of the public authorities brought the private 
agencies face to face with a situation that needed a thorough study 
both from the national and international angles. In a number of 
countries, Social Security and other public services were gaining 
ground rapidly in fields where the voluntary agencies had hitherto 
considered their prerogative to be exclusive. Similarly, on the 
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international level, the action of the United Nations Organisation 
and its specialised agencies was extending into fields which had so far 
been the operational sphere of the voluntary international bodies. 

After showing how interest was reflected on the national level, 
Mrs. Small pointed out that it was all the more necessary to have a 
thorough study of the question, as some ardent champions of volun- 
tary efforts saw their salvation in increased State support, not realis- 
ing that grants from public funds would almost certainly entail 
control over the use of the funds so made available, and perhaps 
indirectly over the policy of the organisations concerned. 

In some countries the tendency is to consider that if the State 
is solely responsible for the wellbeing of the population, private 
agencies are redundant, that is to say, they should be either dissolved 
or taken over by the public authorities. Elsewhere, voluntary 
effort continues to be recognised as valuable, and tribute is paid to 
their spirit of initiative, their selflessness and their tenacity. 

There is also the reverse side of the medal. Societies which a 
generation or two ago had done remarkable work have become static ; 
they do not adjust to changing conditions and modern conceptions, 
and have, in fact, provoked the creation of more up-to-date organisa- 
tions. This has led to the multiplicity of agencies, which is a stand- 
ing criticism of voluntary effort. Too often they still reflect the 
paternal attitude and philanthropic approach of a past age. 

If they want to survive, private organisations must adopt—if 
they have not already done so—the principles of genuine mutual aid 
on equal, or almost equal, terms between donor and beneficiary. 
Voluntary effort still remains useful and necessary, in the first place, 
because it is a spontaneous expression of Christian love and human 
solidarity, also because the public services and institutions must 
necessarily work along definite rules applicable in the same manner 
to anybody falling within a given category. However great the 
improvement that might be made in social welfare administration, 
these could never be supple enough to meet all the manifold individual 
variations of need. Furthermore, new needs were always emerging 
and there had to be a good deal of experimentation before the right 
kind of way to meet them could be found. 

From the international point of view, the feeling of universal 
social responsibility towards children dated from the end of the 
First World War, and led to the launching of large-scale relief move- 
ments and, in particular, to the foundation of the Union under the 
inspiration of Eglantyne Jebb. She made herself the champion of 
the universal cause of children through the Declaration of Geneva, 
and succeeded in co-ordinating and enlarging the ideas of relief 
and child welfare. 

With the Second World War, first-aid relief had again to be 
given priority. That phase was passed and the question now was: 
What were the continuing needs of children? What should be 
the international policy concerning their needs in the years to come ? 
It was not only the Union that asked those questions. In his 
recent Memorandum on “ Essential Long-range Activities for Chil- 
dren ”, (Document E/CN 5/201, 22 March 1950), the Secretary. 
General of the United Nations estimated that 600 million children 
out of the 8/900 m. under 15 in the world lived in under-developed 
countries, and that 80% of those 600 m. children suffered from 
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undernutrition or malnutrition, lacked medical care and education 
and, in many cases, any form of social protection. 

The need being so vast, said Mrs. Small, voluntary organisations 
might at first hold back and decide to do nothing at all, believing 
that their limited resources could not possibly make any impression. 
It was evident that the United Nations were much more likely than 
voluntary organisations to command the necessary material means 
for effective action. And yet, voluntary effort could do an equally 
good, if not better, job given the necessary means. So long as the 
General Assembly of the United Nations had not taken the final 
decision regarding the carrying out of its programme of long-range 
activities, it was difficult to see what form of co-operation the NGQs 
could be invited to give. Would they always be limited to an 
advisory role, or would they be effectively associated with the work 
of the United Nations for children ? 

However that might be, the problem facing the I.U.C.W. was 
to determine what particular contribution it could bring to the 
improvement of the conditions of children throughout the world. 
In any case, the field was so vast that no matter what machinery 
be set up for the purpose, the United Nations could not possibly 
cover it all comparatively quickly. It will require any length of 
time to get the co-operation of the various agencies concerned 
satisfactorily adjusted. The task before them was how the expe- 
rience and resources of the I.U.C.W. might best be integrated with 
the plans taking shape, or harnessed to new tasks. ‘Emphasising that 
she was expressing her own opinions, Mrs. Small. envisaged two 
possibilities, among many other possible ones, that might “perhaps 
entail modifications in the structure of the Union and in its pro- 
gramme : 


The first would be to make the I.U.C.W. Secretariat a kind 
of “ International Child Welfare Bureau ”. Under this arrangement 
the participation of the member organisations would essentially be 
their contribution through the I.U.C.W. to the progress of child 
welfare in countries other than their own. The International Bureau 
would work in close touch with the national voluntary organisations, 
on the one hand, and on the other, with the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies, and would be partly supported by the latter 
in proportion to the specific tasks it might undertake for them. 
In fact, it would mean an extension of the experiment made last 
spring, when the I.U.C.W. organised a Conference of Experts on the 
Educational Problems of Be suai: Handicapped Children on 
behalf of UNEsco. 


The second way would be that each national organisation in 
addition to any action it may be committed to in its own country 
should undertake one or more specific pieces of work elsewhere, 
work of its own choosing but falling within the general programme 
of the I.U.C.W. itself, fitting in with the over-all plan of action to be 
undertaken by the United, Nations for children. 

It was only by proper co-ordination, Mrs. Small concluded, of 
Preis. that th and voluntary efforts, on the international and national 

vels, that the necessary concerted attack on all the evils threatening 
the lives and health and happiness of children could be conducted 
with reasonable prospects of success. Indeed, action should aim 
at more than that, it should aim positively and constructively to 
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promote the full development of children’s capacities, alike for their 
own sakes and the greater happiness of society. 


Three further contributions were made to the discussion 
on this subject. 


Dr C. Saroaciou (P.I.K.P.A., Greece) referred to Lord Beveridge’s 
book “ Voluntary Action”. The records of social work throughout 
the ages showed that it sprang from the feeling of compassion of a 
few individuals moved by the pilght of their fellow-beings. There 
was something desirable, even logical, in the process whereby the 
community took over specific social tasks in fields where hitherto 
voluntary effort had formulated the methods of work and paved 
the way. An illustration was the foundation of the Union in 1920 
and the proclamation of the Declaration of Geneva. 

It was, however, a legitimate responsibility of the State to 
exercise a-certain control over and co-ordinate the efforts, an aspect 
which had not always been completely understood by the private 
organisations. 

After having stressed the importance of the family, Dr. Saroglou 
drew attention to the distinction that must be made between general 
social work which affects the whole family, and medico-social work 
of a technical nature which demands properly trained personnel. 
It is this medico-social side which is of the utmost importance and 
could very well be carried out by voluntary organisations. On the 
other hand, it was entirely right that the State should be responsible 
for the general social services. Where misunderstanding arose 
between voluntary societies and the State, it was because the latter 
enters, or attempts to enter the field where these organisations have 
a much wider experience. Hence it was essential that there should 
be a better appreciation on the part of the State of the collaboration 
that the voluntary organisations can bring, and a better comprehen- 
sion by the latter of the importance of the State establishing a truly 
national programme. The thing was to find a modus vivendi whereby 
each could make its highest contribution. 


Mr. H. Horsten (Red Barnet, Denmark) explained that since 
the beginning of the 19th century Danish child welfare work and 
its institutions had developed considerably, due to private initiative. 
These included the many educational homes established from about 
1830. In 1905 the first Children’s Act was passed and amended at 
various times up to 1939. The State was therefore able to set up edu- 
cational institutions and lay down regulations for State allowances to 
be paid to privately-run homes authorised to receive children and 
young people removed from their families by the Child Welfare Commi- 
young people removed from their families by the Child Welfare Com- 
mittees. Similarly, numerous institutions for preventive child wel- 
fare, such as créches, nurseries and recreation centres, which were 
founded by private initiative since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, were in receipt of public funds since 1918. 

Two Committees had been appointed by the Minister for Social 
Affairs — one to deal with preventive child welfare, and the other 
with educational institutions. They recommended in Feburary 
1950 that the State should give additional financial assistance, and 
a Bill embodying these recommendations was now before Parliament. 
It would be seen that the Authorities in Denmark still regard private 
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initiative as important and leave it an ample margin for supple- 
mentary action. The voluntary societies could blaze the. trail as 
pioneers and attack the problems in a more individual manner. 
The Ministry for Social Affairs desired to promote close co-operation 
between the statutory and the private agencies. The latter would 
direct their efforts towards those fields that do not fall to the financial 
responsibility of the State. .It was only natural, said the speaker, 
that private initiative should focus its attention on tasks which 
would not otherwise be adequately dealt with. These were the consi- 
derations which had guided the Danish member, Red Barnet, when 
planning its programmes for the establishment of children’s homes 
in the Faroe Islands and in Denmark, the running of convalescent 
homes for young children, holiday camps for city children, kinder- 
gartens and child guidance clinics for children with behaviour 
problems, etc. 

It was by intimate and confident co-operation between the 
public authorities and private initiative, concluded Mr. Horsten, 
that the best results for children would be achieved. 


Mrs. Z. MARzouk (Egyptian Union for Child Welfare) illustrated 
the vast extent of the child welfare problems in her country by 
recent statistics, which showed that there were about 7 million 
children under 16 and 4 millions of school age. There were schools 
only for about 1 million pupils, and nursery and infant institution 
capacity did not exceed 13,000. Consequently many children whose 
families could not give them the care they needed were not able to 
receive it from outside sources. 

Since the beginning of the century voluntary agencies had been 
playing a very important role in the social renaissance of Egypt, 
especially in the field of child welfare. They had done pioneer work 
and success had crowned their efforts to the extent that the Ministry 
of Social Affairs had been set up in 1939, with a Department of 
Private Agencies, whose main function was to promote private 
initiative and to guide and supervise voluntary activities. A Law 
passed in 1945 entitled “Social Agencies, Institutions and Fund- 
raising ” regulated the relations as between private agencies, the 
public and the Government. In thus according them legal status, 
the Law fostered public confidence in these agencies and so helped 
to increase public support for them; In 1949, the budget of the 
private agencies amounted to nearly 2% million Egyptian pounds. 
Under this Law private agencies have to be registered. 

Unified government and voluntary efforts in the last ten years 
had met with such success that the Government had actually handed 
over the management of some of its institutions to private agencies. 

In some instances, governmental institutions were run by joint 
committees representing local private agencies and government 
officials, to the advantage of both parties. Such collaboration was 
as necessary in the treatment of individual children as in planning 
a general scheme. A current problem was the training of personnel 
in a programme comprising social workers, recreation leaders, health 
visitors, etc., carried out under the auspices of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. Special attention was paid to child welfare problems. 

The increasing services falling upon the shoulders of private 
agencies did not exonerate the State from ensuring that care and 
protection were within reach of all children without parents or natural 
guardians, or those living in bad home conditions, or those hampered 
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by individaul disabilities or difficulties. This was the task of the 
social services. In spite of the substantial progress achieved during 
recent years in child welfare, many more problems still demanded 
attention, due to the rapid rise in the child population, shortage 
of trained personnei, low standard of living, educational difficulties 
and, particularly in rural areas, to the absence of certain kinds of 
institutions. 

In the treatment of juvenile delinquency, which was on the 
increase, legislation had been revised, as it was recognised that there 
must be co-operation between the public services and the voluntary 
agencies. The Law provided for the establishment by the Egyptian 
Union of model institutions and ancillary services. A new Social 
Security Act has just been completed under which assistance to 
widows or widowers with children, dependent children and orphans, 
the disabled and those over 65 years of age would be provided. 
In Art. 9 it was laid down that the Ministry of Social Affairs would 
ensure the active co-operation of private and semi-private agencies 
with the Security Department in applying the Law; they would, 
in fact, be represented in the Supreme Council for Social Security. 
In conclusion, Mrs. Marzouk said that the voluntary agencies played 
an important part and would continue to do so in harmonious co- 
operation with the public authorities. 


Mrs. K. FREEMAN (S.C.F., Great Britain) said that she had 
represented her organisation at the British National Conference on 
Social Work, which was a first-rate example of the value of an 
informal pooling of ideas between people working in government 
departments and those running voluntary agencies. From this 
Conference it was clear that the State is alive to the problem and 
willing to consider any plan put forward by a statutory or voluntary 
body. Governmental agencies in England recognised that it was 
due to the insight of the pioneers of their voluntary services that the 
foundations had been laid for the great cause of child welfare, an 
ideal which blended spiritual values and technical knowledge. The 
work of the statutory bodies would be barren without the voluntary 
organisations, which in turn needed the governmental bodies. 
Private initiative should continue to be the creative channel, and if 
it proved its usefulness ‘the State would be only too glad to accept 
it. 

M. Jean ReENAupDIN (Union nationale interfédérale des Giuvres 
privées, France) stressed that voluntary bodies should themselves 
try to gain a fuller understanding of what their role should be and 
have competent and efficient services and administration. The 
second need was for definite links between voluntary institutions 
and the State itself. The State should demand a high standard 
of technical competence in the voluntary institutions; on their side 
the latter must maintain the all-important human contacts. The 
new National Union of Voluntary Agencies in France was working 
in this spirit; each must devote himself to the good of all. 


Mr. B. CHATTERJEE (Indian Conference of Social Work) pointed 
out that the problems peculiar to his part of the world differed 
greatly from those which had been discussed so far. Emphasis 
should be laid on the role of the family so that it could be strengthened 
to enable it to look after every aspect of child life. Children were 
handicapped through ignorance, illiteracy, poverty and famine, 
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Their efforts should be directed to creating a happy environment for 
children, to help them develop in a normal way, rather than to 
“save” afew of them. More stress should be placed on the positive 
aspect of child welfare rather than on security measures, which -in 
India did not affect more than about two-fifths of the population. 


Miss Mosa ANDERSON (S.C.F., Great Britain) welcomed. Mr. 
Chatterjee’s remarks. There was still in many countries a vast 
sphere for voluntary organisations to work in their own way and 
without relying too much on State help. The work of the S.C.F. 
in Great Britain had been mainly of the pioneering kind ; for instance, 
the Junior Clubs grew out of the experiments made in anti-aircraft 
shelters during the war. That was the kind of thing that could 
never be done by public authorities. 


Mr. W. H. Arrens (Dutch Child Welfare Bureau), citing the 
example of his organisation, showed how the liberty necessary for 
the action of voluntary organisations was safeguarded. The Dutch 
Union was a real federation of sovereign groups organised on the 
basis of their religion or philosophy of life. Each worked indepen- 
dently, yet the Federation ensured close co-operation between them. 
Though the problems of each were essentially technical, they had 
to be met and solved in their everyday setting, by human contacts, 
and it was there that the religious and philosophic outlook mattered 
so much. Public authorities could not operate child welfare services 
except on a strictly neutral basis. Every religion or philosophy 
had its own sphere of influence and its bearing on the moral and 
spiritual development of the child could not be ignored with impunity. 


Miss EveELYN Hersey (U.S.A.) described the development of 
social work in the United States, where the voluntary societies had 
also been first in the field. Gradually the personnel had become 
professionally trained social workers. They had an average of 10,000 
in training for work either with private or governmental agencies. 
The power and influence of the private organisations were still growing. 
In addition, the Government had also undertaken large-scale social 
work, especially during the great depression of 1932. The whole 
development in the United States laid the accent, firstly, on the 
individual, so that he could be given a chance to reach full develop- 
ment. The belief was firmly rooted that the family is the most 
suitable place for the child to grow up in, and the aim of the numerous 
agencies dealing with child welfare should be to strengthen the 
family. The private agencies were that social force which impelled 
governmental bodies to take over the jobs which exceeded the scope 
and financial resources of voluntary effort. 


After Miss M. L. Mackenzie! (Division of Social Activities, 
United Nations) had made a statement, the Chairman (Dr. Housden) 
thanked the rapporteurs and delegates who had contributed to this 
exchange of views. He stressed again that child welfare depended 
on economic factors, and in formulating any general policy the 
probable effect it might have on children should not be overlooked. 
In addition, the ignorance of public opinion about children’s needs 
must be dispelled, and the children themselves must be brought 
up to have a proper awareness of their social responsibilities. Finally, 


1 See p. 200. 
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whatever policy they might elect to carry out, the criterion of its 
goodness was the effect it had on the children, themselves. The best 
people properly to convey the good effects of all these policies were 
the children’s own parents. 


In its Closing Session the General Council adopted the 
following Resolution on the subject : 


1. The General Council of the International Union for Child Welfare 
notes 
that child welfare problems are accorded increasing importance 
by public opinion, 
are being given ever greater attention by public authorities, 
and are tending to be solved along new lines. 

2. Among the causes of that new situation, and to a degree varying 
from country to country, are: 


a) The direct or indirect effects of the war on the economic 
and social structure of the different countries ; 

b) <A more positive awareness among the public of the need 
for systematic organisation of social welfare and more par- 
ticularly of child welfare ; 

c) The desire of those who might ultimately benefit from social 
services to be associated with their management ; 

d) The feeling that child welfare ought not to be confined to 
meeting material and physical needs, but ought also to 
ensure the psychological and moral conditions favourable 
to the full development of -the child’s personality. This is 
incompatible with the excessive specialisation which concen- 
trates on some single aspect of the child’s life and creates 
an artificial environment. The solution of the different 
problems of the child ought, on the contrary, to be sought 
within its natural setting, the family; 

e) The technical advances which, apart from their direct 
financial effects, require the services of personnel having 
alongside the indispensable personal qualities the thorough 
training increasingly recognised as essential. 

3. This combination of circumstances raises in a number of countries 
the problem of the respective competence and the mutual rela- 
tions of the different institutions, public, semi-public and private, 
and leads the private organisations to wonder what will be in 
future their role in the social system and how they will fulfil it. 

4. The General Council holds that what really matters is that the 
child be afforded the best possible protection against the dangers 
threatening it as well as optimum conditions for its develop- 
ment. 

The roles of the State and of private and semi-public bodies 
are complementary, but the distribution of responsibilities and 
of specific tasks may vary with the traditions and with the stage 
and character of social and economic ciahaintedanaoie of the coun- 
tries concerned. 

5. The General Council recognises the need for the jeaiiiaidialions 
of effort and, with some slight differences of opinion, the need 
for State intervention : 
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in laying down the main lines of the national child welfare 
programme through appropriate legislation ; 

in seeing to the creation and the smooth running of the neces- 
sary network of services and institutions ; 

in assuming possibly direct control in certain circumstances 
of the administration of nation-wide schemes ; 

in ensuring directly, or indirectly, the training of the qualfied 
personnel required. 


6. The majority of the members of the General Council deem that 
the State ought not, as a rule, to intervene in the management 
of social institutions, since private or semi-public bodies can 
generally adapt their methods more easily to the complexity 
of ag problems, of new ideas and methods and of individual 
needs. 


7. For that reason, and if the higher quality of their work and the 
competence and devotion of their personnel justify it, private 
organisations have a moral claim upon the State for financial 
and technical support commensurate with their own financial 
contribution or the work performed by their members. Such 
support of the State ought to free the private organisations of 
the burden of their major material worries, so as to allow them 
to devote their whole energies to their proper tasks. 


8. One important task for private organisations is research and 
study throwing light on the needs of children, or the most 
suitable ways of dealing with them; another is to inform and 
stimulate public opinion. 

Public opinion in certain countries, nevertheless, may be so 
little aware of the needs of the child that the State may have 
to enlighten it and create a demand for the essential services. 

9. The General Council emphasises the useful role that can be 
played by federations of private organisations in co-ordinating 
the work as between themselves and as between themselves 
and the statutory services and in stimulating improvements in 
technique. 


The General Council advocates the creation of such federations 
in countries where they do not yet exist, and their affiliation to the 
I.U.C.W. with a view to ensuring better co-ordination and furthering 
stimulating contacts on the international level. 


The Council likewise expresses the wish that the authorities 
will encourage such contacts and facilitate foreign travel for workers 
in the private organisations. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF AND THE I.U.C.W. 


The Session was presided over by Dr. JoHn R. Voris 
(Save the Children Federation, U.S.A.), who in introducing 
the subject said that it was necessary to distinguish between 
first-aid relief and long-range child welfare projects, while 
taking care to ensure the necessary co-ordination. 
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Mrs. O. I. Lowman presented, in the first place, the Report of 
the Advisory Committee on Relief Questions, of which she is the 
Chairman. This Committee, appointed in 1948 in Stockholm, had 
met five times. Arising out of the experimental joint action by a 
group of member organisations of the Union for the refugee children 
from Palestine, the Committee laid down several guiding principles 
for co-operation as well as recommendations concerning the collabora- 
tion of organisations with national committees of the United Nations 
specialised agencies; extension of relief actions and child welfare 
outside Europe; the setting up of an emergency relief fund, and the 
necessity of constantly re-adjusting the programme of work to meet 
changing conditions and new needs. 


Mrs. A. RorsseEL (Radda Barnen, Sweden) showed how relief 
methods had been switched to meet changing conditions, and empha- 
sised that a constant watch must be kept to adapt relief to new 
needs. There was always a risk, she said, that societies might 
become too much attached to one particular type of activity and 
unwilling to modify it when they turned their attention to another 
country where the needs were, perhaps, quite different. Some kinds 
of material help remained necessary even after the first emergency 
feeding period was over, but other problems came to the fore which 
were probably already in existence but had become more acute 
because they had been neglected. This had been the experience of 
her organisation. For instance, they had had to extend the age 
range of the groups cared for because their future was at stake. 
They had switched over from child relief to child welfare and even 
social welfare, from caring not only for stable populations, but also 
for the vast numbers of displaced persons, expellees, refugees, etc. 
Member organisations of the Union must keep constantly on the 
alert and supple in their methods to meet urgent needs as they 
arose, even if this activity differed rather from the original aims of 
their organisations. 


Dr. G. PracENTINI (Italian Child Welfare Association) pointed 
to great need of the development, internationally, of a sense of 
responsibility of all the organisations so as to strengthen the basis 
of the Union and to keep it a living force. All those working for the 
great cause of the Union must try to tighten up their links with each 
other. 

Dr. C. SarocLou (PIKPA, Greece), reviewing the main stages 
in the relief work accomplished by the Union, showed how that work 
had developed under the urge of necessity, which is indeed a factor 
of progress. There were immense advantages also, he pointed out, 
in the work done by inter-governmental agencies for children, of 
which Unrra was the forerunner. This aspect of international 
policy was very heartening, and within its framework the I.U.C.W. 
also had its place. These various efforts could be rendered still 
more effective by greater co-ordination, and in this respect the 
existence of the Union and the influence it exercised could be deter- 
mining factors. An examination of the programmes of work of 
different organisations operating in the same country showed that 
they tend to supplement each other, and this could be attributed 
in great part to the influence of the Union. 


Mrs. R. GAGE-CoLsy (Save the Children Federation, U.S.A.) 
drew attention to the condition of the children in China and hoped 
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that something would be done to strengthen the links not only with 
the member organisations in that country but also with Chinese 
circles active in child welfare work. 


Mme YTURREGUI DE Potrockr (Peruvian Save the Children 
Committee) stated that, on the whole, public interest in Latin 
America had now turned by a natural progression to the needs of 
children in the home country, and that the relief phase, centred on 
Europe, must now be considered as closed. However, if an emergency 
arose, Latin America, which had given so generously to repair the 
ravages of war, would not be found wanting. 

Mme de Potocki drew the attention of the General Council to 
the disastrous consequences of the recent earthquake in Cuzco, 
a town situated 3,000 metres above sed-level, and appealed to 
members of the I.U.C.W. to help the child victims of this tragedy. 
This appeal met with an immediate response and several organisa- 
tions declared that {hey were ready to take part in a joint relief action. 


Dr. J. R. Voris referred specially to the problem of co-ordination 
between different member organisations operating in the same 
country ; he also thought that the time had come to think out a new 
approach to the question of sponsorships, with particular reference 
to the psychological angle. 


In the view of Mile S. Monop (Centre francais de Protection de 
l’Enfance), the system. of sponsorships had proved a vehicle for 
expressing international understanding and concrete sympathy ; 
thousands of children had been helped in this way very effectively. 
The sponsorships had a very great moral and spiritual value; very 
often through them the children gained their first understanding 
of the word “ international ”, their horizons were broadened and they 
learnt to know and to love someone outside their own country. 
It was, in fact, the success of the sponsorship system on the inter- 
national level which had led to its development on the national plane. 


Dr. G. THELIN, Secretary General of the I.U.C.W., said that 
the experience of thirty years had amply proved the value of sponsor- 
ships not only for the children but for their sponsors. Naturally, 
the sponsorships should be reviewed regularly to adapt them accord- 
ing to circumstances, the needs and the possibilities, but he thought 
there was no longer any doubt_of the value of the principle itself. 

With regard to a better co-ordination of the activities of member 
organisations in the field of relief, he pointed out that although the 
federal nature of the Union allowed each member to retain its full 
autonomy, the principle of joint aetion proposed by the General 
Council would, if carried into effect, undoubtedly give satisfactory 
results. He referred, in this connection, to the International Confer- 
ence on Methods of Relief!, convened by the I.U.C.W. in Paris, 
in 1947, which had formulated a guiding policy whose directives 
were still valid, but unfortunately far too little generally known. 


In its Closing Session, the General Council unanimously 
adopted the following findings : 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, No. 5-6, 1947. 
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The General Council of the International Union for Child Wel- 
fare fully endorses the following recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Relief Questions : 


1. If relief work is to be handled in a constructive and efficient 
way, Member Organisations should : 


a) study the country to be helped, securing all necessary 
information on national characteristics, diet, etc. ; 

b) decide on the best form of organisation for conducting the 
work (i.e. joint or liaison action) ; 

c) consult and co-operate with member organisations of the 
country to be helped or with member organisations of other 
countries already at work there or preparing to work there ; 

d) plan the work in consultation with the authorities of the 
country ; : 

e) make sure than sufficient funds are available to establish 
and develop the work planned ; 

f) choose appropriate personnel ; 

g) exercise close supervision over all relief projects in progress 
under their auspices. 


2. In the event of joint action being decided upon, either in the 
name of the International Union or in that of a group of Member 
Organisations, the following principles should be observed : 


a) leadership to be entrusted to one person:acceptable to all 
the member organisations concerned ; 

b) the leader to be responsible to the International Union or 
to a special body agreed upon between the member organisa- 
tions concerned ; 

c) finances, supplies and transport to be pooled; 


d) full authority over the personnel in the field to be vested 
in the leader. 


3. Member Organisations should keep in touch with the National 
Committees of the United Nations Specialised Agencies establish- 
ed in their countries with a view to influencing the policy of 
those Committees on the national and international levels. 


4. Member Organisations should give urgent consideration to the 
creation of a special Emergency or Calamity Fund to be placed 
at the disposal of the Union for emergency action to meet any 
sudden appeals in cases of disaster. This fund could be kept 
either by the country contributing or sent direct to the Union 
Secretariat. 


It was further suggested that Members might organise special 
projects to vaise money, from which a certain percentage would be 
allotted to the Fund. Among projects suggested were : 


Films for children, 

Special stamps (e.g. commemorative), 

Sale of Advent calendars (e.g. the Swedish one), 
Children’s Flag Day or Week, 
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Sale of attractive articles for children (e.g. toys, picture books, 
blankets), 

The profits from the sale of the Hans Andersen Book, 

Charity parties,’ (e.g. those given by the Diplomatic Corps in 
various countries). 

5. Member Organisations should keep under constant review their 
relief programmes and methods of work and be ready to adapt 
them to changing conditions and needs. 


This will also apply to sponsorships, with special consideration 
of the categories of children to be helped, and the fixing of the amount 
of the sponsor’s contribution. 


6. The General Council, desiring to express sympathy with the 
victims of the Cuzco earthquake and in grateful recognition of 
the great generosity shown by the Latin American peoples to 
European child victims of war, urges Member Organisations 
to make an immediate contribution to relieve the distress. 


7. The General Council, with a view to extending the Union’s 
work to underdeveloped countries, recommends careful study 
of a long-term programme in consultation with the national 
organisations in those countries and with any international 
agencies already working or planning to work there. 

8. In the light of present developments showing that a state of 
emergency ‘still exists, it is urged that all necessary information 
be always immediately available for any urgent action required, 
especially at the moment with reference to children located 
both in South and North Korea. 


The General Council asks the Union Secretariat to request the 
International Committee of the Red Cross to see that its delegates 
in Korea keep a close watch on the application of the International 
Convention on the Protection of the Civilian Population, especially 
those clauses concerning children. 


CHILD WELFARE AND THE I.U.C.W. 


The Session was presided over by Mme L. TsALpaArRis 
(Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and Assistance, 
Greece) and M. M. pr Cnyr (Office de la Protection de 
l’Enfance, Belgium), Vice-President. 


M. O. BINDER (Pro Juventute Foundation, Switzerland), found 
extremely encouraging in the Reports of member organisations the 
evidence that over and above the relief work they did, they were 
steadily active in varying degrees in the permanent field of child 
welfare. The modern trend towards division of labour, first applied 
in the industrial field, was being extended to others, including that 
of child welfare. The result was that there existed now side by 
side specialised institutions for a specific bit of work and_ others 
covering the whole field. The fact that conditions were so diverse 
all over the world was reflected in the different pattern of child 
welfare in individual countries. It was for the country itself to 
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decide what its youth really needed and to choose the measures 
appropriate to its own deeper rhythms and conditions. That should 
not lead to isolation, far from it ; exchanges of experience and mutual 
aid between countries were indispensable. This aid need not necessar- 
ily be material, it could take the form of advice, joint studies, etc. 
He saw no reason why they should not undertake combined opera- 
tions. The more the partners felt they were working on an equal 
footing, the easier things would become. The I.U.C.W. had a big 
part to play in promoting these contacts and acting as an intermed- 
lary. In some cases a simplification of the methods work might 
be advisable. It would be useful, for instance, to facilitate an 
exchange of views through the publications of the Union, and to 
undertake an inquiry among member organisations on issues raised 
in the press or by the radio. 


Dr. John R. Voris (Save the Children Federation, U.S.A.) 
hoped that the Union would give increasing attention to the welfare 
of children in rural areas, since most children of the world lived in 
non-urban areas. Yet the tendency — and this was particularly 
true of the U.S.A. — was to confine the efforts largely to industrial 
or other urban centres. The programme of the Federation had 
now been extended in seven States covering nearly 150 rural coun- 
ties, and on the Navajo Indian Reservation. Some twenty full- 
time staff workers were occupied on the rural child welfare 
programme. Each County Committee, composed of local citizens 
unofficially representing the Churches, school, health, welfare and 
civic forces, studied the local problems of children and devised mea- 
sures to solve them, trying to work through schooland the home. In 
the schools the children from 6 to 16 years were reached in the 
recreational way as well as with clothing, lunches and health services. 
The Committee also promoted co-ordination between Church, 
educational, social and civic agencies, both public and private. 
It also engaged in fund-raising. This principle of local self-help 
might, he thought, be recommended by the Union. 

In conclusion, Dr. Voris said that he was happy to see that in 
the forthcoming White House Conference for Children and Youth 
special emphasis would be devoted to the rural child. 


Mrs. A. RisHany (Lebanese Union for Child Welfare) gave an 
outline of the influence of private organisations in the field of child 
welfare in the Lebanon. They started by working separately, 
then formed a Union and now worked in close liasion with govern- 
ment services. In 1949, the Lebanese Union laid down an important 
maternity and’ child welfare programme, but much effort would be 
needed before it could be fully realised. Among problems needing 
attention was the situation of children whose home life was defec- 
tive, also school attendance (the compulsory Education Act had not 
yet been adopted). Although there had been an increase in the 
number of government and private schools in recent years, an 
estimated 100,000 children (two-thirds of whom were girls) had no 
school to go to. A great deal remained to be done to improve 
standards of nutrition and clothing, to protect the child-worker 
and make good conditions of health available for all. There was need 
also for better pre-natal mental care for mothers, in addition to good 
child welfare clinics. 

These reforms called for a new spirit of collective responsibility 
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and close co-operation between governmental and private institu- 
tions, no less than the application of all the measures likely to 
contribute to the safeguarding of the Rights of the Child. In this 
sphere the part women could play was particularly important. 
The Lebanese Union needed help and encouragement for the training 
of personnel, as well as technical advice and the exchange of materials 
and literature. 


Mrs. ZAHIA Marzouxk (Egyptian Union for Child Welfare) 
stated that there was great need for an international child welfare 
programme which would promote contacts between the various 
national institutions, particularly through exchanges of technical 
personnel and pooling of experiences. In the national field, the 
work of the several agencies should be organised and co-ordinated 
with a view to studying the needs of children in different regions and 
different social groups; also to give direction to appropriate associa- 
tions engaged in those fields. That would avoid overlapping and 
might lead to some useful specialisation among the agencies. Oppor- 
tunity should also be provided for the national agencies to meet in 
conference. 


M. R. FINKELSTEIN (International Catholic Child Bureau, 
Paris) was of opinion that it would be only logical if governments 
extended facilities to the Union’s member organisations to attend 
the general Council, as its purpose was parallel to the aims of inter- 
governmental organisations dealing with child welfare problems 
on a world basis. 


Mile S. Monop’ (Centre francais de Protection de l’Enfance) 
stated that in most of the countries of Europe the changing attitude 
to relief and child welfare, pointed out by Mrs. Roessel, had developed 
along almost parallel lines. In this connection, the accumulated 
experience of the Union was of the highest practical value; thanks 
to documentation collected by it on the experience in various coun- 
tries, the work of groups of experts dealing with specific subjects, 
such as delinquency, etc., was greatly assisted. No doubt psycholo- 
gical and practical readjustments might often have to be made, but 
the actual esperiences in the different countries were sometimes far 
more valuable than any theory, especially where conditions were 
fairly comparable. 


Dr. LESLIE HouspEN (Save the Children Fund, Great Britain) 
remarked that the test of any scheme was in the quality of those 
who administered it. In the application of its child welfare policy 
the British Government had an army of voluntary helpers and well- 
wishers, who in their experimental efforts had often pointed the 
way. For instance, the S.C.F. had done pioneer work in the distribu- 
tion of free milk to school children at the time of the General Strike, 
in 1926, when the children of Wales were very hard hit. -To-day 
every school child received free milk through the Government schemes. 

The greatest safeguard against neglect or cruelty to children was 
public opinion, he said, and the suppression of such practices ought 
to be part of the programme of any society devoted to child welfare. 
However, the influence of the family and, above all, the parents was 
far better than the impersonal protection the State could offer: 
The parents were in the best position to deal with their erring off- 
spring, with maladjustment and delinquency, applying if necessary 
4 
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to the appropriate social services. It was the task of child welfare 
agencies to help parents in the enlightened care of their children. 


Miss I. V. Evetyn (National Association for Maternity and 
Child Welfare, Great Britain) said that her Association considered 
the teaching of parentcraft one of the most important aspects of its 
work. 


Having requested M. de Cnyf to replace her in the chair, Mme L. 
TsALDARIS addressed the Council on the poignant subject of the 
Greek children removed from their country. Despite the resolutions 
of the U.N. General Assembly and of the I.U.C.W. General Council, 
and the numerous approaches of the International Red Cross, these 
children had still not been-returned to their homes. The U.N. 
Status of Women Commission had recently requested that further 
attention be given to this international question which called for 
but one acceptable solution, namely, the return of the children. 
The U.N. Balkan Commission had unquestioned evidence of the 
manner in which these children had been torn from their parents. 
According to a report by a delegate of Unicrr, written after a visit 
in October 1949, out of 200 children in the village of Pissoderi only 
47 remained ; in many villages all the children had been carried off. 
Pikpa appreciated the efforts already made by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union for the repatriation of the children, but requested 
the General Council to restate its position as it had done in 1948, 
in the hope that this painful incident could be finally closed. 

This declaration was warmly supported by the Council and in 
particular by Mrs. HANNAH SEN (All-India Save the Children Com- 
mittee) and Mrs. R. GaGE-Co.sy, (S.C. Federation, U.S.A.), who 
pointed out that the Convention on Genocide explicitly condemns 
the forcible removal of children beyond the national frontiers. 


At its Closing Session, the Council unanimously adopted 
the following recommendations on Child Welfare and the 
I.U.C.W. 


1, The General Council of the International Union for Child Welfare 
has noted not only that there is a great variety among the national 
systems of welfare for children and young people, but also that 
such variety is even necessary if the systems are to remain 
suited to the needs and characteristics of the different countries. 
If that fact makes misleading and undesirable any attempt to 
render child welfare uniform, yet nothing can take the place 
of exchanges of views and experience and of mutual aid between 
countries. 


2. The General Council recognises that the problems keep constantly 
changing and often indeed develop in parallel ways within a 
given group of countries — facts which render the more necessary 
and valuable exchanges of experiences and the study of problems 
of common interest. 


In mutual aid of this kind each country is able to give and 
to receive at the same time. 


3. It might therefore be useful if the Secretariat of the Union, in 
co-operation with member organisations, were to give out fre- 
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quently concise information about efforts and new experiments 
made in the child welfare field. 


4. The General Council requests the member organisations and its 
Secretariat to facilitate whenever occasion arises study tours and 
the exchange of personnel. 


5. The Council recognises the necessity of greater importance being 
attached to the problems of children in rural areas. 


The 1.U.C.W., being an international organisation, can stimu- 
late progress in this field by putting those problems in the fore- 
ground of its preoccupations and in encouraging the member 
organisations along these lines. 


: The General Council also notes that the study of certain problems 
i would in certain cases be more concentrated and profitable if 
conducted on a regional basis, as, for instance, in conferences 
f bringing together representatives of organisations of countries 
k. with comparable economic, social and cultural backgrounds. 

* Small-scale conferences of another kind might also be envisaged, 
that is to say, between representatives of countries confronted 
with the same problems of particular urgency. 


7. The General Council recommends that the Union and its member 

organisations devote much more attention than heretofore to 
E the prevention of conditions unfavourable to the Child’s develop- 
i ment. 


f That, however, means complex long-range activity calling, on 
i the national as well as on the international plane, for close co- 
operation with all the other bodies concerned, public and private. 
It is especially important — 
that contact be established and maintained between the 
different private international organisations in order that their 
work for children be rendered more effective through due co- 
ordination and division of labour, 


and that the Executive Committee give the utmost considera- 
tion to the United Nations long-range programme of activities 
for children ! and to the contribution which the Union might 
be able to make either as an organisation having consultative 
status or through some practical work by its members. 
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The following resolution on the repatriation of children 
was also adopted : 


Se MS SS RE AD pe oe aa a RO iN, aaa as 


Noting with deep regret that, notwithstanding the request of 
their parents, children separated from them are still not being returned 
to their homes, and that this fact is not only a denial of fundamental 
human rights but also violation of the United Nations Convention 
on Genocide which declares the forcible transfer of children from one 
group to another to be a crime under international law, 


, The General Council | 
Affirms once again that situations of this kind are an infringe- 
ment of human dignity as well as a flagrant and intolerable violation 


1 See p. 202 and p. 220. 
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of the inalienable rights of the family, and that children whom their 
parents ask for should be returned to them immediately ; 


Earnestly urges that the decisions concerning Greek children 
which were adopted unanimously by the United Nations General 
Assemblies in 1948 and 1949 be applied, and that the numerous steps 
taken in virtue of these decisions by the International Committee 
of the Red Cross and the League of Red Cross Societies be now 
crowned with success. 


The General Council requests the Executive Committee to 
communicate this resolution to the United Nations, to the Inter- 
national Red Cross organisations and to other bodies concerned. 


CHiLD ADOPTION — PSYCHOLOGICAL 
. AND SOCIAL ASPECTS 


In the chair : Dr. V. RaAnTASALO (Finnish Central Union 
for Child Welfare). 


Dr. H. P. CLtoreK (Netherlands Child Welfare Union) stated that 
the Netherlands and Portugal were the only European countries in 
which the adoption of children was not regulated by law. In the 
Netherlands this was due to family feeling being very strongly 
developed, the difficulties of revoking an adoption, and finally 
because the problem was not considered as one of immediate impor- 
tance. 

The situation, however, was far from satisfactory and the 
methods of arranging adoptions were not always in the interest 
of the child : for instance, advertisements in the papers (black market 
in babies) by persons who are generally quite oblivious of the implica- 
tions of a placement of this kind. In spite of the absence of legisla- 
tion, however, a number of organisations are working on sound lines, 
i.e. placing the interests of the child first : considering for placement 
only those children who are mentally and physically normal; rela- 
tion of the age of the would-be adopters to that of the child, etc. 
In this connection the Council of Social Agencies in Amsterdam 
created in 1924 a special committee to deal with this problem ; the 
Federation of Institutions for the Protection of the Unmarried 
Mother followed suit in 1940. Nevertheless, in spite of these safe- 
guards the absence of regulation by law makes very insecure the 
position of the child and foster parents. The only way to recognise 
the foster parents’ position is to give them the guardianship of the 
child after that of the natural parents has been withdrawn, and to 
give the child their own name. Otherwise the ties of affection that 
develop would always be at the mercy of possible later action by 
the natural parents, who retain all their rights. 

Dr. Cloek concluded that an adoption must be in the interests 
alike of the child, the natural parents, the foster family and the 
community. 


Mrs. D. C. PLUMMER (National Adoption Society, Great Britain) 
gave an outline of the activities of her association. Her Society 
exercised ordinary common sense, born of many years’ experience, 
she said. Its policy was to break as little as possible the child’s 
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link with the natural parents. The demand by would-be adopters 
far outstripped the number of children available: there were about 
12 to 15 applications for every child. Great attention was paid 
not only to the psychological factor but also to many other factors, 
Most of the Society’s adoptions were of babies from six weeks to 
three months. Legislation on adoption in Great Britain dated 
from 1939. It left much to be desired, for instance, it did not 
prohibit the unregulated transfer of children to individuals; there 
was no obligation to legalise an adoption, nor was there any provision 
for a trial period. 

Mrs. Plummer explained the rules followed by her Society 
with regard to the economic situation and age of the would-be 
adopters and the conditions they must fulfil, which were designed to 
ensure the future security and happiness of the child. Too often 
foster-parents forgot to look ahead ten or fifteen years. Nothing 
could be worse for a child than a badly-managed adoption, for once 
the transaction was legalised no further supervision of the home was 
possible. Therefore every safeguard must be taken. An adoption 
carefully managed, concluded Mrs. Plummer, was the best guarantee 
for a child deprived of a natural home. 


Dr. V. RANTASALO (Finnish Central Union for Child Welfare) 
was of opinion that in adoption much of the essential data was still 
unknown and the fundamental pioneer work had still to be done. 
The Union might with advantage examine this problem and see 
how far it was possible for private organisations to carry out this 
work. 

The best solution was placing the child in a home complete with 
all the privileges a child could enjoy in areal home. But immediately 
a number of questions came up for consideration. Adoption was 
successful only when a home exactly answering to the child’s needs 
was available and possible tensions between the child and its new 
parents were reduced to a minimum. The success of an adoption 
therefore was not merely a matter of a sheltered environment. 
Several important psychological questions were also involved, such 
as data regarding the child’s mental past and former home and 
environment. Hence the necessity for an intermediary, that is to 
say, an impartial and competent agency, sworn to secrecy and 
completely trusted by both parties. Such an agency should bear 
constantly in mind, as a trustee of society, the ultimate good of the 
child. It should have at its disposal all the expert knowledge 
available and should work in close co-operation with marriage 
guidance and child guidance centres. Such a function could only 
properly be entrusted to an adoption society equipped to carry out 
all the preliminary and informative work bearing upon adoption 
and able later to act in the role of an adviser. Experience pointed 
to the necessity of such an intermediary agency, all the more so as 
the number of people desiring to adopt greatly exceeded the supply 
of children offered for adoption and consequently it was possible to 
make a choice. 

Dt. Rantasalo was of opinion that the earlier the adoption, 
the easier would be the transplanting into new soil. In that con- 
nection one fundamental biological factor must be always be borne 
in mind. The rapid mental development of the child up to five 
years never occurred again. In those early years was laid 
down the whole deep foundation of the child’s personality ; it was 
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in the first five years that his emotional life and will power assumed 
their individual and unique trend. Hence, although adoption was 
always hedged about by difficulties, it was advisable for it to take 
place while the child was still very young. The child’s special 
characteristics should as far as- possible be compatible with the foster 
parents’ personality and largely meet their requirements. Finally, 
although in some countries the minimum age for adopters was 30 
to 35 years, that age limit might well be lowered in the case of very 
small infants. 


Mr. H. Horsten (Red Barnet, Denmark) stated that in 1948, 
2,739 children were adopted in Denmark (compare with average 
annual birth rate: between 85 and 95,000). The Adoption of Chil- 
dren Act of 26.3.23 empowered any person of 25 years or more to 
adopt a child by Royal Order, if it was in the interest of the child 
adopted. Detailed conditions were laid down with regard to the 
procedure, consent, etc. The adoption might be arranged directly 
with the natural and the future parents of the child through such 
intermediaries as Child Welfare Committees, Maternity Aid Institu- 
tions, Foster Home Societies and such private persons as were 
licensed by the Ministry of Justice so to act. It was customary 
for adoptions to be made through the Maternity Aid Institutions or 
Foster Home Societies, a procedure making possible a thorough 
previous examination of the infant’s future home. Every encourage- 
ment was given to help the mother to keep her child. At one 
particular infants’ home run by the Maternity Aid Institutions the 
expectant adopters could visit the child and get acquainted with 
him ; an investigation was also made, on the one hand of the infant’s 
heredity, and on the other of the prospective adopters. Yet in 
spite of the efforts made by the authorities to create the best possible 
conditions in each individual case, not all adoptions turned out 
successfully. The two main reasons for this failure were because 
certain adoptive parents made heavier demands than the psycho- 
logical state of the child could bear, and seeing their disappointment 
the child suffered from a feeling of inferiority, which in turn set up 
insoluble mental conflicts. 

Most of the adoptions were arranged up to the child’s fourth 
year, very few over seven years. Any adopted children under 
fourteen were subject to inspection by the Child Welfare Committee 
if the adoptive parents were in receipt of a maintenance grant in 
respect of the adoption. The adopted child had in relation to the 
adopters the status of a child born to them in wedlock. An adoption 
might be annulled by mutual agreement provided the adoptee had 
reached the age of 21. Otherwise the adoption could be cancelled 
only by a Court of Law. It could not be cancelled if the child turned 
out to be subsequently mentally deficient, and it was this gap in 
the law which a Bill now being discussed sought to remedy. 

Altogether, said Mr. Horsten, it could be claimed that Danish 
adoption institutions benefited many children, and in practice most 
adoptions were perfectly safe. 


M. D. Crétin (La Famille Adoptive Francaise, Paris) said that 
this was a question of the highest interest to himself and his wife, 
not only because they had themselves adopted six children, but 
because they had also founded an organisation “La Famille Adoptive 
Frangaise ” which in four years had arranged for 500 children to be 
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adopted by families. This had given them the opportunity of 
studying the question in its manifold aspects. Their experience 
had proved that adoption, involving the health, the education, the 
emotional attitudes and the economic setting of a child’s life was, 
par excellence, not only the synthesis of all forms of child welfare, 
but also the only complete and lasting solution for the unfortunate 
children deprived of parents and home. According to French law, 
only people 40 years old were allowed to adopt, or childless couples 
who had been married 10 years, one partner of the marriage being 
not less than 35 years old. Two kinds of adoption were provided 
for: “simple adoption ”, by which the adopters exercised parental 
rights and which could be cancelled for serious reasons if the adopted 
child was over 13, and the system of “ legitimation through adoption ” 
whereby the adopted child was integrated in the family and had the 
status of a legitimate child. Legitimation through adoption was 
only practised to-day in the case of children under five ; by its nature 
it was irrevocable. This, however, did not deter families from 
wanting it—quite the contrary. 

Referring to what Dr. Cloeck had said regarding family feeling 
in the Netherlands, M. Crétin believed that it was precisely in coun- 
tries with the strongest family feeling that adoption should flourish. 
Certainly, everything possible should be done to leave the child 
with his mother, but in someé instances this would be bad for the child. 
As in England, applications for adoption in France far exceeded the 
children offered for adoption, in fact, they had hundreds of potential 
parents on their waiting lists. In principle, the child gained from 
remaining in surroundings like those of his original home. 

It happened sometimes, said M. Crétin, that children of foreign 
nationality — born in Germany, Austria, displaced or stateless — 
were offered for adoption. If foster parents of the same nationality 
could not be found, there always were French families willing to 
adopt them. This was an unusual problem and he felt that if 
members of the Union continued to keep in contact with each other 
they might find solutions of the problem that would be more favour- 
able still for the child. He concluded therefore by recommending 
that regular exchanges of views should be established between the 
people in their several countries who were specialised in adoption. 


Mlle MILAGRO DE CESPEDES (Supreme Council for the Protection 
of Minors, Madrid) said that according to the Spanish Civil Code, 
adoption was a solemn irrevocable contract. The adopter only 
exercised parental control, and the adoptee retained all his rights 
in his natural family. Foster-parent and adopted child had a 
reciprocal responsibility to maintain each other. The child took 
the name of the adopting family if it was so stipulated in the contract 
of adoption, and the same condition applied with regard to inheri- 
tance, without detriment to the legal heirs, if any such existed. 
The adopter must be not less than 45 years old and at least 15 years 
older than the adoptee. 

It would appear that foreign children could be adopted, but 
the point was much debated, as was also the question whether or 
not illegitimate children might be adopted by their own parents. 
An institution on much the same lines as adoption and known as 
“ Family Placement ” was instituted by decree in 1937, and incorpora- 
ted in the Act of 1941, which greatly simplified the procedure in 
the case of children living in foundling homes or in other benevolent 
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institutions. The Supreme Council for the Protection of Minors 
very often placed children in families by whom they were subsequently 
adopted. They had drawn up certain guiding rules with regard 
to placing the children while still very young, preferably orphans, 
circumstances of the family, etc. The placement was temporary 
to begin with and a detailed monthly report had to be furnished. 
Provision was made for withdrawal in certain cases. Whatever 
might be one’s opinion about the reason for adoption said Mlle de 
Cespedes, the institution was often a consolation to childless couples 
and a genuine advantage to homeless children. 


M. R. FINKELSTEIN (International Catholic Child Bureau) 
requested : 


1) that when a legal link was substituted for a natural one care 
should be taken to impress upon families the gravity of the step 
they were taking and of their material and moral responsibility ; 


2) that as far as possible children should be adopted by real 
families, that is, couples lawfully married, and 


3) that the religious beliefs of the original families should be 
respected in the spirit of paragraph 3 of Article 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, which recognised that “ Parents 
have a prior right to choose the kind of education to be given to 
their children ”. It was therefore desirable that children be adopted 
by families of the same religion as that of their family of origin. 
If these three points were admitted, adoption legislation in most 
countries would need to be made less rigid in the interests of the child 
so that he could achieve the place marked out for him by Provi- 
dence since all eternity. 


Mrs. AcpA RogsseEt (R&dda Barnen, Sweden) referred particu- 
larly to the position of illegitimate children. She added that she 
objected to the use of this term at all. Except for the displaced 
children Radda Barnen was caring for, her association did not deal 
with problems of adoption, because these were covered by the 
Social Board. In Sweden, every mother had to tell, if possible, 
who was the father of the child, because the child had a right to 
know his father’s name. The father was required to contribute to 
the maintenance of the child, and every effort was made to find 
the father. In the meantime the authorities made payment in 
advance for the maintenance of the child. Mrs. Roessel asked 
what the Union could do to further the idea of an international 
convention, or something similar guaranteeing the various rights 
of the child. She also wished a study made on the situation of 
children born out of wedlock. 


Mr. A. E. HEISKANEN (Finnish Central Union for Child Welfare) 
very much hoped that the Union would take the steps necessary 
arising out of Mrs. Roessel’s suggestion. Both as a lawyer and as 
secretary of a special committee set up by the Central Union four 
years ago to study the question of adoption, he had been trying 
to find any uniformity there might be in international legislation 
on the subject; the question had proved hopeless, as the legal pro- 
visions in the different countries were so diverse. The Union might 
usefully explore the problems of adoption both nationally and 
internationally. He hoped statistics about the results of adoption 
in all countries would be collected (including the negative results) ; 
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he thought that adoption legislation should be comparable in all 
countries, and suitable reforms should be recommended. Occasionally 
there was a need to protect the child against adoption. 


Mr. B. CuatTerJi (Indian Conference of Social Work) believed 
it was essential that an adopted child should be placed in a real 
family environment. 


Mrs. Z. Marzouxk (Egyptian Union for Child Welfare) pleaded 
that the practice of entering a statement about the illegitimacy 
of a child on his birth certificate should be abolished. 


In its closing session the General Council adopted the 
following findings : 


1. The General Council of the International Union for Child Welfare 
noted that in matters of adoption the emphasis is now changing 
over from safeguarding the interests of the adopting family 
to safeguarding those of the child, but that in many countries 
legislation and practice are slow to adapt themselves to that 
conception. 


2. The General Council unanimously recognised that properly 
organised adoption is not to the detriment of the family, but 
on the contrary affords a normal family environment to a child 
who would otherwise be deprived of it. 


3. In that connection the following guiding principles were consi- 
dered : ; 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 








Before adoption is resorted to, every possible assistance 
should be given to the child’s own parents, and in particular 
to the unmarried mothers, so that these may themselves 
keep and bring up their children. Therefore, it is most 
undesirable to make adoption arrangements before the birth 
of the child, and the mother should always be given an 
opportunity of looking after her child herself for at least 
a few weeks or even months. 

The success of adoption depends more upon seeing that 
there is the utmost compatibility between adopters and 
child than upon material conditions, although no child 
should be placed in a family which could not give him a 
reasonable standard of life. 


The aim of adoption being to provide a normal family 
environment, the homeless child should as a rule be given 
in adoption only to married couples where both partners 
are equally willing to treat the child as their own. 

Great care should be taken to make sure that the 
adoption is not being arranged to patch up a marriage 
relationship which is breaking down, or to give occupation 
and interest to a neurotic person. 

Although adoption of children by single women has 
been successful in some cases, adoption by a couple is 
definitely preferable. 


In order to create the relationship normal between parent 
and child, the difference between their ages should be the 
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normal one. For that reason some adoption bureaux oppose 
the adoption of children .by people over 40 years older. 
It seems desirable that the downward limit for adopters 
be lowered to 25 years of age, in cases of proved sterility. 

e) Children should be placed for adoption preferably with 
childless couples unlikely to have children of their own later 
on. 


In any case, very special care should be exercised when 
children are placed with families having children of the 
same age and sex. 

f) Careful examination of the child and investigation of the 
adopter’s circumstances and character are not enough to 
ensure a successful adoption. Adopters and child should 
have an opportunity to become acquainted with each 
other before the child is placed, and legal proceedings should 
be completed only after a probationary period. 


g) It should be possible to cancel an adoption: 
(i) If one of the parties leads a criminal or depraved 
life ; 
(ii) If the child proves to be insane or mentally deficient. 
h) Everything possible should be done to see that in each 
country adoptions are arranged and. followed up only 
through responsible and experienced agencies. 


4. The General Council urged that the International Union for 
Child Welfare continue to study this important question, promote 
exchanges of experiences and assist in elaborating guiding 
principles. 


PROBLEMS OF REFUGEE CHILDREN 


In the chair: Mrs. HANNAH SEN (All-India Save the 
Children Committee). 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion of the subject, 
said that it was of vital and immediate interest for her 
country. India had recently been faced with the problem 
of some 10 million refugees, who poured in at the time of the 
partition of India and that flow had continued to the present 
day. 


Mr. Epwarp FRANCEL (International Refugee Organisation) 
presented an introductory report concerning unaccompanied refugee 
children. . 


The I.R.O. representative stated that among the refugees for 
whom his organisation assumed responsibility were the unaccom- 
panied children, who required special care and planning. As pro- 
vided in the constitution of I.R.O., unaccompanied children have 
been defined as those 16 years of age and under who are outside 
of their own, or their parents’, country of origin, who aré orphans 
or children whose parents have disappeared, or have abandoned 
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them, and who furthermore are not accompanied by a close relative, 
nor provided with a legal guardian. It has been necessary to locate 
these children, identify them and plan to bring them within the 
framework of international agreements and the policies of national 
governments and occupying authorities. Most of these children had 
been left by their families in the countries where the children now 
reside. However, these children form only a small group in.compari- 
son with the far larger number of accompanied children who have 
been the responsibility of the organisation. Doubt as to the fate 
of the parents of many makes planning for their future extremely 
difficult. This group includes many who are adolescents close to 
the upper age limit of 16; they are mature well beyond their years 
in the experiences of difficult living, but they suffer from years of 
lack of education, social training and proper physical care. Many 
of them are in a very precarious state of health ; a number far above _ 
the average suffer from tuberculosis, retarded mental and physical 
development and other handicaps. 

The unaccompanied refugee children in Europe after the war 
were almost all found living in children’s homes or with foster 
families. They quickly acquired the language and often almost the 
identity of children of the country in which they were living. One 
of the characteristics of such children is the facility and readiness 
with which they attach themselves to individuals or to foreign 
families. At the end of the war parents tried to find their lost 
children and governments claimed individual children whose nation- 
ality could be established. To meet these requests, first UNRRA 
and later I.R.O. set up in Germany and in Austria a Child Tracing 
Department, the functioning of which the rapporteur described in 
detail. 

Although the natural solution is to return the child to his 
parents or family, in those cases where these cannot be found the 
children are handed over to the authorities of their country of 
origin; they may also be re settled in another country, especially 
if they are young lads over 17. If the children’s parents cannot 
be located, their nationality not established, or if there is no other 
claim for the children, there would seem to be no reason to remove 
these children from their foster families, to whom in many cases 
they become very attached, unless there is good indication that the 
foster families are unable to give the children the proper care and 
affection that any child needs. Foster families may be of the same 
nationality as the children themselves, often having fled together 
from their home country. There remain the children whose identity 
or nationality has not been fully determined, so that these cases 
are still under investigation ; secondly, children who are fully iden- 
tified but for whom, for one reason or another, it has not been 
possible to achievé final settlement. There are also the children 
with handicaps. A number of countries have offered to accept 
these children. Even though there have been more offers than there 
are children available, the offers are often not appropriate to the 
actual cases, and children still have to be left behind. Immigration 
laws and policies of reception countries rule out certain problem 
cases, and these have to be settled locally. 

On 31 May 1950, 2,313 unaccompanied children were registered 
and within the mandate of I.R.O. Since 1 July 1947, a total of 
1,748 children have been repatriated to their own or their parents’ 
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country of origin. During the same period, 3,008 children have 
been resettled. Of this number, 2,383 were children from Germany 
and Austria. New cases in considerable volume continue to be 
referred to I.R.O. 

In July 1950, there were approximately 500 unaccompanied 
youths in Germany and Austria-in need not only of care and super- 
vision, but also of education and occupational training. Also 
receiving temporary care in I.R.O. children’s homes are 400 children 
whose parents are not at present able to take charge of them. In 
addition, there are 1,283 unaccompanied children registered with 
I.R.O. but not receiving care and maintenance. Most of them 
are living with foster families, and if these seem satisfactory, they 
will probably remain wherever they are. Guardianship and ‘adoption 
action must be taken to secure the children’s position with the 
families. The remaining children in this group who have been 
recently located or registered by I.R.O. are living in institutions. 
Their cases are still under investigation and a final decision will not 
be taken until investigation is completed. 

Before I.R.O. closes down, which has been scheduled for 31 March 
19511, every effort will be made to complete as far as possible 
satisfactory plans for the future of all the other unaccompanied 
children still remaining in the care of the Organisation. It is 
believed, however, that of the children within the mandate of I.R.O. 
there will still be approximately 1,800 unaccompanied children in 
Western Europe, as well as about 300 temporarily unaccompanied 
children. The majority of these children (1,400) will be left in 
Germany, Austria and Italy, and the remaining 400 in France, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands. Most of these children — an estimated 
850 — will be living with foster families. Many of them require 
specialised care, such as hospital treatment for T.B. children or 
institutional care for mentally deficient children. Further, even 
after the termination of I.R.O. new cases will continue to arise, 
for instance, if the children should lose their parents. 

Besides the unaccompanied children for whom I.R.O. is directly 
responsible are those living with their parents but needing further 
special attention. Many of the families are still living under sub- 
standard conditions. In addition, there will be about 12,500 cases 
discovered through the Child Tracing Department which have not yet 
been finally settled. The I.R.O., concluded Mr. Francel, believes that 
the question of unaccompanied children involves a continuing moral 
responsibility of an international character and that in any continuing 
programme for refugee children thought should be given to these 
various groups. In the absence of international action, there will 
be no alternative to those children becoming the responsibility of 
the authorities in the areas where they remain, but this would 
require supervision by international agencies.. It is felt that these 
children should be included in any studies, surveys and recommenda- 
tions that the International Union for Child Welfare and the national 
and private child welfare agencies which are affiliated to it may 
undertake. 


Mrs. L..TsaLparis (Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare 
and Assistance, Greece) drew attention to the situation of the refugee 


1 Since this report was presented, I.R.O.’s mandate has been 
extended until 30 September 1951 by the Governing Board. 
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children in her own country, where 700,000 people — one-tenth of 
the population — have been forced to seek shelter in safer areas 
further south in Greece. For over two years, 340,000 children have 
had to live in tragic conditions. To supplement the action taken 
by the State, whose budget could not have borne this great strain 
rhade upon it, the Queen launched an appeal which has resulted in 
18,000 children being received in 54 children’s colonies, where condi- 
tions in regard to health, food, schooling and upbringing were 
exemplary. Attention has been also given to the occupational 
training of these children. Prxkpa runs 12 of those colonies with the 
help of a large number of voluntary workers. The help several 
member organisations of the Union -had provided, in particular 
the S.C.F. of Great Britain, Radda Barnen of Sweden, Red Barnet 
of Denmark, the Canadian S.C.F. and the Save the Children Federa- 
tion of the U.S.A. — had been most valuable. 


At the present time, the repatriation of the 700,000 refugees 
to their liberated Northern Provinces, many areas of which had 
been devastated, raised enormous problems, among which the 
resettlement of families and of unaccompanied children was not 
the least. Here again, the relief actions undertaken by various 
groups and organisations of the Union were proving extremely 
useful not only from the material but the moral point of view. 

Mrs. Tsaldaris expressed her heartfelt thanks to all those who 
had so generously manifested their sympathy for the Greek children 
in their dire plight. 


Mme Eppa P. V. DE ANCHORENA (Argentine Section of the 
I.U.C.W.) referred to the 30,000 refugees who had been arriving in 
the Argentine between July 1947 and July 1949, many of whom 
had encountered great difficulties. On arrival they were received 
at the Immigration Hotel, where they could stay up to 40 days 
while looking for work and lodgings. Food and clothing were 
distributed at the expiry of this period. The Argentine Section 
had arranged Spanish lessons for the immigrants and had co-operated 
with all the national committees in the Argentine concerned with the 
wellbeing of their compatriots. In cases where the parents having 
found work were unable to keep their children with them, the Argen- 
tine Section either found substitute homes for the children or placed 
them in boarding schools. The Section deeply deplored this separa- 
tion, and was trying to establish a home to receive the children 
either on a permanent basis or at any rate during the holidays. 
Other schemes were also under consideration. 


Mrs. AcpA RogEssEL (Radda Barnen, Sweden) remarked that 
this century would go down in history as the century of the great 
migrations. There were still about 10 million refugees in Europe. 
Official statistics gave 8 millions in Western Germany alone (unofficial 
figures were 12 to 15 millions) and 400,000 in Austria. About 
30,000 refugees were arriving every month from the Eastern zone and 
the Iron Curtain countries. Some of these were accepted, others 
were rejected but refused to leave. Unable to get work or shelter, 
they moved about from place to place and unless something were 
done they would go on wandering all their lives. 

Regarding children under 16, the official figure at the end 
of June 1950 was 2% millions; of these 1 million were under six 
years. The Germans were doing all they could to give the refugees 
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opportunities to study or to work, but the problem was beyond 
their scope, especially as there was also a good deal of unemployment 
in the country. It was really one for international organisations 
to deal with ; emigration might be the long-term solution, but in the 
interval emergency relief was still necessary. 

In Sweden, the hospitals for displaced. persons suffering from 
T.B. had some vacant beds and the Government had agreed to 
accept 150 T.B. patients and their families to whom Swedish nationali- 
ty would eventually be granted. Norway. was taking some blind 
people. Radda Barnen had been working on a plan for taking 
care of T.B. children whose relatives would be given priority by the 
Government in finding employment. Radda Barnen would have 
had no difficulty in placing a large number of healthy children for 
adoption if these had been available. They were going to take 
over 280 unaccompanied youngsters from the refugee groups in 
Schleswig-Holstein, and this figure might be increased later. At the 
present time, Radda Barnen was providing meals for children in 
Germany and improving their conditions by setting up day nurseries 
and nursery schools; they were trying to provide work for young 
people; they had set up shoe-repairing workshops in a number of 
camps, but unfortunately this action had been held up because of the 
shortage of leather. If some member organisations could supply 
leather they would be extremely grateful. 


With Unicer, Radda Barnen had co-operated in a vocational 
training programme for young people. So far they had built hostels 
for 300 young people ; 50 places in these hostels were to be filled by 
Unicer. It was hoped to develop this co-operation further. The 
apprentices’ hostels had been planned to provide the conditions in 
which they could live, continue with their training and prepare 
their own future. Each home, with accommodation for 100 boarders 
who were divided in groups, was run by the German people them- 
selves, but attached to each home was a Swedish youth leader who 
looked after the intellectual and social side. ‘In order to harmonise 
Radda Barnen’s efforts with those of the German authorities, these 
youth hostels had been incorporated in the German Government’s 
programme for refugees. This solution had proved satisfactory. 
Paying tribute to the efforts made on behalf of the refugee 
children by several member organisations of the Union, Mrs. Roessel 
hoped that they would all work together and support one another 
in times of sorrow. The efforts of all were needed to solve the 
heartrending problem of the refugees, whose conditions of life were 
a crime against children and youth. 


Miss Mosa ANDERSON (Save the Children Fund, Great Britain) 
referred to the large categories of children in need who did not come 
within the mandate of governmental organisations. She felt it 
was towards these children, in particular, that the International 
Union and its members had a special responsibility. 


Mrs. A. RisHany (Lebanese Union for Child Welfare) hoped 
that the sad plight of the refugee children from Palestine would 
not be forgotten. She expressed her deep gratitude for the relief 
that had been given, especially in the Lebanon, by the British S.C.F. 
and UNESco. 


Mrs. R. Gace Corsy (S.C. Federation, U.S.A.) thought the 
Union should concern itself with the children of displaced and 
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stateless persons in Germany, as they could not possibly be left to 
the charge of the German authorities. With regard to the kidnapping 
of the Greek children, which she condemned, the conditions which 
were cited as a justification for removing the children must be altered. 
Some thought must also be given to the situation of the Arab children 
and help provided for them as had been done for others. In Asia, 
also, there was a very serious situation. She suggested that the 
Union should place before the new High Commissioner for Refugees 
some concrete proposals, which she was sure would be welcomed. 


THE MARCHIONESS OF READING (World Jewish Congress) said 
that the organisation she represented was deeply grateful for the 
wonderful work that had been done by institutions and individuals 
for the saving of Jewish children during the last terrible war. But 
she pointed out that there were still many children that had not 
been found by their parents or their own communities. On the 
question of the United Nations draft Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, she felt that it had one great defect — it contained no 
mention of responsibility towards the orphan, the child abandoned 
or separated from his family or country. The child must be consi- 
dered as a member of a family, not a unit of the State. 


The Rev. W. W. Simpson (World Council of Churches) spoke of 
the activity of the Refugee Aid Department of the World Council of 
Churches, which tried to inform the Christian conscience. throughout 
the world with regard to the conditions of refugee children with a 
view to influencing national and international agencies. 


Mr. GERTNER (Youth Aliyah, Israel) found it unfortunate that 
the problems connected with refugee children were linked so closely 
with highly controversial political issues : he entirely agreed that all 
refugee children should be succoured. 


In summing up, the Chairman, Mrs. HANNAH SEN, said that 
she found the action taken by so many member organisations very 
gratifying, and hoped that the constructive suggestions which had 
been put forward in the discussion would be formulated in the findings 
and submitted to the General Council. 


In its closing session, the General Council adopted the 
following resolution : 


The General Council of the International Union for Child Welfare, 

Having heard a statement by the representative of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organisation and various communications from 
member organisations, 


Being deeply moved at the state of refugee children in different 
continents, a state which remains tragic and precarious in spite of 
the efforts already made, 


Disturbed at the dangers threatening that multitude of children 
who, like all other children, are entitled to the full development of 
their personality, to the life their bodies and souls require and to 
fair legal, family and occupational status, 


1. Thanks those member organisations which have made and are 
making their contribution, whether in the form of medical aid, 
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food and clothing or of educational and social services (schools, 
reception centres, etc.) ; 

Requests other members of the Union to make similar contri- 
butions in the spirit of their aims; 


2. Requests the Executive Committee to follow the deliberations 
concerning the mandate of the High Commissioner and, along 
with the associations concerned, to see that the lot of refugee 
children continue to be given the closest attention by the United 
Nations, the specialised agencies, Governments and the member 
organisations ; 


3. Asks all parents and children throughout the world, who them- 
selves enjoy better conditions, to do more to alleviate the unmer- 
ited sufferings of refugee children. 


THE UNITED NATIONS, ITS SPECIALISED AGENCIES 
AND THE I.U.C.W. 


In the course of the discussions which have been summar- 
ised in these pages, the General Council heard statements by 
representatives of the United Nations and Specialised 
Agencies who attended the General Council as observers. 


In the debate on the Relations between Public Authorities and 
Voluntary Agencies, Miss L. M. MAcKENzIE (Division of Social Acti- 
vities U.N. Secretariat) said that there appeared to be a sense of 
apprehension on the part of some voluntary agencies as to their 
future place in child welfare work, which she felt was quite unwarrant- 
ed. The very fact that the voluntary agencies had been the pioneers 
and that Governments had so often followed their lead should bring 
forth hopefulness in their future. The reports on child welfare sent 
in by Governments to the United Nations showed no tendency to 
underestimate the work of voluntary agencies. Governments and 
voluntary agencies had one common weakness. ‘All too often in 
their annual reports or at public meetings, they stressed only achieve- 
ments and did not indicate how much ground had still to be covered. 
In connection with the U.N. programme of long-range activities for 
children, Miss Mackenzie emphasised that progress was only possible 
on the basis of collaboration between the United Nations, its special- 
ised agencies and the non-governmental organisations. The task 
before them was indeed a tremendous one if they were to give every 
child the possibility of reaching adulthood having developed his 
capacities to the utmost. In this respect the voluntary organisations 
had an important part to play. They must be prepared to set 
standards, to go into the field of real research, into questions of model 
administration and pilot projects. Private organisations could also 
bear in mind the system under which technical advisers were sent 
to specific countries by the United Nations at the request of Govern- 
ments. There was nothing to prevent any voluntary agency stimu- 
lating its Government to put forward similar requests. 

Dr. Thérése Brosse (Department of Education, UNrEsco, Paris) 
said there could be no better expression of UNEsco’s interest in the 
work of the I.U.C.W. than the International Conference of Experts 
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on the Educational Problems of Orthopedically Handicapped Children 
organised by the Union under the auspices of UNrsco, in February 
1950, and which brought together 82 participants from 17 countries. 
That Conference was a typical example of the value of collaboration 
between experts, and private and governmental organisations work- 
ing for the same cause. 


Many of UNEsco’s programmes touched children’s problems, 
for instance, maladjusted and neglected children. But UNEsco’s 
efforts might best be appreciated in the light of the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights and in the promotion of a peaceful world 
society. UNeEsco’s Statute, in fact, recalls that war is born in men’s 
minds, and it is in men’s minds that peace must be created. 

Education, like re-education, said Dr. Brosse, was at the very 
heart of the whole social problem. They could only be carried on 
effectively by mobilising the co-operation of the family, doctors, 
vocational guidance officers, social workers.and others. The quality 
of such education would enable the child not only to fit normally 
into its social environment, but also later on to play a creative part 
in social progress. 

The discussions of the General Council and the whole work of 
the Union were evidence of the important contribution the I.U.C.W. 
could make towards the wellbeing of children. 


Dr. CicELY WILLIAMS (World Health Organisation) stressed that 
it was important to adapt the methods of work, especially long-term 
planning. Inits maternity and child welfare work W.H.O. considered 
everything very carefully before taking action ; very often the services 
the Organisation rendered would not yield immediate results. 
W.H.O. also helped in the exchange and dissemination of knowledge, 
and the development of programmes. It based its advice on a thor- 
ough study of the problems. Scientific techniques were the same 
everywhere, but they had to be adapted in their application to chil- 
dren with different backgrounds. Scientific knowledge was universal, 
babies were national. One of W.H.O.’s preoccupations was the train- 
ing of personnel. The Organisation also helped in securing material. 
W.H.O. strongly advocated very close co-operation between all 
organisations concerned with the wellbeing of the mother and infant, 
and in this matter the voluntary organisations could be of the 
greatest assistance. The organisation of regional conferences between 
countries whose social and economic conditions confronted them 
with comparable problems gave excellent results and were preferable 
to conferences on too wide an international basis. W.H.O. was 
always willing to assist the voluntary organisations in every possible 
way. 

Mrs. B. KunG-WaGNER (U.N. Food and Agriculture Organisa- 
tion) stated that among the topics of common interest to F.A.O. and 
the I1.U.C.W. were school feeding, feeding of expectant and nursing 
mothers and infants, and the education of the people in better habits 
of diet. The Nutrition Division was producing a textbook on 
Methods of Educating People in Better Habits of Diet, copies of which 
F.A.O. would gladly make available to the Union and its member 
organisations. F.A.O. was anxious to work in close touch with 
private organisations. Mrs. Kung-Wagner concluded by saying that 
her organisation could only help if asked to do so. The Union’s 
national groups ought therefore to work on public opinion until the 
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Government made an official request for help and F.A.Q. could 
respond by sending a consultant to study their problem. 


Mr. DupLEY Warp (United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund) outlined the activities of UNicEF in various parts 
of the world and laid special emphasis on the fight against tuberculosis. 
As a general rule UNicEr, he said, acted through governments and for 
this reason its contact with the voluntary associations was not so 
close as it could have. wished. The Fund appreciated the co-opera- 
tion that had been established through the Advisory Committee of 
NGOs which was presided over by the I.U.C.W. The underlying 
principles. of both the Union and the Fund were the same; their 
methods of work were different approaches to the same enormous 
problem. 


With regard to cooperation between the Union and the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies, the General 
Council decided : 


1) To send a telegram to the Economic and Social Council 
then in session at the European Office of the United Nations in 
Geneva, stating that the General Council had noted with great interest 
the Draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child for adoption by the 
United Nations ; it greatly appreciated the mention of the Declaration 
of Geneva promulgated by the Union in 1923 and the many references 
to its text in the United Nations’ draft ; that the Union would continue 
to follow with keen attention further discussion and charged the 
I.U.C.W. Secretariat and Consultant to make any appropriate inter- 
ventions : 


2) To adopt the following resolution concerning the United 
Nations Draft Programme on Essential Long-Range Activities for 
Children: 


The General Council of the International Union for Child 
Welfare 


1. Welcomes with deep satisfaction the great concern of the United 
Nations with regard to the long-range activities for children ; 


2. Recognises that the permanent needs of children are so closely 
bound up with the general economic, social and cultural levels 
of the whole population that their amelioration and treatment 
imply the necessity of planning and execution on a world scale ; 


3. Considers that for effective action there should be simplification 
of machinery, on the one hand, and maximum use of all qualified 
agencies on the other; 


4. Considers, further, that whatever may be the final machinery for 
long-range activities for children, it_should provide from the 
outset for close co-operation with Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions skilled and experienced in one or other aspect of the well- 
being of the child; 


5. Considers that.the statement by the United Nations Administra- 
tive Committee on Co-ordination in its 7th Report to the Econo- 
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mic and Social Council gives the suggestions which are best 
calculated to lead to greater co-ordination in policy-making and 
in planning programmes ; 

Considers that the Programme Committee should be composed 
of technically competent officers of the United Nations and 
appropriate specialised agencies with provision for the addition 
of experts from the Non-Governmental Organisations directly 
concerned with work for children, acting in an advisory capacity ; 


Considers that intergovernmental effort should be supported by 
government funds and that the fund-raising policy should there- 
fore be revised, so as to avoid confusing the public and under- 
mining the support of private and voluntary organisations. 


STATUTORY AND ADMINISTRATIVE QUESTIONS 


At the special session reserved for members of the 


Union, which was presided over by Mrs. Gorpon MorieEr, 
the Council gave its attention to the following matters. 


The Council conferred the J.U.C.W. Cross of Honour on: 


Her Majesty The Queen of Denmark, 
Mr. Hans Henry Koch (Denmark), 
Mrs. V. Hammerich (Denmark), 

The late A. M. Blake (Great Britain), 
Miss Rachel Milner (Great Britain), and 
The late Henrietta Szold (Israel). 


The J.U.C.W. Medal of Merit was awarded by the Executive 


Committee to candidates put forward by a number of member 
organisations. 


The Council endorsed the applications of the following new 


members 1, and accepted the readmission, without further formality 
of the Portuguese Federation of Child Welfare Institutions which 
was a member of the International Association before the merger 
in 1946: 


Full Members : 


national Child Welfare Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, 1950, pp. 138-140. 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Jugendpflege und Jugendfirsorge, 
Germany ; 

Amt der Karntner Landesregierung, Austria ; 

Child Welfare Bureau, Ministry of Justice, Belgium ; 

All-India Save the Children Committee ; 

Child Welfare League of America ; 

Italian Child Welfare Association ; 

Lebanese Child Welfare Union ; 

Luxemburg Red Cross ; 

Dutch Maternity and Child Welfare Union. 


1 Full details of these new members will be found in the Jnter- 
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International Member : 
International Catholic Child Bureau. 


Associate Members : 


South African National Council for Child Welfare ; 
“Hyderabad Women and Children’s Medical Aid Association, 
India. 


The General Council renewed the mandate of all the members 
of the Executive Committee up for re-election. Mrs. Hannah Sen 
(India) was elected a new member of the Committee to replace 
Mrs. J. Suchodolska (Poland) unable to fulfil her functions. 

The Council renewed the term of office of the Secretary General 
of the I.U.C.W., Dr. Georges Thélin, for a further period of four 
years. 

The Council adopted the Accounts of the Union for 1949 and the 
Budget for 1950. Unfortunately, the year 1949 had closed with a 
deficit, which had to be taken from the reserve funds, and the 1950 
Budget was not balanced as it should be. The main cause must be 
attributed to the failure of member organisation to pay their dues }. 

On the motion of the Save the Children Federation (USA), the 
Council approved the appointment of a Committee to Study the Statutes 
and Functioning of the I.U.C.W. It also adopted the proposal of 
Red Barnet (Denmark) for the organisation of an international 
drawing competition for children to illustrate the tales of Hans Andersen. 
A proposal by Radda Barnen (Sweden) regarding the wearing of 
identity discs by children was referred for further study to the Exe- 
cutive Committee. 


RECEPTIONS AND VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS 


A number of receptions marked the occasion of the 
General Council. 


A reception was given by H.M.’s Government at Lancaster 
House, where Delegates were welcomed by Mr. Ernest Davies, Under- 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Foreign Office, and Mrs. Davies. 

Members of the Council attended a garden-party at the Froebel 
Educational Institute, kindly arranged by Miss Eglantyne Jebb, 
Acting President of the S.C.F. Council. The Canadian Save the 
Children Fund invited the Delegates to a luncheon at the Waldorf 
Hotel which was presided over by Miss Cairine Wilson. The National 
Association for Maternity and Child Welfare and the British Section 
of Youth Aliyah each gave a reception, the latter including a show 
of the film “ To-morrow a Wonderful Day ”. 

In addition, the Save the Children Fund arranged an all-day 


excursion which included lunch at Cliftonville. The occasion was- 


1 At the Session of the Executive Committee which immediately 
followed the General Council, it was decided that a special approach 
should be made to those organisations which were tardy in their 
payments or withheld their subscriptions, urging them to respect 
the statutory obligation they accepted when they joined the Union. 
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Neorg to the S.C.F. Open-air School at Fairfield House, Broadstairs, 
ent. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. K. Freeman, Dr. Leslie Housden, 
Miss Robinson and Miss Ferguson, one afternoon was devoted to 
the visit in groups of the following: Horlick’s Malted Milk Factory, 
Slough; the Thomas Coram School, Berkhamsted; Queen Mary’s 
Hospital for Children, Carshalton, Surrey; the National Children’s 
Home and Orphanage, Harpenden, Herts; the William Baker Tech- 
nical School, Hertford ; Malvern Way Primary School; the Sunshine 
Home for Blind Babies, and Sparrows Herne Children’s Home, 
Bushey Heath, Herts; the S.C.F. Nursery Play Group for the under- 
fives at the House of Fellowship, London; and the S.C.F. Junior 
Club at the Hopscotch Inn, London. Delegates met with the great- 
est possible kindness wherever they went. 

Grateful acknowledgement is also made to the Nestlé Company 
for the first showing of their interesting and thought-provoking 
“ Baby Film ”, a documentary on the care and upbringing of infants, 
bcos was presented under the auspices of the Secretariat of the 

nion. 


CLOSING ADDRESSES 


THE CouNTESS MOUNTBATTEN OF Burma, President of 
the Save the Children Fund and President of Honour of 
the Council, wished to congratulate the delegates on the 
thoroughness of their deliberations and the decisions they 
had reached. She had no doubt these would be of vast 
importance to the cause of children throughout the world. 
The Union and its Council were to be congratulated 
on a magnificent record of 30 years in the cause of child 
welfare. Perhaps the peoples of the world did not quite 
appreciate what had been done under its auspices, but the 
fact remained that its value and its influence were consid- 
erable. 

The well-being of children could only be promoted 
under conditions of peace. Unfortunately, the Council had 
met this time under the shadow of new clouds. More than 
ever it was the duty of each one to understand the causes 
of world disasters and to see that the hatreds and rivalries 
underlying them were eliminated so that human beings 
the world over might live in peace. 

They in Britain, continued Lady Mountbatten; had been 
very happy to welcome their friends from abroad and would 
benefit from their wide experience. At different times she 
had visited the countries from which the delegates came, 
with one exception, and she had been struck everywhere 
by their outstanding work on behalf of children and the 
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generous way they gave themselves to that cause. She 
hoped that members of the Conference had also gained some 
new impressions of what the British people were doing for 
their children. 

After referring once again to her great pleasure at meeting 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mrs. Gordon 
Morier, thanking the Mayor of St. Pancras for the hospi- 
tality extended to the Council and paying a tribute to the 
admirable work done by the staff, Lady Mountbatten con- 
cluded by expressing her warmest good wishes for the future 
of the Union and its member organisations, whom she 
looked forward to meeting again in their own countries 
very shortly. 

Lady Mountbatten then proceeded to hand over to 
representatives of organisations the awards of the Cross of 
Honour and the Medal of Merit, for further distribution by 
them to the recipients or their families, in their countries. 

THE Mayor oF St. Pancras said that he had been deeply 
affected by Lady Mountbatten’s reflections and by the kind 
words she had uttered concerning the Borough. It had been 
a great pleasure for his Borough to receive the Council and 
he was very proud of any contribution it might have made 
towards its success. 

In the name of the Assembly, Mrs. Gorpon Morir, 
President of the General Council, expressed the gratitude 
- of the Council to Lady Mountbatten, whose personal interest 
and understanding of international problems they all greatly 
appreciated. Her appeal for tolerance and understanding 
had gone straight to the heart of every one present and 
was a brave lance broken in the cause of the child. The 
Union and its member organisations would persevere in 
their efforts to bring about in the world a sense of its brother- 
hood and its one-ness. 

Towards the Mayor of St. Pancras and the leaders of 
the Save the Children Fund Mrs. Morier also paid a warm 
tribute of thanks. Great as had been their disappointment 
_at the absence of Captain Green, to whom they all wished 
a speedy and full recovery, it had been made up to them 
by the kind invitation of Miss Eglantyne Jebb, the excursion 
to Fairfield, the great thoughtfulness of the members of the 
Reception Committee under the leadership of Mrs. K. Free- 
man, and the unfailing co-operation of the Secretariat of 
the Save the Children Fund, particularly Brig. T. W. Boyce, 
Mr. Edward Fuller and Miss F. E. Harris. 
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Mrs. Morier wished to say a special word of thanks to 
those who had arranged receptions in their honour: the 
welcome extended by His Majesty’s Government had been 
deeply appreciated. 

The President of the Council concluded by saying that 
it was only by the closest co-operation that they would be 
able to realise in a concrete way the findings adopted by the 
Council, and make the fruits of the Union’s long experience 
an increasing power for good in the widest international 
circles. 








(Continued from page 231) 


SWITZERLAND 


Correction of Speech Defects 


At the instigation of the Swiss Study Committee for the Correc- 
tion of Speech Defects, the municipal authorities of Zurich in 1947 
opened the first nursery school for children suffering from speech 
defects ; a second nursery school has been inaugurated during the 
current year. 

The parents either take the initiative themselves, or the child 
is admitted at the request of an ordinary nursery school. Tuition 
in these special kindergartens is free, as is also the individual treat- 
ment by a speech therapist. There is accommodation at each 
centre for 20 to 30 children ; the period of treatment may vary from 
four weeks to 12 months, at the end of which the children either 
return to the ordinary nursery schools, or go on to elementary 
classes. 


(Pro Juventute, No. 6, 1950, p. 268.) 
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INFORMATION 





I. U. C. W. News 


Advisory Committee on Relief Questions 


This Committee met in Paris on 28 and 29 September 1950, at 
the HQ of the Save the Children Federation, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. O. Lowman, European Field Supervisor of the Federation. 
The session was attended by: Miss E. Fog (Red Barnet, Denmark), 
Miss R. Fletcher (S.C.F., Great Britain), Mrs. A. Roessel and Dr. 
T. Arnéus (Radda Barnen, Sweden). The Secretariat of the Union 
was represented by Dr. G. Thélin, Secretary General. 

The principal questions examined by the Committee were: 
Relief for the children of Korea, for which several member organisa- 
tions of the Union have already pledged their support — Assistance to 
the child victims of the Cuzco Earthquake in Peru. — Present posi- 
tion and future of the refugee children in Western Europe — Relations 
of the I1.U.C.W. with UNIcEr, etc. 

The Advisory Committee’s recommendations have been submitted 
to the Executive Committee of the Union. 


I.U.C.W. Mission in the United States and Canada 


Direct contacts between the Secretariat and member organisa- 
tions and national institutions are extremely important in the life of 
the Union. It was with this object in view that Mrs. J.-M. Small, 
Deputy Secretary General of the Union, recently went to the United 
States and Canada. 

Arriving in New York on 30 November, she made preliminary 
contact with the member organisations of the Union, as well as with 
the United Nations and with Miss Mary A. Dingman, I.U.C.W. Con- 
sultant there. Mrs. Small then went on to Canada, staying from 2 to 
11 November. After a return visit to New York, Mrs. Small went to 
Virginia, on 26 November, and from there proceeded to Washington 
to attend the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. While in that city she paid a visit to the Children’s Bureau. 
After another short stay in New York, Mrs. Small sailed for Europe 
on 16 December. 

In Canada, Mrs. Small was very cordially received by the 
I.U.C.W. member organisation, the Canadian Save the Children Fund, 
in Toronto (its head office), and in Montreal, Ottawa and Winnipeg 
by the Branch Committees. 

In Toronto, Mrs. Small was. welcomed and shown round by 
Mrs. Bays, President of the Toronto Local Committee, and Mrs. R. T. 
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Tanner, Executive Secretary of the Canadian S.C.F.; in Ottawa, by 
Miss Cairine Wilson, President of the Local Committee and member 
of the Executive Committee of the Union; in Montreal, by Mme 
Perrault and Prof. Williams, Joint Presidents of the Province of 
Quebec Committee, and in Winnipeg, by Mrs. Royal Burrit, Vice- 
President of the Manitoba Section. Unfortunately, Judge McRuer, 
President of the Canadian S.C.F., was away on circuit, but Mrs. Small 
renewed acquaintance with Mrs. McRuer. A reception was arranged 
in Toronto by the National Committee and the Local Branch; at a 
luncheon party in Ottawa Mrs Small met many leading people in 
child welfare circles; meetings were also arranged in Montreal and 
Winnipeg. 

On several occasions Mrs. Small was asked to speak on the work 
of the Union, and referred in warm terms to the splendid work done 
by the Canadian S.C.F., which had contributed an immense amount of 
practical relief, the need for which unfortunately still exists in diffe- 
rent parts of the world. She paid a visit to the Winnipeg Welfare 
Council. In Ottawa, Mrs. Small conferred with the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 

Among the many children’s homes and institutions she visited 
during this itinerary may be mentioned the Institute of Child Study, 
the Child Guidance Clinic and the Home Service Association (Toronto). 
Mrs. Small also gave a number of press and radio interviews. 

An equally cordial reception was extended to Mrs. Small in the 
United States. In New York, she discussed the programme of the 
Union and of the Federation with Dr. John R. Voris, President of the 
Save the Children Federation and Vice-President of the Executive 
Committee of the I.U.C.W., and with several of his colleagues, in 
particular, Mr. N. Lemtugov (Overseas Committee) and Mrs. Charley 
Tidd Cole (Rural Child Service Department). On 17 November she 
was the guest of honour at the Overseas Board, presided over by Prof. 
Saintonge. : 

Mrs. Small also met Dr. L. W. Mayo and Mr. Spencer H. Crookes, 
respectively President and Secretary of the Child Welfare League of 
America which has recently joined the Union. With them she dis- 
cussed the development of working relations between the two organ- 
isations. 

This was also the theme of conversations, in the field of the 
handicapped child, with the leading officers of the International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples: Dr. Henry Kessler, President ; 
Mr. Donald V. Wilson, Director, and Miss Bell Greve, General Secre- 
tary. 

Among the many other. American organisations with whom 
Mrs. Small had an exchange of views may be mentioned : American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, Near East Foundation, National 
Probation Association, Child Placing and Adoption Committee, 
Spence-Chapin Adoption Service, Welfare Council of New York City, 
and the New York City Youth Board. 

Mrs. Small also visited a number of institutions, e.g. the Kessler 
Institute for Rehabilitation (West Orange), the Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute (New York University), the Good Neighbourhood Community 
Centre (Harlem — New York). 

During her visit to South Virginia, where she was the guest of 
the American Federation, Mrs. Small was accompanied by Miss Adda 
Dilts. Abington, Lebanon, Honacker and Wytheville were the main 
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points on this itinerary ; visits were paid to the rural schools sponsored 
by the Federation. 

Mrs. Small gave a number of talks on the various aspects of the 
Union’s work to different groups and also spoke on the radio and 
gave some press interviews. 

Together with Miss Mary Dingman, I.U.C.W. Consultant at the 
United Nations, Mrs. Small attended some of the sessions of the 
U.N. General Assembly and its Commissions. She discussed with 
members of the Department of Social Activities and with the officers 
in charge of organising assistance to the people of Korea the general 
lines of I.U.C.W. collaboration. In addition, she attended the 
meetings of the Unicer Advisory Committee of International 
Non-Governmental Organisations. 


The I.U.C.W. and Protection of Mothers and Children in Times of War 


The Geneva Conventions adopted on 12 August 1949 by the Diplo- 
matic Conference of Geneva entered into force on 21 October 1950: 

One of these Conventions deals with the protection of civilians 
in times of war and comprises many Articles concerning mothers 
and children 1, provisions which would have averted a great deal of 
suffering had they been applied in the last world war. The Conven- 
tion provides, in particular, for the creation of hospital and safety 
zones and localities to protect certain categories of civilians from the 
effects of war—among whom are included children under 15, expectant 
mothers and mothers of children under 7 years of age. The free 
passage of all essential foodstuffs, clothing and tonics intended for 
children under 15, expectant mothers and maternity cases is author- 
ised under certain conditions. Special measures are foreseen for 
the education of children who are orphaned or separated from their 
families as a result of the war, and for their eventual reception in a 
neutral country. Enquiries made by members of families dispersed 
owing to the war are to be facilitated, with a view to their getting 
in contact with each other and if possible reuniting ; facilities have 
also to be extended to ensure the proper working of all institutions 
devoted to the care and education of children ; also for the identifica- 
tion of children. The passing of a death sentence on anyone under 
18 years of age at the time the offence was committed is prohibited. 
Regarding the internment of civilians, parents and children must, 
in principle, be housed together in the same premises. Expectant 
and nursing mothers and children under 15 are to receive additional 
food ; arrangements are to be made for children and young people 
to attend schools either within the place of internment or outside, etc. 

The main responsibility for applying the Convention rests 
with the Governments concerned and the Protecting Powers. 

Provision is made for national Information Bureaux to be 
created with special sections for the identification of children ; they 
will work in close co-operation with a Central Agency set up on the 
initiative of the International Committee of the Red Cross. 

Besides the International Committee of the Red Cross the Con- 
vention mentions on several occasions “other impartial humanitarian 
bodies” to whom special tasks could be entrusted. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. III, 1949, N°5, 
pp. 218-221. 
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To mark the entry into force of the Convention a-circular letter 
was sent to member organisations recalling the purport of the Conven- 
tion, requesting them to bring pressure to bear upon their Government 
if it had not yet been ratified by their country, and to take whatever 
steps might be appropriate with the national authorities and other 
competent bodies. 


Greek Children Returned to their Parents 


It was with great satisfaction and a deep sense of relief that the 
I.U.C.W. learned that 21 Greek children were repatriated by Yugosla- 
via on Saturday, 25 November, under the care of Colonel de Meyer, 
delegate representing the International Committee of the Red Cross 
and the League of Red Cross Societies (the two bodies charged by 
the United Nations to arrange the return of the Greek children 
removed from their parents three years ago). 

The children were handed over at Thermalna Banja. The same 
evening they were brought to a home in Salonika specially prepared 
for them by the Greek Red Cross, whose representatives were also 
present to welcome them. The parents had been invited to Salonika 
to receive back their children. A few of them, with their parents’ 
consent, remained behind at the home temporarily for treatment 
and observation for suspected contagious infections. The Inter- 
national Red Cross representative will remain with them until they 
return home. i 

The Yugoslav Red Cross delegates have stated that other 
Greek children will shortly be repatriated also. 

The I.U.C.W. is very happy indeed at this announcement, and 
fervently hopes that all the Greek children will soon be restored to 
their parents and their country. The Union pays a warm tribute 
to the tireless efforts of the International Red Cross and hopes that 
Yugoslavia’s example will be followed by other countries which are 
holding the Greek children claimed by their parents. 
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International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 


International Children’s Emergency Fund (Unicef) 


In connection with the long-range activities for children, the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies have examined ways 
and means of co-ordinating, on the international level, the resources 
and the development of programmes best calculated to meet the 
needs of the children. 

The problem of the future of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund has occupied a leading place in the discussions of 
this subject during the past two years, both in UNiceF itself as well 
as in the Social Commission of the Economic and Social Council and 
in the specialised agencies 1. 

Atits plenary session of ‘1 December 1950, the General Assembly 
U.N. adopted unanimously, with one abstention, the following 
of the resolution : 


The General Assembly, 


Having considered resolution 310 (XI) of the Economic and 
Social Council in the light of resolutions 57 (I) and 318 (IV) of the 
General Assembly, 


Recognizing the necessity for continued action to relieve the 
sufferings of children, particularly in under-developed countries and 
countries that have been subjected to the devastation of war and to 
other calamities, 


1. Reaffirms its approval of the policy of the Executive Board 
of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund to 
devote a greater share of the Fund’s resources to the development 
of programmes outside Europe; 


2. Expresses again its gratitude to Governments and individuals 
for their generous contributions enabling the Fund to carry out its 
tasks ; 


3. Renews its appeal to Governments and private persons to 
continue their contributions to the Fund, and to the various official 
and private international organizations interested in child welfare 
to collaborate with the Fund in every possible way ; 


4. Recommends to Member States that they develop and improve 
their national child welfare services, providing, if possible, the 
necessary funds for that important purpose under their respective 
budgets ; 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. IV, 1950, Ne 3, 
pp. 142-146. 
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5. Requesis the Economic and Social Council, in consultation 
with the appropriate specialized agencies : 


(a) To give greater emphasis in support of national programmes 
designed to aid children within the framework of existing United 
Nations activities for promoting the economic and social development 
of under-developed areas ; 


(b) To explore the means of procuring and financing supplies 
incidental to such programmes, especially those needed for demonstra- 
tion purposes ; 

6. Decides : 


(a) That the Executive Board of the Fund shall be reconstituted 
as from 1 January 1951 to consist of the Governments of the States 
represented on the Social Commission and the Governments of eight 
other States, not necessarily Members of the United Nations, to be 
designated by the Economic and Social Council for appropriate 
terms, with due regard to geographical distribution and to the 
representation of the major contributing and recipient countries ; 


(b) During the period of the Fund’s existence, as provided 
in paragraph 6 (e), the Board, in accordance with such principles 
as may be laid down by the Economic and Social Council and its 
Social Commission, shall, with due regard to the urgency of the needs 
and available resources, formulate the policies, determine the pro- 
grammes and allocate the ressources of the Fund for the purpose 
of meeting, through the provision of supplies, training and advice, 
emergency and long-range needs of children and their continuing 
needs particularly in under-developed countries, with a view to 
strengthening, wherever this may be appropriate, the~ permanent 
child health and child welfare programmes of the countries receiving 
assistance ; 


(c) That the Executive Board shall take all necessary steps 
to ensure close collaboration between the Administration of the 
Fund and the specialized agencies, pursuant to the agreements 
between the United Nations and the specialized agencies ; 


(d) That the Administration of the Fund shall, as appropriate, 
obtain from inter-governmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions having a special interest in child and family welfare the advice 
and technical assistance which it may require for the implementation 
of its programmes ; 

(e) That the General Assembly will again consider the future 
of the Fund at the expiration of three years, with the object of 
continuing the Fund on a permanent basis. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


Thirty-ninth Conference 


The 39th Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, held in 
Dublin from 8-13 September 1950, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Frank Fahy (Ireland) and attended by 198 participants representing 
34 parliaments of the world, gave a great deal of attention to child 
protection. 
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M. Hoyaux (Belgium) presented an introductory report on this 
subject which gave rise to a very comprehensive resolution 1 ; extracts 
or summaries of the salient points are given below. 

The I.U.C.W. has taken note of this resolution with the keenest 
interest. It is happy to find this understanding attitude and support 
on the part of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which may count 
on an affirmative response to the recommendation expressed in the 
resolution for co-operation between the two bodies. Such collabora- 
tion can serve but to strengthen the long-standing ties between them, 
to which point was given quite recently by the presence of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union representative at the General Council of the 
I.U.C.W. 


I. The 39th Inter-Parliamentary Conference is of opinion that 
the protection of children in general is a postulate of civilisation and 
of international morality. It approves the Declaration of the Rights 
of ae Child, called the Geneva Declaration (as revised in September 
1948)... 

The Conference is desirous of seeing this Declaration, with 
possible modifications in content and form, adopted by the United 
Nations. Such a decision might become the starting-point for a 
widespread campaign throughout the world in favour of the protec- 
tion of children. 


II. In connection with the intellectual protection of children, 
which is one of the main elements in obtaining a lasting peace, the 
Conference requests the Committee on Social and Humanitarian 
Questions to draw up jointly with the Committee on Intellectual 
Relations a draft recommendation for those countries desirous of 
supporting the international endeavour... 

This paragraph of the resolution stresses that children must be 
protected against certain films and calls for legislative measures to 
regulate the admission of children under the age of 16 into cinemas ; 
the conclusion of international agreements to encourage and increase 
the production of children’s films, by proposing the abolition of 
certain compulsory financial deposits, of certain taxes and duties, 
and of certain restrictions placed upon the length of films; it also 
recommends that all possible support should be given to films for 
children and young people based on principles of human solidarity, 
tolerance and peace in freedom. 


Paragraph III is devoted to the young worker, and in particular 
“requests the Committee on Social and Humanitarian Questions 
to take example from the decisions reached by the San Francisco 
Conference (1948) to draw up, in collaboration with the International 
Labour Office, a code with regard to the working child to be communi- 
cated to the national Groups in the form of a recommendation... ”. 


IV. The Conference, concerned at the situation of stateless 
children, adopts the conclusions of the study made on the question 
by the International Union for Child Welfare. In this connection, 
it requests the Juridical Committee and the Committee on Social 
and Humanitarian Questions of the Inter-Parliamentary Union to 
hold a joint meeting for the purpose of drawing up recommendations 
to be sent to the affiliated Groups. It expresses the wish that Dele- 


1 Initer-Parliamentary Bulletin, October 1950, separate section. 
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gates of the International Union for Child Welfare be invited to attend 
the joint meetings of these two Committees as observers. 


V. The Conference requests Parliaments to study: 


(1) the case ,of illegitimate and abandoned children, orphans, etc., 
since these children have the same rights as the legitimate 
child ; 

(2) the case of legitimate children in homes where, permanently 
or temporarily, ‘they cannot be brought up in normal circum- 
stances, either physically or morally ; 

.(3) the adoption of children, including those of foreign nationality ; 


(4) the position of children who are either physically or mentally 
deficient ; 


(5) the position of maladjusted and delinquent children. 


On the subject of young delinquents the Conference recommended 
a whole series of measures and reforms. 


VI. This paragraph “ requests parliamentarians in all countries 
to take an interest in the initiative of the U.N. International Children’s 
Emergency Fund... It also emphasises that assistance should be 
given to war orphans, orphans of workmen and the children of 
disabled men, soldiers, prisoners of war, political prisoners and 
members of the Resistance Movement... ”. 

The Conference asked (a) that “exchanges of children anxious 
to improve their knowledge should be facilitated between the various 
countries; and (b) that a world institute for children and young 
people should be set up within the United Nations Organisations... ”. 


The Conference also recommended that all Parliaments repre- 
sented in the Inter-Parliamentary Union should ratify the Geneva 
Conventions as soon as possible; and that schemes should be imme- 
diately formulated designed to assist countries suffering from food 
shortages. 

Other resolutions passed by the Conference dealt with the 
revision of unequal treaties, the teaching of history, participation of 
indigenous populations in the legislative, administrative, economic 
and social assemblies of non-metropolitan territories, the maintenance 
of peace and the conditions for a lasting peace. 


LEAGUE OF RED CROSS SOCIETIES 


Fourth Session of Health Advisory Committee 


The Health Advisory Committee of the League of Red Cross 
Societies held its Fourth Session on 13-14 October at Monte Carlo. 
The I.U.C.W., invited to send an observer, was represented by Miss 
Luise Frankenstein. One of the items on the agenda was the drawing 
up of a maternity and child welfare programme for National Red 
Cross Societies. Dr. Dennis Geffen, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the British National Baby Welfare Council, in his 
introductory report on “ The Work of Voluntary Organisations in the 
Sphere of Maternal and Child Welfare ”, discussing the relations - 
between statutory and voluntary services, identified himself with the 
findings of the I.U.C.W. adopted by this year’s General Council. 
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When he traced the growth of maternal and child welfare in England 
he referred to the activities of the Save the Children Fund, as conspi- 
cuous examples of the pioneering work of voluntary organisations. 
He outlined a detailed programme for the Red Cross Society if they 
wished to initiate or to participate in maternal ande child welfare 
activities. The Committee, appreciating the importance of maternal 
and child welfare, recommended : 


a) That National Societies should continue to take an active interest 
in all aspects of maternal and child welfare, particularly in 
countries where governmental provision does not cover all the 
requirements ; 


b) That, in countries where the need exists, assistance should be 
given in the establishment of regional schemes for a Health 
Visitor Service ; 


c) That courses of training for Red Cross members in maternal and 
child welfare should be actively encouraged so that not only 
will they have a basic knowledge of the subject but will also be 
able thus to assist Health Visitors if and when required. 

Suitable modified courses of instruction in child welfare for 
Juniors should also be encouraged ; 


d) That the Health Bureau of the League should maintain close 
contact with the World Health Organisation in this field of 
activity and should study the recommendations of its Expert 
Committee on Maternal and Child Welfare so as to see where best 
the Red Cross can help. 


One of the recommendations adopted, following a report on 
Mental Health by Dr. A. Répond, Chairman of the World Federation 
for Mental Health, speaks of the need for the Red Cross to take part 
in mental health work and recommends that National Societies should 
assist in the establishment of model child guidance clinics where they 
do not exist. 

In view of the danger of creating Red Cross services in fields 
where other organisations — voluntary or statutory — have been 
working for similar objectives, the recommendations of principle 
which cover all recommendations emphasise that the projects of the 
Red Cross should not overlap activities already carried out by other 
agencies. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHILDREN’S 
COMMUNITIES 


Second General Assembly 


The International Federation of Children’s Communities held 
its second General Assembly in Lyons (France) from 24-29 September. 
The young Federation, set up under the auspices of UNEsco at Trogen, 
in 1948, aims at representing all children’s communities through 
national associations, on a basis of strict political and religious 
neutrality. The General Assembly expressed these aims in the form- 
ally adopted Statute which, from now on, will govern the future 
policy of the Federation. 
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The debates on the Statute were preceded by the study of four 
main problems: 1) Why is the education of maladjusted children a 
major problem today? 2) The selection and training of workers 
in children’s communities; 3) The social education of children in 
communities ; 4) The application of findings about the education of 
children in communities to the general problems of education. 


Dr. Thérése Brosse (UNEsco), introducing the first question, 
spoke of the leading part children’s communities are taking in tackling 
the task of adapting and re-educating uprooted and maladjusted 
children, a good many of them war victims. She maintained that the 
experiences of the specialists working in this field could be made 
more fruitful if they found a possibility of co-ordinating their efforts 
within the framework of the great international organisations, be 
they inter-governmental or voluntary. 


In her paper on the selection and training of workers in children’s 
communities, Mlle Le Hénaff (Centre d’enirainement aux méthodes 
actives, France) stressed the need for highly qualified personnel, and 
the working group which further studied the recruitment and the 
formation of such personnel fully agreed that in view of the special 
problems connected with the life in children’s communities, such 
training should not be limited to the educational personnel but should 
be extended also, within certain limits, to the domestic staff. 


The discussion on the social education of children in communi- 
ties was introduced by Mr. David Wills (England). He reminded 
his audience of the importance of affection in the life of every child 
and pointed out that a child deprived — or who thinks he is depriv- 
ed — of affection in his home had the greatest difficulties in integrat- 
ing himself harmoniously into society. “Social education there- 
fore, ” he said, “can only begin when each child is made to feel that, 
whatever his earliest circumstances, and however unhappy his 
present condition, now, at any rate, he-is loved.” The working 
group summarised the aims of social education for children in com- 
munities : it should prepare the child for his life in the family as 
well as for his social responsibilities as a citizen of his country. 
Beyond this it should develop in every child international under- 
standing. In their conclusions the members of this working group 
emphasised that the leading principle of all education should be 
unconditional love, and they requested that every effort be made 
to give the child the feeling of stability and security, so much needed 
for the healthy development of the child. While in favour of creating 
an environment in which the children share responsibilities and some 
system of self-government, the working group expressed a warning 
lest children should imitate too closely the pattern of accepted forms 
of government as used in communities of adults. 

Most of the participants of the General Assembly were members 
of the Federation, and in addition there were representatives of the 
French authorities, of the United Nations and of various other 
international organisations. The most numerous -delegation was 
the French one, but there were also representatives from Austria, 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Israel, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The Secretariat of the Internaticnal Union for Child Welfare 
had delegated Miss L. Frankenstein ; two member organisations which 
have been taking special interest in the children’s community of 
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Moulin-Vieux, France, were equally represented : the French Comité 
national de l’Enfance (Mme Cahen Salvador) and the Swedish organ- 
isation of Rddda Barnen (Mrs. Lisa Lind). 


International Children’s Camp 


During the whole month of August this year the Castle of Sanem, 
Esch-sur-Alzette (Luxemburg), housed 40 boys and girls aged be- 
tween 14 and 17 — all war victims — who came from children’s com- 
munities in Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Netherlands and Switzerland. The camp, organised under the 
auspices of the International Federation of Children’s Communities 
on the invitation of the Luxemburg Teachers’ Federation, was placed 
under the patronage of the Ministry of Education of the Grand Duchy 
and of UNESCco. 

These few weeks were for the children a most enriching expe- 
rience, which laid the basis for a true international understanding. 

Before they left Sanem, the children decided to organise and 
finance a similar camp next year. They formed an international 
secretariat in which they invited I.F.C.C. to join. In the meantime 
they intend to publish their own journal, which will be sent out to 
all children’s communities !. 


INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF CHILDREN’S FILMS 


In newspapers and periodicals the heading “Children and the 
Cinema ” often stands for “the Cinema Causes Juvenile Delin- 
quency ”. Necessary though it is to draw public attention again 
and again to the disastrous influence of certain types of films on 
young minds, it is not by such complaints that the evil is overcome. 
A more positive approach is needed. ‘The growing interest in pro- 
ducing good films for children is a much more constructive contri- 
bution to the campaign against the bad film. 

But one would not do justice to the promising developments 
in the production of films specially designed for children if one were 
to consider them mainly from this point of view. Cinemas for 
children should, to quote an expression used by Mary Field, a British 
authority on children’s films, in her survey of this year’s Venice 
Film Festival? not be regarded “as an extension of the classroom 
or the clinic ”, but “as a place of happiness and pleasure. ” 

The Ninth International Film Festival, held at Venice from 
8 August to 10 September, included a special international festival 
and an international conference on children’s films. The films were 
shown to an audience of some. hundreds of boys and girls from nearby 
orphanages. In their resolutions the Conference expressed the wish 
that the reactions of children to films should be more systematically 
studied and that in future more attention be paid to programme 
building. Therefore the hope was expressed that in 1951 every 
country would submit to the Festival’s Film Jury whole programmes 
of films to be shown to children in their own cinemas, and no longer 
as had been done so far (on the occasion of the first two international 
festivals of films for children) only individual films. 


1 Courrier, published by Unesco. Vol. III, N° 9, Oct. 1950. 
2 Times Educational Supplement, 20 and 27 Oct. 1950. 
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WORLD FEDERATION FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


Annual Meeting 


The more the emphasis in mental hygiene is shifted from caring 
for the mentally deficient to creating conditions which improve men- 
tal health, the more grows the understanding that education has to 
play an important role in the service of mental health. In this 
connection it is certainly not without significance that at this year’s 
annual meeting of the World Federation for Mental Health (Paris, 
30 August-8 September 1950) not less than 6,out of the 11 discussion 
groups studied the problem of education. The second Annual 
Meeting 1, held at Geneva in 1949, had devoted just, one of its 9 
working groups to consider these questions, and the members of this 
group had felt strongly that there was need for intensified work in 
this field. The topics under which Mental Health in Education were 
discussed this year were: The pre-school child and parent-child 
relationship ; Children. of school-age and training of teachers in 
mental health education ; Handicapped children ; Professional educa- 
tion of mental health workers ; Basic factors and principles in mental 
health education. 

The meeting was attended by over 200 participants from 25 count- 
ries. Mr. W. Line (Toronto) was elected President of the Feder- 
ation; Dr. J. R. Rees is its Director. The I.U.C.W. was represented 
by Mlle Monod, of the Centre Francais de Protection de l Enfance. 





WORLD HEALTH ORGANISATION 


School Health. Services 


Guiding principles for the provision of health care for children 
of school age were defined for the first time on a world-wide basis 
by a group of medical officers, paediatricians, school physicians, 
health educators and nurses, invited to Geneva by W.H.O. for a 
week’s conference in August. The experts, including specialists 
from the Netherlands, the United States, Brazil and Sweden, empha- 
sised the need for “ team projects ”, involving parents, community, 
professional groups, social agencies and others interested in the 
welfare of the child. School health services should be a direct 
continuation of pre-school services and be so correlated that the benefit 
of information about the child accumulated during the pre-school 
period might be available in the school health programme. 

Schools in all areas and particularly in the underdeveloped areas 
should be used as demonstration centres of public health measures : 
well-ventilated school buildings with adequate washing and sanitary 
facilities should not only promote the child’s health but also serve 
as an educational example to the community. Among the minimum 
functions to be performed by school health services the Committee 
listed medical supervision, communicable disease control, nutrition 
services (provision of school meals and nutrition education), and 
stressed the value of health education and of mental health pro- 
grammes. 

Finally, the experts agreed on the need for the organisation in 
all schools of a school health team composed of a doctor, a nurse and 
the teacher. 


1 International Child Welfare Review, Vol. III, 1949, pp. 283-285. 
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National Child Welfare Movement 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, 3-7 December 1950 


Periodically since 1910, the President of the United States has 
called White House Conferences, normally every 10 years, to discuss 
major problems affecting American childhood. But whereas previous 
Conferences were mainly concerned with certain groups of under- 
privileged children, the Mid-Century gathering was unique in that 
it dealt with the well-being of all children and tried to establish the 
best ways and means of bringing it about positively rather than to 
remedy evils. The goal was “a society in which every child will 
have a fair chance for a healthy personality — more specifically .. . 
to provide at least partial answers to two questions: (1) How can 
children be helped to develop the mental, emotional and spiritual 
qualities essential for individual happiness and responsible citizen- 
ship; and (2) What physical, economic and social conditions are 
necessary for this development ”. 

Although Conference membership passed the 5,000 mark, it 
represented only a fraction of the 100,000 persons who for a year- 
and-a-half or two years had worked in state and local committees 
to try to reply to these questions from the point of view of their 
own community. The Conference was by no means a conference of 
specialists. It included 500 young people — boys and girls, many 
of them under 20 — and a number of parents, representing thus a fair 
cross section of the community. It was indeed remarkable how all 
the participants, whether high school students, mothers, professors 
at famous universities, well-known pediatricians, teachers or social 
workers, talked on equal terms, with due respect and consideration 
for each others’ opinions. 

There were plenty of opportunities to talk, as the Conference 
divided into 31 panels and 35 work groups, many of which were again 
broken down into sub-groups. Throughout these groups the debating 
was conducted with great earnestness and a sense of responsibility. 
This was perhaps what made the deepest impression on the foreign 
observers, of whom there were some 300, mostly Canadians, and 
Germans and Japanese invited by the U.S. Government, each of the 
other 38 countries being represented by only a few individuals. 
Many Governmental and Non-Governmental international organisa- 
tions had also sent observers. The I.U.C.W. was represented by 
Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary General and Miss Mary Dingman, 
its Consultant at the United Nations. Special meetings were organ- 
ised before and after the Conference for the foreign guests, first to 
acquaint them with the aims, background and organisation of the 
Conference, and afterwards to give them a chance to exchange 
impressions and report back to their hosts. 
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Although some of them had attended more interesting work 
groups than others, the general impressions were very similar. All 
were struck by the fact that the emotional needs of children were so 
generally recognised, even by lay people — so much so that many 
speakers stressed the need to reassure parents ; by the fact that team 
work of specialists was taken for granted in all fields: care of the 
handicapped, the delinquent, the emotionally disturbed, and the 
neglected child; by the fact that although racial segregation is still 
regularly practised in the Southern States, nobody defended it and 
all resolutions and recommendations against it were accepted by 
overwhelming majorities; by the importance attached to spiritual 
values and the tolerant attitude displayed towards all beliefs. This 
was exemplified by the fact that all plenary meetings opened with 
an invocation and were closed by a benediction given by rabbis, as 
well as by ministers and bishops of the different Christian denomina- 
tions. It also found expression in the very lively discussions which 
took place in the groups, and in the closing session, whenever reli- 
gion, education, or similar questions were debated. 

But, for most foreign observers, the highlight of the Conference 
was the closing session, when the 5,000 delegates discussed the 
final recommendations and brought in a considerable number of 
amendments, in a perfectly orderly manner, with great discipline, 
although views were often strongly expressed. It was a most 
remarkable demonstration of “democracy in action”. Another 
highlight of the Conference was the inspiring talk given by President 
Truman, who found time to come, as indicated on the programme, 
although the Conference coincided with the visit to Washington 
of Mr. Attlee and with a very critical phase of the Korean. War. 
The feeling of emergency underlined many of the principles stressed ; 
it came out openly in a speech by Mr. Romulo, former President 
of the U.N. Assembly, who stood up passionately for the United 
Nations and the ideal it represents. 

Before these brief remarks are closed, it is worth noting that 
the numerous reports sent by state committees had been boiled down 
in a few most readable booklets and charts; that the findings of the 
Conference cover 35 pages and the recommendations number 67; 
that some 120 national associations had booths illustrating their 
work from which their literature was distributed, and that some 
remarkable films and plays were shown between meetings. The 
plays, written and produced under the auspices of the Mental Health 
Association and followed by discussions, seem to be a most excellent 
way of making the ordinary lay person aware. of certain mental 
health and educational problems and of the best means of solving 
them. 


Washington D.C. December 1950. 
; J. M. SMALL. 
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The Pre-School Child 


WORLD ORGANISATION FOR PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


International Congress in Vienna 


The World Organisation for Pre-School Education held its third 
international Congress in Vienna from 14-19 August. On this 
occasion, 19 of the 35 countries in which it has member organi- 
sations were represented and considered the fundamental needs 
of the young children in relation to the demands of society. 
An attractive exhibition gave examples of the greatly varying 
systems and methods used in pre-school education in different 
countries, and a display of models and plans of kindergarten buildings 
proved of great interest and practical value. 


BULGARIA 


Kindergartens in Bulgaria 


Detailed regulations covering the establishment and organisa- 
tion of kindergartens were published on 5 July 1950 in Bulgaria. 
For children between the ages of three and seven years there are 
to be four categories of kindergartens offering half-day, full-day, 
weekly or full season care. The purpose of the kindergartens is to 
give children of pre-school age a sound basis for their general develop- 
ment — physical, mental, moral and social — and to permit their 
mothers to take an active part in the economic, cultural, public and 
political life of the country. In particular, weekly kindergartens 
are intended for children whose mothers are on night shift or engaged 
in production work during the week at places far from their homes. 
Kindergartens must be situated between the homes and the work- 
places of the mothers, but not on principal traffic routes. The 
regulations, in addition, contain detailed prescriptions respecting 
hygiene conditions and the material organisation and arrangement 
of kindergartens 1, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Play Centres Restore Mental Health 


The need for preventing physical disease or at least for curing 
it at an early stage is now widely recognised sand many countries 
can take pride in their voluntary and statutory child health services. 
But these services are mostly restricted to the physical aspects of 
health. It is therefore worth while to draw attention to the role 
infant welfare centres can play in helping the child. to overcome 
his difficulties resulting from emotional or mental disturbances. 
The play centres set up in New Zealand and Great Britain, for exam- 
ple, can therefore be considered as a welcome beginning and as a model 
for others to follow. “Play and happy relationship between a 
child and his parents are as essential for mental growth as food is 


1 Indusiry and Labour, publ. by the I.L.0., 1 Nov. 1950. 
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for physical growth, ” says R. Margaret Edge 1. In order to help 
children to establish or re-establish such happy relationships, play 
centres for the 2-5 year olds were created in St. Pancras, a borough 
of London, 2 years ago. The centres were started to cater for those 
children who were brought to the doctor because they had already 
a behaviour problem. In most cases it was not sufficient to give 
advice to the parents how to manage the child; it proved helpful 
to provide facilities for the child to play and have companionship 
and to give the mother and the child an opportunity to be away 
from one another for some part of each day. There is accommodation 
for 30 children in each centre, and in addition to them also for 
children who lack play facilities at home. The children come to the 
centre for a 3 hours’ play-session. The problem children attend 
daily, the others are invited only 1-3 times a week, depending on the 
demand at any time. The Health Authority has provided sandpits, 
educational material and some furniture, the parents of the children 
contribute to a Toy Fund and some have made valuable gifts of 
home-made toys. The problem of staffing of the centre has not been 
satisfactorily solved; the “minders.” usually employed lack the 
necessary technical training. If the need for well-trained personnel 
dealing with children is recognised everywhere, it is, indeed,obvious 
that specially well-qualified personnel should be in charge of such 
play centres, to which Child Guidance Clinics send a certain number 
of children in need of play therapy. “ The value of the play centres to 
the children who have used them ”, it is stated, “ has been immense ”. 


NORWAY 
Park-Aunts 
For years it has been the custom in Oslo — as well as in Sweden, 
e.g. in Stockholm — to gather children of pre-school age for open- 


air recreation in the public parks of the city and to provide for their 
supervision. But it is only since the beginning of this year that 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and the municipal authorities have 
shown their interest in these arrangements, up to now private, by 
establishing some rules and regulations for the supervisors and for 
the mothers who send their children to these playgrounds. These 
facilities for playing in the open air provide the city children who, 
in the majority of cases, have no access to private gardens, with 
a welcome chance of being out of doors under supervision of a respon- 
sible adult. The growing interest which the authorities take in 
these arrangements confirm that they play a useful role as a kind 
of substitute nursery school. 

The recently established rules demand that the supervisors 
be subject to health observation, especially with regard to tuber- 
culosis. 

The rules to be respected by the mothers request that they 
do not send their children to the park-aunt if they are not well. 
There are also detailed indications for the clothing found suitable 
for the children according to the weather 2. 


(Continued on page 207) 





1 “ The Play Centre ”, The Nursery Journal, October 1950, p. 12. 
2 “ Park-Aunts in Norway,” by M. E. Ogrim. The Nursery 
Journal, October 1950, p. 17. 
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Tribunal, An International Review of Penal Administration, published 
by the Howard League for Penal Reform, London. Subscrip- 
tion 5s. 6d. per annum. 





It is an independent non-official publication, aiming at providing 
a forum for the exchange of informed and critical views on the 
treatment of crime and delinquency and at supplementing the expres- 
sion of purely official and academic opinion. Its first number, 
issued in summer 1950, consists of eight articles in English, French 
or German, each with summaries in the two other languages. They 
include articles on “ The Teacher of Maladjusted Children ’’ and on 
“The Protection of Children in Holland ” 


Child Welfare Films. An international index of films and film- 
strips on the health and welfare of children. Prepared by 
Unesco and W.H.O. Geneva, 1950, 213 pp. 


This international catalogue has been prepared jointly by the 
World Health Organisation and Unesco. Twenty-six countries 
have reported on films produced either by private or public institu- 
tions. The information consists of descriptions and factual, but 
not critical, comments. The usefulness of this first list should be to 
stimulate the use, exchange and appraisal of the existing films. 
In the foreword, however, the hope is expressed that later on it will 
be possible “ to begin a system of international evaluations ”. This 
would, indeed, greatly add to the value of such a publication. 


Annual Report on Child and Youth Welfare. United Nations Publica- 
tions. New York 1949. 307 pp. 


This Report combines for the first time, in one comprehensive 
volume, annual reports on progress made in 'this field (covering the 
year 1947- -48) submitted by Governments, and summaries of texts 
of legislation (enacted in 1947). The second part was previously 
published by the League of Nations in a special volume in _the 
Legislative and Administrative Series. 


Family and Child Welfare in Norway. A survey published by the 
Joint Committee on International Social Policy, Oslo, 55 pp. 


This booklet is the first of a series of surveys on Norwegian 
social policy published by this Committee, which is a tripartite 
body of Government, labour and management representatives. 
In its introductory remark it emphasises the importance of organising 
: Bex ted centralised administration covering all aspects of child welfare, 

“it has long been a matter for concern that a social problem of 
porn importance as that of child welfare and protection has been 
left to private charity to the extent hitherto practised.” This 
small publication contains much useful information. 
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Child Welfare in the Netherlands. Documents of the Netherlands 
Union for Child Welfare. With an introduction by D.Q.R. 
Mulock Houwer, former Director of the National Bureau for 
Child Welfare. 32 pp. 1 fl. 


In this valuable booklet, published in Dutch, English, French 
and German editions, our member organisation presents a_ brief 
outline of the Dutch child welfare system. It gives an interesting 
general survey of the existing legal and administrative provisions and 
introduces the reader to a system of child welfare in which private 
initiative plays the predominant part. “ Private social assistance ”, 
we read in the introductory remarks, “is deeply rooted in the life of 
our people. ” 


Child Care in Israel. A Guide to the Social Services for Children and 
Youth. Prepared by the Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child 
and Youth Welfare on behalf of a Joint Survey Committee. 
Edited by Dr. C. FRANKENSTEIN. Jerusalem, 1950. 324 pp. 


This book combines the two possible functions. of a guide, i.e. 
to describe the facts such as they are, and to indicate the standards 
that should be attained. The comprehensive survey in its 30 chap- 
ters provides exact information on the existing services and on their 
historical and sociological background, but it also discusses principles 
and standards and measures achieved by these standards. This 
critical evaluation of the quality of the work, the methods applied, 
the achievements and failures, and equally the scientific and at 
the same time human approach to the object of the study deserve 
high praise. Social workers in Israel who read this book may 
justly take pride in the attainments of their country and they 
will be encouraged to overcome admitted shortcomings. Readers 
outside Israel will benefit for their own work from the critical discus- 
sions of objects and methods of the soial services in a country that 
tackles its social problems with so much dynamism. 


Social Case-work in Great Britain. Edited ‘by Cherry Morris. 
Faber and Faber, Ltd. London, 1950. 223 pp. 12s. 6d. 


This collection of essays is published on behalf of an Advisory 
Committee of Social Workers. It contains contributions made by 
specialist workers engaged in different branches of social case-work. 
They speak about their particular work in terms of definition and 
description. The descriptive parts give clear pictures of the work 
done in Family Welfare Organisations; in Probation and Moral 
Welfare Work ,and they show the functions of medical and psychiatric 
social workers. Child care, as provided for by the Children Act, 
1948, and Child Guidance are explained in detail. The definition 
of case-work is rather vague. Many writers use the term in a very 
broad sense for all social work which gives the person in need 
of help individual consideration and treatment. The way case-work 
is interpreted by the different contributors leaves no doubt that for 
the English conception of case-work the use of modern methods of 
psychology and psychoanalysis is less essential than for American 
case-workers. 
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Casework in U.S.A. — Theorie und Praxis der Einzelhilfe. Edited 
by Dr. Hertha Kraus. Wolfgang Metzner Verlag, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 1950. 485 pp. 


This book is primarily meant for German social workers, as a 
means of making them familiar with the principle and the methods 
of case-work as it has been developed in the United States. It 
contains, in German translation, a collection of 40 articles previously 
published in American periodicals. These essays deal with the 
subject from different angles; 9 of them are devoted to case-work 
with children and adolescents. In her introduction the editor, 
with her profound knowledge of American and European social 
services, interprets to the non-American reader the American system 
of social work, analysing its sociological, historial and ideological 
background. 


Handbuch der Jugendwohlfahrt. Edited by Dr. Heinrich LapgEs, 
Dr. Friedrich Scueck and Dr. Fritz StippEL. Wilhelm Steine- 
bach, Munieh-Dusseldorf, 1950. 319 pp. D.M. 9.80. 


This collection of 35 essays on topics all connected with child 
and youth welfare gives a survey on many different problems. It 
contains contributions on the legal and administrative provisions as 
they are to be found in present-day Germany ; there are more general 
articles referring, e.g., to the psychological aspects of juvenile 
maladjustment, to the symptoms of adolescence, and to modern 
principles of education in institutions. Typically German post-war 
problems are dealt with in such articles as the “ Selbsthilfewerk der 
Jugend ” which tells of the efforts of uprooted German youth to 
build up new settlements and thereby new life. 


Your Child and You. By Cecil Hay-SHaw. John Murray, London, 
1949. 157 pp. 6s Od. 


Children of Today and Tomorrow. By Ethel Duxes and Margaret 
Hay. Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1949. 249 pp. 12s 6d. 


Stripped of the impressive technical terms and psychological 
jargon, Your Child and You demonstrates that nothing essential 
need be lost in getting over to parents the content of modern psycho- 
logy as an aid to bringing up their children. That they may occa- 
sionally need such help is not surprising, in view of the complexity 
of modern social life. How reassuring for them to know that the 
unusual behaviour of their child which is disquieting them is amenable 
to treatment by a skilled child psychologist trained to uncover the 
hidden conflict. causing it. ° 

The first part of the book deals with the problems parents. are 
likely to encounter with the normal child; the second with those 
connected with maladjusted, backward and handicapped children ; 
and the third with the methods used by child guidanee clinics to help 
such children become happier and better adjusted human beings. 


Published for the British Social Hygiene Council, Children of 
Today and Tomorrow is likewise meant to reach a helping hand to 
parents and parents-to-be, and to put before them in an easily 
assimilable form the stuff that is stored up in erudite text-books 
and scientific journals. But its attack is more broadly-based than 
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the first book, in that it is one of a series produced by the Council 
in pursuit of its declared objects, e.g. to preserve and strengthen 
the family as the basic social unit, to encourage the dissemination of 
biological knowledge as a means of emphasising the social responsi- 
bilities of individuals, etc. 

The authors are experts who draw generously from their wide 
experience and knowledge, illustrating by case histories the kind 
of psychological problems that are referred for treatment to children’s . 
psychiatric clinics. ° 


A Handbook of Parentcraft. By Leslie George HouspeEn, O.B.E., 
M.D. Eyre and Spottiswoode, London, 1948. 152 pp. 5s 0d. 


A book for parents who are looking for sound straightforward 
advice, based on simple explanations. Dr. Leslie HouspEN, author 
of other books on similar subjects, is a general practitioner and very 
active in the field of health education. He is a member of the Save 
the Children Fund Council and honorary medical adviser to the Fund. 


Nursery-Infant Education. Report of a Consultative Committee 
appointed by the Executive of the National Union of Teachers. 
With illustrations. Evans Bros., Ltd., London, 1949. 117 pp. 
5s Od. 


The terms of reference of this Committee were “ to examine and 
report on the aims, practices and achievements of Nursery-Infant 
Education, and to make recommendations in relation thereto. ” 

The recommendations which follow the critical survey of the 
existing variety of schemes of pre-school education refer inter alia 
to school equipment, hygienic arrangements, meals, teacher training 
and size of classes. “ No class in the infant school should exceed 
30 on the roll.” It is recommended that all children should spend 
three years in the infant department, a recommendation all the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that “in England and Wales in 
January, 1948, less than 5 per cent of pre-school children were 
receiving nursery education.” 


Everyday Problems of Childhood. By E. Mildred NEviLL. Wm Earl 
and Co. Ltd., London, 1950. 156 pp. 6s Od. 


An introduction to the problems for which parents and anyone 
dealing with children may look for guidance. The author emphasises 
that she aims at suggesting an attitude rather than at covering all 
problems. The book is written in the form of dialogues between an 
educational psychologist and individual members of different types 
of families. 


Personality Deviations Occurring in Children of Pre-School Age. 
By John Bostock and Edna Hitt. University of Queensland 
Press, Brisbane, 1949. 76 pp. 7s 6d. 


That many nervous and mental illnesses in adults have their 
origin in the unsolved problems of childhood is pretty generally 
accepted to-day. But by the time the adult patient reaches the 
psychoanalyst the material on which he can base an accurate analysis 
has usually been erased by the passage of years. This research 
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project conducted by the Department of Medical Psychology of the 
University of Queensland therefore takes time by the forelock. 
Supported by a multitude of statistics and charts, its appeal will be 
mainly to the expert, but even the lay reader can glean an appre- 
ciable harvest. 


Juniors. A book for Junior School Parent-Teacher Groups. By 
George H. PumpureyY. E. and S. Livingstone, Ltd., Edinburgh, 
1950. 162 pp. 8s 6d. 


Mr. H. Pumpurey, headmaster, presents his views and his 
counsel, based on his own experience and on the findings of recent 
research in child development. His object is to provide parents and 
teachers of children aged 7-11 years with information and advice. 
Suggestions of topics for discussion in parent-teacher groups are added 
to the different chapters which include such subjects as the child’s 
health, its mental development, sex education, discipline, reading, 
radio and the cinema. 


Nobody Wanted Sam. The Story of the Unwelcomed Child, 1530- 
1948. By Mary Hoprxirx. John Murray, London, 1949. 
180 pp. 15s Od. 


From Tudor times to the present day, here unfolded is the 
story of the treatment of the illegitimate child, its course interwoven 
with the whole growth of the social services in Britain. A grim 
narrative, indeed, leading us into the parish poorhouse, the Victorian 
workhouse, the prison, the home for “ penitent ” erring women. 
But parallel with the horrors, the author traces the ceaseless drive 
that was carried on in Parliament, the tireless labour of individuals, 
to salvage the luckless foundling and give him a normal childhood. 
Until now the struggle has been to secure improvement in the 
material conditions; now attention is being turned to “Sam’s ” 
need for affection and a normal home life. 

Packed with historic detail, this book loses nothing by being 
eminently readable. 


National Baby. By Sarah Campion. Ernest Benn, Ltd., London, 
1950. 151 pp. 7s Od. 


An entertaining account given by an English mother who des- 
cribes her experiences of having her first baby under the National 
Health Scheme. 


Cloak of Charity. By Betsy Ropcers. With illustrations. Methuen’ 


and Co. Ltd., London, 1949. 185 pp. 16s Od. 


Of these eight studies in eighteenth century philanthropy the 
chapter on Captain Coram’s foundation of the first home for home- 
less children in England in 1739, the famous Foundling Hospital in 
London, and the chapters on Sunday Schools and “ schools of indus- 
try ” should be of particular interest to readers of this Review. 
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Children and the Cinema : 


Report of the Departmental Committee on Children and the 
Cinema. H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1950. Cmd. 7945. 
109 pp. 3s Od. 


Children and the Cinema. By J. C. Warp. The Social Survey. 
Central Office of Information, London, April 1949. 100 pp. 


Whether the main value of the Departmental Committee’s 
report lies in the presentation of facts and opinions of witnesses and 
of the conclusions reached by the Committee, or in the questions 
asked but not yet answered, is hard to say. These latter are summar- 
ised under the heading: Suggestions for Research. It has become 
evident in the course of the investigations carried out by the Com- 
mittee that far too many general statements on the effects of cinema 
attendance on children lack a scientific basis. This holds true for 
the physical as well as the psychological and moral effects. Particular 
attention was given to the question whether juvenile delinquency is 
attributable to attendance at the cinema, and if so, to what extent. 
From the replies to an enquiry addressed to the persons most compe- 
tent to judge it results that the direct influence of films on juvenile 
offenders seems less strong than is generally assumed in the public 
mind. 


At the request of the Departmental Committee on Children and 
the Cinema mentioned above, the Social Survey contributed to the 
Committee’s investigation information on the frequency with which 
children of school age go to the cinema, the proportion of children 
who belong to cinema clubs and the extent to which children see 
films classified as for adults. These data and some other relevant 
information are given in detail. 


Entwurzelte Jugend (Youth Uprooted). Vol. IX, No 3, 1950 of the 
Revue suisse de Psychologie, published by Hans Huber, Berne. 


“We must conclude that there are incredible reserves of phy- 
sical and moral strength in human nature, since in spite of having 
lived through all this our young generation has emerged practically 
unscathed ”, says I. Pougatch in his article on children’s communi- 
ties. This optimism is founded on the experiences of different 
members of S.E.P.E.G. (International Study Weeks for Child Victims 
of the War). The account and analysis of these experiences, pre- 
sented by a member organisation of the I.U.C.W., are enlightening 
and comforting because they show what can be achieved when men 
and women of good will and of the necessary technical qualifications 
help the uprooted to adapt to a new soil. 

The articles deal with the life in children’s communities in 
France and Germany ; with children in transit in Switzerland, whom 
S.E.P.E.G. workers helped to overcome their mental disturbances ; 
with problems of re-education illustrated by examples from Italy, 
and with the psychology of youth in general. The majority of the 
articles are written in German or French ; there are also English and 
Italian contributions, and the study of this volume should be of 
value both from a theoretical and a more practical point of view. 
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Die seelische Heimatlosigkeit im Kindesalter und ihre Auswirkungen. 
By Dr. Julia ScowarzMANNn. GBS-Verlag, Schwarzenburg, 1948. 
108 pp. Fr. 6.10. 


The author, a Zurich psychologist experienced in child guidance 
work, describes the symptoms and effects of inner loneliness and 
shows how one can help children to overcome this dangerous state 
of mind. 


Psychologie des Jungmadchens. By Maria ZiLiic. Quelle & Meyer 
M.G.B.H., Heidelberg, 1949. 132 pp. 


A study of the adolescent girl, aged 12-14 years. The observa- 
tions have been made in accordance with scientific methods, the 
findings are presented in a refreshingly concrete fashion.’ The reader 
becomes familiar with the girls’ habits, games, contacts, ambitions 
and feelings, and with the way they express themselves. Friend- 
‘ship, religious sentiment, untruthfulness, sex problems and delin- 
quency are among the topics selected for investigation. 


Helping Boys in Trouble. By Melbourne S. AppLeGATE. Association 
Press, New York, 1950. 124 pp. $1.75. 


Mr. Melbourne S. APPLEGATE presents in a very direct and 
simple manner his methods of winning the confidence of and guiding 
maladjusted boys. The author has gained his vast experience in 
serving as a volunteer in the Big Brother Movement, and he writes 
for other laymen who want to befriend individual boys in trouble. 
The programme which is outlined in this book is designed primarily 
to help boys of average, or better than average, mentality. 


For Youth Only. By Gordon Etre. Faber & Faber, Ltd., London, 
1949. 192 pp. 10s 6d. 


The author discusses problems facing the young youth leader 
for whom this book is primarily written; he deals inter alia with 
religious observance, leadership, boy-and-girl relationships, methods 
of self-government and the technique of organisation and adminis- 
tration of youth centres and youth councils. 


Ask the Children. By Lt.-Col. Forp Tomson, M.B., Ch.B., I.M.S. 
(Retd.). Cassel & Co. Ltd., London, 1950. 288 pp. 15s Od. 


The title indicates the approach which the author recommends 
as the only promising method in education, i.e. to ask the children 
what they think and to gain their approval for educational measures 
applied to them. Colonel Ford Thomson, Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Madras in Child Psychology, explains the working of the 
child’s mind and describes appropriate methods for training the child 
and for dealing with young delinquents. He combines knowledge, 
practical experience and common sense; his attitude is, however, 
not “fundamentally different ” (quoted from the dust cover) from 
other modern methods of character training used elsewhere. Parents 
and teachers will benefit from this readable book. 
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Analytic Group Psychotherapy with Children, Adolescents and Adults. 
By S. R. Stavson. Columbia University Press, New York, 1950. 
275 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. SLAvVSON, an authority in this field, presents methods of 
group psychotherapy based on psychoanalytical insight. The author 
gives a general introduction into the principles and methods of 
psychotherapy and describes, in particular, group activities used 
with children and adolescents. The book contains case histories 
and detailed records and interpretation of playgroup activities with 
children of pre-school and of school age, and of activity-interviews 
and interviews with adolescent girls and adults. A glossary aids 
the reader who is not familiar with the psychoanalytical terminology. 


Psychosocial Development of Children. By Irene M. JossEtyn, M. D. 
Family Service Association of America. U.S.A., 1948, 134 pp.$1.75 


The author, a practising psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, pre- 
sents, primarily to social workers, the psychiatric concepts regarding 
the psychological development of the individual. The lectures cover 
problems related to the different stages of growth. The last chapter 
deals with the case-worker as therapist. 


Child Therapy —- A Casework Symposium. Family Service Associa- 
tion of America. U.S.A., 1948. 217 pp. $3.25. 


These case illustrations and discussions show the practical 
application of psychoanalytical principles in casework with children. 


Eighty Thousand Adolescents. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1950. 
188 pp. 12s. 6d. 


A monograph, illustrated by maps, photographs and diagrams, 
describing the methods and analysing in detail the results of a study 
of the young people of Birmingham. This study was made by the 
staff and students of Westhill Training College, under the direction 
of Bryan Reep, Youth Tutor. The investigation produced much 
illuminating information, part of which was obtained from the 
young people themselves. The value of this study, however, goes 
beyond providing the reader with interesting facts; it discusses the 
purpose of youth service and evaluates the quality of the local pro- 
visions thereby indicating standards to be achieved. 


Die Situation der Jugend in einem bayerischen Landkreis. A study 
of the biological, economic, social, spiritual and moral situation 
of youth. By Dr. pad. Theodor VoGcEL. Published on behalf 
of the Arbeiisgemeinschaft fiir Jugendpflege und Jugendfiirsorge 
by Deuisches Jugendarchiv, Miinchen, 1950. 46 pp. 


This study covers approx. 17,000 children and young people 
between 10 and 25 years of age, living in the rural district of Rosen- 
heim, Bavaria. 

_ Generally speaking, these young people do not respect formal 
authority ; they have been called rebels against authority. They are 
attached to their native birthplace, but the conception of the State 
has no interest for them. Their attitude towards the State and 
politics varies between indifference, mistrust and hostility. _Compar- 
ed with previous years, the number of cases of (real) delinquency 
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has not increased during the period between 1 April 1949 and 31 March 
1950. Considering the great hardships in which these youngsters, 
many of them refugees, are growing up, one can hardly be surprised 
at the lack of joyfulness, optimism and will-power shown by a 
considerable number, nor at the mistrust with which they face life. 


The Infancy of Speech and the Speech of Infancy. By Leopold STEIN, 
M.M., F.R.A.I., F.C.S.T. Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, 1949. 
209 pp. 21s Od. 
An attempt to reconstruct the language of our pre-historic ances- 
tors by way of analogy with the development of infant speech. 


Books Received 
(some of which will be reviewed in a later issue). 


Dramatic Work With Children. By E. M. LANGpon. Dennis Dobson, 
Ltd. London, 1948. -62 pp. 


Mental Health and The Family. Proceedings of the Conference on 
Mental Health and the Family, 23-24 March 1950. 80 pp. 5s Od. 


“These Rights and Freedoms’. United Nations Department of 
Public Information, New York, 1950. 214 pp. 10s Od. 


The Psychological Aspects of Child Development. By Susan Isaacs, 
M. A., D.Se. Evans Bros. Ltd. London, reprinted 1949. 45pp. 
2s 6d. 


Abriss der geistigen Entwicklung des Kindes. By Karl BUHLER. 
Quelle & Meyer, Heidelberg, 7th edition 1949. 180 pp. 


Institutioner Til Vaern For Born Og Unge I Danmark. By Oluf J. 
SKERBAEK. G.E.C. Gads Forlag, Kebenhavn, 6th edition 1950. 
310 pp. 


Maternity Care in Two Counties. By Frank E. Wuitacre, M.D. 
and Ellen WHITEMAN JONES,;M.P.H. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1950. 165 pp. 4s Od. 


Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. By Sheldon and Eleanor GLUECK. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950. 399 pp. 


Mutter und Kind. By Dr. med. Paula Scuvitz-Bascuo. GBS-Verlag, 
Schwarzenburg, 3rd revised and enlarged edition. 1949. 280 pp. 


Das Seelenleben des Jugendlichen. By M. Tramer. GBS-Verlag, 
Schwarzenburg, 1947. 111 pp. 


Wychowanie Pozaszkolne (Education outside of the school). Monthly 
educational review, published by the Friends of Children Asso- 
ciation (Towarzysiwo Przyjaciol Dzieci). No. 1, September 
1950, Warsaw. 42 pp. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


I. Constitution and Work 
of the Union 


1. Composition of the I.U.C.W. 


The Union, a federation of organisations concerned in 
one way or another with child welfare, has from August 
1948 to 31 May 1950 enrolled 14 new members : 


Full Members 


(*) Belgium: Child Welfare Bureau, Ministry of Justice 


China: China Child Welfare Service 
National Child Welfare Association 
Women’s Advisory Council 


Egypt : Egyptian Child Welfare Union 
*) India: All India Save the Children Committee 
*) Italy: Italian Child Welfare Association 
Lebanon : Lebanese Child Welfare Union 


Luxemburg: Luxemburg Red Cross 
Paraguay: Paraguayan Committee of the I.U.C.W. 
U.S.A.: Child Welfare League of America 


International Member 
(*) International Catholic Child Bureau 


Associate Members 
(*) Union of South Africa: South African National Council 
for Child Welfare 
Venezuela: Venezuelan Sponsorship Committee of 
the I.U.C.W. 


* The General Council of the I.U.C.W. ratified the admission 
of these organisations at its London Session (6-12 July 1950). 
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On the other hand, 7 organisations have withdrawn 
from the Union, including 4 Full Members : 


Argentina : Argentine Association for the Rights of 
the Child (dissolved) 

Bulgaria : Bulgarian Union for Child Welfare 
(dissolved) 

Netherlands : Netherlands Red Cross (resigned) 

Poland : Central Committee for Social Welfare 
(dissolved) 

and three Associate Members : 

Switzerland : Comité d’Aide aux Enfants d’Emigrés 
(dissolved) 


Swiss Red Cross, Save the Children Section 
(reincorporated in the Swiss Red Cross) 


Venezuela : Venezuelan Sponsorship Committee of 
the I.U.C.W.. (dissolved) 


Consequently, from August 1948 until 31 May 1950, the 
number of member organisations of the I.U.C.W. has increas- 
ed by 7. At the present time, the Union has 47 full members 
and 6 associate members in 32 countries? . 

Negotiations for affiliation are in progress with a number 
of other national organisations. 


2. General Council 


The General Council, the supreme authority of the 
Union, meets every two years. At the last session, held in 
Stockholm in August 1948, the most generous hospitality 
was extended by Radda Barnen, our Swedish member organi- 
sation. In addition to administrative and statutory business, 
the Council discussed the following problems: Housing in 
Relation to Child Welfare, Protection of Children in Time 
of War, the Position of Refugee Children. A full account 
of these meetings appeared in the International Child Welfare 
Review (No. 4-5, 1948) ; the Report of the Secretary General 
of the Union and Reports of member organisations were 
published separately. 





1 For complete list see Appendix I, p. 48. 
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This time, in response to the cordial invitation of the 
Save the Children Fund, the General Council of 1950 will be 
held in London. Our English friends are preparing to 
welcome the Council with the traditional hospitality of 
their country and of their organisation, which gave the Union 
its Founder, Eglantyne Jebb, and over a period of thirty 
years has offered countless tokens of its international under- 
standing. ; 

On the Programme of the General Council certain 
fundamental questions affecting the entire policy of child 
welfare will be given due place, together with questions of 
more limited scope which are nevertheless of great practical 
importance for the Union and its members. 


38. Executive Committee 


The strength of the Executive Committee, which carries 
responsibility for the Union’s activity between sessions of 
the General Council, was increased by that Committee in 
1948 from 12 to 16, so as to allow members from a larger 
number of countries to take part in its work. It should be 
noted, however, that members of the Executive Committee, 
whose mission is to watch over the general interests of the 
Union, serve in their individual capacity, irrespective of 
the position they occupy in their particular organisation. 
Consequently, no member organisation is represented as 
such on the Executive Committee. 


The present composition of the Executive Committee 
is as follows : 


Chairman : Mrs G. Morier, Geneva ; 


Vice-Chairmen: Mme E. de Anchorena, Buenos- 
Aires ; 
Mrs. M. Levinson, Stockholm ; 
Dr. J. Voris, New York; 


Members : Mr. O. Binder, Zurich ; 
Brig. T. W. Boyce, London ; 
Dr. P.W. Braestrup, Copenhagen ; 
Dr. J. Huber, Paris; 
Mr. M. Ch. de Jong, The Hague ; 
Mrs. Shu-huan Chang Lu, 

Nanking ; 

Mrs. Z. Marzouk, Cairo ; 
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Mme Y. Névejan, Brussels ; 
Dr. G. Piacentini, Rome ; 
Dr. C. Saroglou, Athens ; 
Mrs J. Suchodolska, Warsaw ; 
Miss C. Wilson, Ottawa. 


From August 1948 until the General Council in London, 
the Executive Committee will have held four sessions : 


Stockholm, 16 August 1948 ; 
Brussels, 21-25 March 1949; 
Geneva, 27-30 September 1949; 
London, 4-5 July 1950. 


At each of the three first sessions, the Committee 
examined constitutional problems, the relief and child 
welfare programme of work, as well as questions regarding 
co-operation, and took the relevant decisions. It has given 
very special attention to the Order of Merit of the I.U.C.W., 
created by the General Council at Stockholm for the purpose 
of giving a visible token of appreciation to persons who have 
rendered exceptional services to the cause of child welfare. 
Rules of Procedure have been formulated and circulated to 
the member organisations. 

To avoid repetition, reference will be made later to the 
role of the Executive Committee concerning the various 
activities of the Union. We will confine ourselves here to 
drawing attention to a few special facts regarding one or 
other of these sessions. 


At Brussels the Executive Committee was the guest 
of the Oeuvre Nationale de l’Enfance, at whose offices the 
sessions were held. O.N.E. extended a most cordial welcome 
to the representatives of the Union. A warmer or more 
stimulating atmosphere could scarcely be imagined than 
in the capital where the International Association for the 
Promotion of Child Welfare had carried on its fine pioneering 
work for so many years until, in 1946, it merged with the 
S.C.1.U., when the present Union was constituted. 

Point was given to the proceedings by the fact that this 
session was opened by Count Carton de Wiart, President 
of the A.I.P.E. The Committee was also officially received 
by the Ministers of Education and of Justice as well as by 
the President of O.N.E., Monsieur Theunis, Minister of State. 

Under Madame Névejan’s guidance, it also inspected 
several of the services and institutions run by O.N.E. 
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In the course of a public meeting attended by a distin- 
guished audience, the Secretary General and several other 
members of the Executive Committee made statements on 
the programme of the Union and on particular aspects of 
its current work. ; 

Of significance at the Geneva session was the special 
meeting with representatives of the inter-governmental 
organisations with which the Union has consultative or 
equivalent status; further reference will be made to this 
meeting on a later page. 


4. Secretariat 


Present composition of the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. 
is as follows : 


Dr. Georges Thélin, Secretary General ; 

Mrs. J.-M. Small, Deputy Secretary General, in Charge 
of the Research Department ; 

Miss Mary A. Dingman, I.U.C.W. Consultant at the 
United Nations (Lake Success) ; 

Miss L. Frankenstein \ Research Department 

Miss J. Duyvis-Courvoisier and Library ; 

Miss D. Steinmann Translation and English 

Miss B. Tapper Correspondence Service ; 


Mme M. Carraz 
Mme H. Nabulsi 


Mme H. Rohrbach, Treasu 


Mile J. Lazar = ‘ . 
Mila: 4: Schaitncs Secretarial Service. 


Sponsorship Department 


~~ 


ry » 


— 


With the unanimous assent of the Executive Committee, 
Mrs. J.-M. Small was appointed Deputy Secretary General 
as from 1 October 1949, retaining under her charge the 
Research Department and the editorship of the Review. 

Miss L. Frankenstein entered the Research Department 
on 1 January 1949 ; Miss J. Duyvis-Courvoisier was appointed 
Secretary-Librarian on 15 March 1950. 

Me Marc Paschoud, Barrister, has continued to act as 
Legal Adviser to the Union. 

In spite of the fact that its work is continually expanding, 
the Secretariat has been obliged to cut down staff so as to 
reduce the annual deficit. The suppression of certain posts, 
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coupled with resignations from others, has brought down 
the staff of the Secretariat from 18 to 12. Most of these 
changes took place after July 1949. 

M. Samuel Campiche, Head of the Administrative 
Department and Treasury, resigned at the end of July 1949. 
Miss Ebba Lilliecreutz, Head of the Relief Department, 
left the Secretariat on 31 December 1949, when her contract 
expired. We should like to pay a special tribute to the 
devotion of these two colleagues and other members of the 
Secretariat who have left: Mesdames Berthet, Gerstmann, 
Mackenroth, Riboni and Schnyder. 


5. I.U.C.W. Delegations 


Circumstances having changed, the Delegations in 
Paris, Rome and Budapest no longer exist in their original 
form. These transformations have contributed to lighten 
the financial burden. 

In Budapest, the I.U.C.W. Delegation, which for 27 
years had been ably directed by Miss R. M. Vajkai with 
unparalleled devotion, ceased its activity on 1 July 1949, as 
the Hungarian Government considered it was no longer 
necessary. 

In Paris, the former Delegate of the Union, Mlle Sylvie 
Monod, and in Rome, Mlle Claire Wenner and Mme Ariane 
Flournoy are now playing a leading part, the first in the 
Centre frangais de Protection de l Enfance, and the other two 
in the Italian Child Welfare Association. Their valuable 
co-operation has thus been preserved for the Union. 

Concerning the General Delegation of the Union in Latin 
America, which since it was set up in Buenos Aires in 1942 
has deployed such remarkable activity, important changes 
are now taking place, owing to the resignation of Mrs. and 
Mr. J. Sandelmann prior to their departure for the United 
States. 

We should like particularly to express our deep gratitude 
to Mrs. Sandelmann, who built up contact and relief machin- 
ery with such outstanding. success, ably seconded by her 
husband. Our thanks are extended also to all those who, 
whether as members of the Delegation’s Secretariat or. in 
other ways, have supported their work. As an interim mea- 
sure the Argentine Section has kindly agreed to continue 
those of the Delegation’s functions which concern the 
Argentine. 
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We should like also to express in no measured terms 
our grattude to members of the Honorary Delegation of 
the Unioin in Peru — M. Max Reiser, Mme Malaspina- 
Vaccari and Mile S. Gildemeister — and equally to the 
representatives of member organisations of the Union 
working in Europe, in particular to the Save the Children 
Fund which agreed to allow them to act as the Union’s 
correspondents in those various countries: Miss M. Tew, in 
Poland until the spring of 1949 and later in the Lebanon ; 
Miss G. Hill and Miss A. M. MacLaughlin in Germany (British 
Zone), and Mr. M. Gardner-McTaggart in Austria. 


6. Activity of the Secretariat 


The Secretariat, as that part of the machinery of the 
Union charged with carrying out the decisions of the directing 
bodies — in other words, an executive, representative and 
liaison organ — has to deal with a multiplicity of tasks of 
the most diverse nature, as will be clear from the present 
report. In addition to the type of work common to all 
offices (correspondence, minutes, accounts, reception of 
visitors, and so on), it has to draft memoranda, reports and 
press notices, as well as prepare various publications, radio 
broadcasts, etc. Its national and international relations, 
official and private contacts, presuppose not only taking 
part in numerous talks, conferences and congresses, but also 
the drawing up of memoranda and studies based on inquiries 
or publications. Then comes the administration of the 
sponsorships, forwarding of relief shipments, transfer of 
funds, etc. Finally, to ensure that the Union keeps in 
healthy touch with reality — an essentiel condition to the 
efficiency of any international agency — missions and study 
tours are necessary to acquaint ourselves with the conditions 
of children in the different countries, the part that member 
organisations play in them, their methods of work and 
possible avenues for action and co-operation with the Union. 

This is the daily stuff of the Secretariat’s life, very 
varied and stimulating, it is true, but making great calls on 
its members because of the limited number of staff, who 
frequently have to do double work when anybody is absent 
on mission, ill, or on leave. 

Much of the work, which may appear simple, runs 
away with a lot of time by the mere fact that it has to be 
done in two, and sometimes three languages. A place must 
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be found also in the daily tinie-table for the many visitors 
and the frequent talks and interviews. 

In addition to member organisations, officers of national 
and international institutions have been in frequent contact 
with the Union during the past two years, whether at meetings 
or on visits. 


A) Visitors received at the Secretariat : 


Representatives of member organisations of the following 
countries : Argentina, Belgium, Canada, China, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Israel, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Sweden, Switzerland and U.S.A. 

Representatives of the United Nations and its Special- 
ised Agencies: Division of Social Activities — Information 
Section — World Health Organisation — UNEsco — UNICEF 
— Food and Agriculture Organisation — International 
Labour Office — International Refugee Organisation ; 

and personalities from Austria, Brazil, Ceylon, Chile, Den- 
mark, Finland, Germany, India, Lebanon, Norway, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Turkey, Yugoslavia, and other countries. 

On several occasions Fellowship students of the United 
Nations : social workers, doctors and others from all quarters 
of the globe have visited us, sometimes — a point we have 
much appreciated — from areas with which we have so far 
had little contact, such as Haiti, Tahiti, Martinique, Japan, 
Corea, Syria, Siam and the Philippines. 

Among our visitors we have had members of the refresher 
courses organised by SepEG (Study Weeks for Child Victims 
of the War) and by the Swiss Aid to Europe. 


B) Missions accomplished by Members of the Secretariat 
(see also under D): 
1948 Dr. Thélin : Sweden, Finland, Norway, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary ; 
France, Italy ; 


2nd half Mrs. Small: Denmark ; 
France ; 
Germany ; 
1949 Dr. Thélin : London: and Paris; 
Mrs. Small : France and Italy; 


Miss Lilliecreutz: Austria, Denmark ; 

Miss Frankenstein: Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, 
Netherlands ; 

1950 Dr. Thélin : Austria ; 

Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Greece, Israel, 
Turkey, Italy ; 

Mrs. Small : Czechoslovakia ; 
Paris and London. 
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The Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mrs. G. 
Morier, paid a visit in August 1948 to Red Barnet (Copen- 
hagen). During a private visit to the United States in March 
1950, she also had a number of fruitful talks at the United 
Nations headquarters at Lake Success, the Save the Children 
Federation, and at various other institutions, notably the 
Child Welfare League of America, the International Society 
for the Welfare of Cripples, and so on. 

In the course of a private visit in 1949 to Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, Pakistan and India, Mrs. R. Gage-Colby, of the Ameri- 
can Federation, made some very useful contacts for the Union, 
and among other things promoted the creation of a new 
organisation in the Lebanon which became a member of the 
Union. 


C) Meetings organised by the Secrelariat which frequently 
involved visits to other countries : 


1948 
10-16 August : Session of the General Council, Stockholm ; 
1949 

21-25 March : Session of the Executive Committee, Brus- 

sels ; 

29 March-2 April : Session of the Advisory Committee on 
Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Chil- 
dren & Young People, Amersfoort (Nether- 
lands) ; 

11-12 July: Meeting of the Financial Sub-Committee, 
London ; 

10-11 Sept. : Meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Relief Questions, Copenhagen ; 

27-30 Sept. : Session of the Executive Committee, 
Geneva ; 

1950 
9-11 February : Meeting of the Advisory Committee on 


Relief Questions, Bad Salzuflen (Germany) ; 
Conference of the representatives of mem- 
ber organisations working in Germany, 
Bad Salzuflen ; 


20-25 February : International Conference of Experts on the 
Educational Problems of Orthopedically 
Handicapped Children, Geneva ; 


10-15 April : Meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Chil- 
dren and Young People, Beaumont s/Oise 

(France) ; 
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D) Congresses and conferences in which the Union’s repre- 
sentatives have taken part or have attended as observers : 


1948 


5-10 July : Trogen (Switzerland), Conference of Direc- 
tors of Children’s Communities, under 
the auspices of Unesco: Mrs. Small; 


19 July-29 Aug. : Geneva, Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations: Miss Dingman; 


20-30 August : Stockholm, International Red Cross Confer- 
ence: Mrs. G. Morier and Dr. Thélin; 


6-7 September : Paris, T1cER (UNEsco): Mrs. Small; 


15-19 Sept. : Fredeburg (Germany), Meeting organised 
by “Save Europe Now ” on the Problems 
of Wayward, Vagrant and Endangered 
Children and Youth in Germany: Mrs. 
Small ; 


15-16 October : Paris, Meeting of representatives of the 
specialised agencies of the United Nations 
and NGOs interested in the prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders: Mrs. 
Small and M. Lutz (member of the I.U.C.W. 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and 
Socially Maladjusted Children and Young 
People) ; 


Sept.-Oct. : Paris, United Nations Assembly: Miss 
Dingman ; 

November : Washington, Fourth Assembly of the Food 
and Agriculture Organisation: Miss Ding- 
man ; 


Nov.-Dec. : Beirut, Unesco General Assembly: Miss 
Holm (member of the I.U.C.W. Relief 
Team) ; 
1949 


January : Geneva, Committee of Experts on Maternal 
and Child Health, World Health Organisa- 
tion: Mrs. Small; 


7-8 March : Paris, TiceErR (UNEsco): Mlle Monod and 
Lady Johnson ; 


30 March : Lake Success, Meeting of representatives 
of NGOs interested in the prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders: Miss 
Dingman ; 

4-8 April : Lake Success, Meeting of NGOs having 
consultative status at the United Nations: 
Miss Dingman ; : 

28-29 April : Geneva, Conference of NGOs: Dr. Thélin, 

Mrs. Small; 
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1949 (cont.) 
21 April-12 August : 


3-19 May : 
15 June: 


13 June-2 July: 
26-28 June : 
27 June-2 July : 


4 July: 


4-13 July: 
18-22 July : 
July : 
22-27 August : 
12-14 September : 


12-17 September : 


19 Sept.-5 Oct. : 


19-24 September : 
3-8 October : 


10-11 October : 


Geneva, Diplomatic Conference (Red Cross) : 
Mrs. Morier and several members of the 
Secretariat ; 

Lake Success, Social Commission: Miss 
Dingman ; 

Amsterdam, Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Netherlands Child Welfare Federation: 
Dr. Thélin ; 

Rome, Second World Health Assembly : 
Dr. Piacentini, Dr. Thélin; 


Geneva, Conference of NGOs: Dr. Thélin 
(President), Mrs. Small; 


Geneva, Conference of NGOs having consul- 
tative status: Dr. Thélin, Mrs. Small; 


Geneva, Conference of NGOs interested in 
the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund — Uwnac: Dr. Thélin (President), 
Mrs. Smail; 

Geneva,. Twelfth Conference on Public 
Education : Miss Frankenstein ; 
Amsterdam, Second International Congress 
for the Education of Handicapped Children : 
Mr. D. Q. R. Mulock Houwer (Director 
of the Netherlands Child Welfare Bureau) ; 
Geneva, General Council of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organisation: Miss Lillie- 
creutz ; 

Geneva, Second Assembly of the World 
Federation for Mental Health: Mrs. Small, 
Miss Frankenstein ; 

Geneva, Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Conferences of Social Work: Dr. 
Thélin ; 

Basle, International Study Weeks for Child 
War-Victims (SepEG): Miss Frankenstein 
— and preparatory meeting for the Inter- 
national Conference of Experts on the 
Educational Problems of Orthopedically 
Handicapped Children: Dr. Thélin, Mrs. 
Small and Miss Frankenstein ; 

Paris, General Assembly of Unesco: Dr. 
Thélin and Mile Monod ; 

Rome, International Conference of Family 
Associations: Dr. Piacentini ; 

Rome, General Assembly of the Inter- 
national Association of Social Security : 
Mrs. Small; 

Charleroi (Belgium), Conference on _ the 
Education of Vagrant Children, organised 
under the auspices of UNEsco: Miss Fran- 
kenstein ; 
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23-29 October : Geneva, Exhibition organised on the occa- 
sion of United Nations Day ; 

November : Washington, Conference of the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organisation: Miss Ding- 
man ; 

5-10 December : Paris, United Nations European Social 


Welfare Seminar (Juvenile Delinquency) : 
Mr. Ch. de Jong (President) and Mrs. Small ; 


8-15 December : Lake Success, Social Commission: Miss 
Dingman ; 
1950 
11-12 January : Paris, General Council of TicEr (UNESCO) : 
Mrs. Small; 
10-16 January : Geneva, Conference of NGOs interested in 


Migration Problems : Dr. Thélin (President), 
Mrs. Réssel (Rddda Barnen), Miss Fran- 
kenstein, Me. Paschoud (Legal Adviser) ; 
28 April : Bonn, Public Meeting organised by the 
Arbeiisgemeinschafi fir Jugendpflege und 
Jugendfiirsorge: Mrs. Small ; 


8-27 May: Geneva, Third World Health Assembly : 
Miss Frankenstein ; 
16-18 May : Geneva, Conference of NGOs interested in 


the prevention of crime and treatment of 
offenders: Mrs. Small and M. Dubois 
(member of the I.U.C.W. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Delinquent and Socially Malad- 
justed Children and Young People) ; 


23 May: Florence, Conference of NGQOs_ having 
consultative status with UNrEsco: Mrs. 
Small ; 

29 May: Stockholm, Meeting of the Joint Committee 


of the International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples and of the I.U.C.W. : Mrs. Small. 


7. Financial Situation of the Union 


The Financial Sub-Committee set up by the Executive 
Committee met on 11 and 12 July 1949, in London. It 
is composed of a few extremely busy people, and it proved 
somewhat difficult to agree on a time and place convenient 
to all. Its members are: Mr. E. Wallenborg (Rddda Barnen) 
Stockholm, Chairman — Mr. A. Skjoldby (Red Barnet), 
Copenhagen — Brigadier T. W. Boyce (Save the Children 
Fund), London — Dr. John R. Voris (Save the Children 
Federation), New York — and Dr. C. Saroglou (Prxpa), 
Athens. The Secretary General, or his alternate attend the 
meetings of the Sub-Committee ex-officio. 
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At various times members of the Committee were 
consulted by letter, and whenever the opportunity offered 
the Secretariat conferred with one or other of its members, 
notably with its Chairman, Mr. Wallenborg, when he visited 
Switzerland. 


The Sub-Committee made a number of proposals for 
reducing the expenses of the Secretariat of the Union, and 
insisted that the budget should not be exceeded, so as to 
avoid drawing on the reserve funds. It should be noted that 
the suggestions put forward by the Committee with a view 
to finding new sources of income depend primarily on member 
organisations or other agencies. 


In its fundamentals, the problem of financing the work 
of the Union remains unsolved, and the remarks on this 
subject in the previous Report under the title “A New 
Financial Policy ” still hold good }. 


The worries and uncertainties common to all private 
independent organisations have been aggravated still further 
by the devaluations and the increasing complications in the 
transfer of funds. On the other hand, the people who in the 
past have responded to generously to the many calls that have 
been made upon them are beginning to feel the effects of the 
less favourable economic situation and are also inclined to 
think that when all is said and done, responsibility for the 
care of children rests with the Government and that they 
have fulfilled their obligations by paying their taxes. 


We stand therefore at a crossroad ; it may be at a moment 
when voluntary effort is doomed to disappear. Let us 
stop therefore and think a moment what such an evolution 
might signify. The situation may vary from country to 
country, but the same problem is cropping up on all sides. 
Everywhere the State is intervening in more and more fields, 
and yet the private: organisations are convinced that both 
from the practical and the moral standpoint there is room 
for their efforts. But the solution either of the financial 
problem or of the best method of co-operation is still not 
within sight. 

This falls heavily, in the first place, on the activity 
of the national agencies, which are apprehensive of what 
to-morrow may bring. Moved by the distress of the 


1 See Report of the Secretary General, Stockholm 1948, p. 12 
et seq. 
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immediate post-war period people gave generously. But 
the continuous calls have produced a sense of fatigue, express- 
ed in smaller gifts, with the result that many institutions 
find themselves compelled to reduce their programmes. 
These fluctuations have had corresponding repercussions on 
international bodies of a federal character, such as the Union, 
which depend for their main source of revenue on the 
subscriptions of their national members. For the Union 
it has meant a reduced budget and the cutting down of the 
Secretariat staff by one third, thus throwing an added 
burden on the remaining members, since the work is constant- 
ly increasing. 

The calling-in of dues of member organisations remains 
a vital problem. Uncertainty in this direction limits the 
field of action and the influence of the Union. The collec- 
tion of dues comes up against all kinds of obstacles : some 
organisations, more concerned with child welfare in the home 
territory, fail to see the importance of devoting a substantial 
sum to an international purpose ; in other quarters, there is 
lack of understanding on the part of certain committees that 
without adequate resources the Union cannot fill the role 
that they sincerely wish to see it play ; perhaps, also, there is 
too timorous an effort to obtain permission for the transfer 
of the necessary funds. 


But though it is sometimes odd to see that some organisa- 
tions while professing the most loyal devotion to the Union 
remain curiously detached when it comes to financial matters, 
it is all the more consoling to see others make substantial 
sacrifices to keep their subscription at the same level in 
spite of their own financial difficulties and notwithstanding 
the devaluation. For them support of the Union represents 
a contribution to the progress of child welfare on the world 
level, equally important to a shipment of supplies even 
though the benefit is not so immediately visible. 


If we venture to express ourselves so frankly on this 
delicate subject it is because the problem is not just one of 
accounting : fundamentally it is to strengthen the authority 
of the Union by developing a conscious, active and unfailing 
solidarity, in spite of all present obstacles (uncertainty about 
proceeds of collections, transfers, devaluation, etc.). There 
seems to be no good reason why this solidarity should not 
be achieved, since it is only a question of raising altogether 
throughout the world, for the work of the Union, the sum 
of Swiss fr. 250,000 per annum. Yet, even after the suppres- 
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sion of several items, large inroads have to be made on the 
reserve funds every year. The question may well be asked, 
what is the good of adopting a budget if the amount received 
or disbursed is always to be subject to revision? We may 
likewise ask, what is the weight behind the Statutes, which 
are quite categorical on this subject ? 


We are not unmindful of the fact that other international 
humanitarian organisations are facing a similar crisis, and 
that it has its counterpart also on the national level. But 
we cannot take comfort from this, nor will it do as an excuse. 
It merely gives point to the fact that the whole problem of 
financing humanitarian work, at whatever level, is now the 
order of the day, and that an examination of the problem 
and its solution cannot well be put off any longer. 


We must bear in mind that any financial subsidy, even 
if it is the result of a Parliamentary or Governmental deci- 
sion, comes in the last resort from the pockets of private peo- 
ple, and all humanitarian institutions working for the general 
good ought to have the right to benefit from the ?same 
source. 


We have to work out a method of allowing private organ- 
isations to obtain financial support from official national or 
international-bodies without losing their right to independent 
action and freedom of enterprise. Such participation is 
still too often incomplete and imperfect on the national 
level ; it is virtually non-existent on the international level. 
The breach is widened still further by the fact that official 
bodies are now also appealing to private generosity. The 
tendency is to consider the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies, for instance, as the exclusive appanage of Govern- 
ments, that is to say, of Ministries, whereas they belong 
to the united peoples ; their function should be to support, 
not supplant, the efforts of independent humanitarian organ- 
isations, which have so often blazed the trail, and which, 
above all, with their characteristic freedom can pioneer in 
new fields, and work more economically to boot. 


These various aspects of the financial problem are also 
intimately bound up with the practical conception of the 
consultative status conferred by the United Nations and 
its specialised agencies, and also -with the idea of a true co- 
stewardship in the general interest, of which more will be 
said later. 


9° 
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II. Relief and Mutual Assistance 


In all parts of the world large numbers of children and 
young people are still living precariously. 

Although, generally speaking in Europe, essential com- 
modities are fairly abundant ; the family income is frequently 
too low to buy anything beyond the bare necessities, as salaries 
have by no means kept pace with the rise in the cost of living 
in many countries. Too often, unfortunately, people who 
notice the shops full of food in countries which were starving 
a few years ago, forget to ask what proportion of the people 
are able to buy these foodstuffs. Another factor which may 
be misleading is that certain families, in spite of everything, 
still devote a part of their meagre budget to keeping up 
appearances out of self-respect. 

The fact remains that in a number of countries in all 
parts of the world countless children are still a long way from 
enjoying the minimum conditions essential to their health 
and normal development; in many areas whole sections of 
the population are chronically underfed and enfeebled. 

From the social point of view, also, the situation of 
children and adolescents leaves much to be desired. The 
headway made by social security in many States has certainly 
lightened the burden of families and automatically benefited 
the children. But in how many others are those reforms 
still in an embryonic stage if they exist at all? In any 
case, whatever the prevailing social system, some children 
will always have to be protected against the consequences 
of a certain number of deplorable chronic or accidental 
factors, which may be individual or collective. They are 
orphans, children from homes that have been disrupted by 
divorce, or merely because the parents do not get on well 
together, disabled or crippled children, young people who 
have not been able to finish their education or vocational 
training, or who have never been able to start it; social 
handicaps of all kinds: DP, uprooted, refugee, exiled or 
stateless children. Such cases may turn up anywhere, but 
naturally they are more serious and more frequent in the 
countries that have been through the war or other upheavals. 
They are a responsibility for the whole of mankind and must 
be given assistance both within each country and on an 
international level. Various schemes are afoot in many 
quarters ; they must be intensified and carried through with 
perseverance. 
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In this connection the fact that the United Nations is 
concerning itself with the “ continuing needs of the child ” 
is consequently a great step forward in world solidarity. It is 
abundantly clear that only the combined resources of all 
the countries can finance mutual assistance on such a vast 
scale; it is equally essential that it should be realised by 
co-operatively working public and private bodies on the 
national and international level. 

Lacking the necessary financial resources, the Union 
and its member organisations could never presume to carry 
through a long-range enterprise on such an immense scale — 
and they realise this only too well. Even the official bodies 
themselves say that only certain needs can, at present, be 
covered. But in any case, the Union with its accumulated 
experience and goodwill has the right to be associated in 
the elaboration of these plans. To carry this social crusade 
through to success the help of all is needed. 


1. Joint Actions 


Among the recommendations adopted by the General 
Council at Stockholm was one expressing a unanimous 
desire for the Union to extend its “ activities to include all 
areas and thus make the Union’s work truly world-wide -in 
scope ”. 

An immediate application was given to this intention 
in a joint relief action on behalf of the refugees from Pales- 
tine, organised under the auspices of the I.U.C.W. by the 
Danish, ‘British and. Swedish member organisations, with 
the practical support of other members. 

The mission began to work effectively from the end of 
January 1949, under the leadership of Mr. B. Théfner of 
Red Barnet. Two Danish women from the same organisa- 
tion, two Swedish women from Rddda Barnen and seven 
field-workers from the Save the Children Fund made up the 
team. 

Pending the arrival of its own stores, the team helped 
for four weeks in a daily distribution of milk to 5,000 children 
in Damascus, under the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund scheme. 

A similar distribution was started at Qnaitra and Deraa 
in the South of Syria towards the end of Janyary. In 
agreement with the League of Red Cross Societies, which 
had been made responsible by the United Nations for relief 
in this sector, it was decided at the beginning of February 
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that the I.U.C.W. team should concentrate its activity in 
that area. The Union’s supplies meant an increase of 525 
calories in the daily rations distributed to 11,000 children in 
120 villages. These supplies included 180 tons of foodstuffs, 
more than 15 tons of clothing and shoes, 10 tons of cod-liver 
oil, tents, blankets and medical stores. These supplies were 
sent by Red Barnet (Denmark), Radda Barnen (Sweden), 
Redd Barna (Norway), The Save the Children Fund (Great 
Britain), Canadian Save the Children Fund and the South 
African Committee of the S.C.F. 

The team also took charge of the distribution of a 
consignment of clothing that came from Belgium. These 
goods were given out at the same time as the United Nations 
relief and using the same registers. 

The action came to an end on 25 May 1949, the Danish 
and Swedish members leaving Syria shortly afterwards, 
while the British team, which was mainly medical and edu- 
cational in character, carried on its activity among the 
refugees in the Lebanon (Tripoli, Sidon and vicinity), where 
they set up a base at the end of March 1949, and another at 
Aleppo in Syria, where they are still working. 

By the end ‘of June 1949, the total amount spent by the 
three main organisations on this action amounted to about 
$183,602.- Consignments were also sent to Israel for distri- 
bution notably by the O.S.E. Union. 

Mention might also be made in this connection of a 
modest relief consignment sent by the Union to Pakistan 
with the co-operation of five of its member organisations 
(in Great-Britain, Canada, France, Ireland and Norway). 
In addition, the Save the Children Fund carried out an 
independent action in this country. 


2. General Questions 


With a view to giving more regular attention to practical 
relief questions and to putting the experiences of the various 
member organisations and of the Secretariat of the Union 
to good use, the General Council of Stockholm recommended 
that the Executive Committee set up an Advisory Committee 
on Relief Questions. This was immediately done. The 
Committee met three times : Geneva, 17-28 November 1948, 
Copenhagen, 10-11 September 1949, and Bad Salzuflen 
(Germany, British Zone) on 9 and 11 February 1950. 

The Committee appointed as its first Chairman, The 
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Hon. Mrs. Thorold, Chairman of the Foreign Relief Committee 
of the Save the Children Fund; succeeded in 1950, when 
she resigned, by Mrs. Olga I. Lowman, European Field 
Supervisor of the Save the Children Federation (New York). 
The members of the Committee are at present, in addition 
to the Chairman above mentioned: Dr. T. Arneus and 
Mrs. A. Roessel (Rddda Barnen, Stockholm), Miss R. Fletcher 
(Save the Children Fund, London), and Mr. A. Krebs (Red 
Barnet, Copenhagen). The Chairman of the Executive 
Committee and the Secretary General of the Union, or his 
alternate, attend ex officio the meetings of the Committee. 
The Advisory Committee reports to the Executive Committee, 
which is responsible for the carrying out of its recommenda- 
tions. These have dealt, on the one hand, with the co-ordina- 
tion and extension of member organisations’ relief actions, 
where possible under the auspices of the Union, and, on the 
other hand, with the scope and field of action of the Secretariat 
in regard to relief. 

Opportunity was taken of the Bad Salszuflen meeting 
to hold a special session of field-workers of member organisa- 
tions of the Union in Germany (Rddda Barnen, Red Barnet, 
the Save the Children Fund and the Save the Childrén 
Federation) ; in all 17 persons took part. After some state- 
ments on the activity of each organisation in Germany and 
on future plans, a very useful exchange of views took place. 
Several representatives of German organisations were present 
during part of this meeting. Miss A. A. McLaughlin, Senior 
Representative in Germany of the British $.C.F., kindly made 
all the practical arrangements for these meetings, with the 
friendly assistance of the British authorities on the spot. 

These contacts were found to be so useful that the 
Advisory Committee requested the Secretariat to examine 
the possibility of calling further meetings of this kind, which 
would group not only representatives of member organisa- 
tions but also of all the foreign national or international 
organisations working for children in the Western Zones of 
Germany. 


3. Role of the Secretariat 


On its side also, the Secretariat of the Union has given 
constant attention to relief and mutual assistance, mainly 
through the Department directed by Miss E. Lilliecreutz, 
former General Secretary of Radda Barnen. News Letters 
and Reports were regularly sent out by this Department, 
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informing member organisations either of the needs of the 
children, or of national or international efforts to come to 
their assistance. This documentary material supplemented 
the various accounts published in the International Child 
Welfare Review, and was particularly useful for giving up- 
to-the-minute news. 

As it has done for many years past, the Secretariat 
has continued to forward relief shipments, notably from 
Latin America, with the much-valued “assistance of the 
International Centre for Relief to Civilian Populations. 
It must be noted, however, that the volume of these shipments 
has considerably diminished during the past months, and 
also that various member organisations have had to curtail 
their activities because of their reduced financial resources. 

This combination of circumstances led the Executive 
Committee to approve the suggestion of the Secretariat of 
the Union to abandon the idea of a special Relief Department, 
which resulted in the departure at the end of 1949 of. Miss 
Lilliecreutz, to whom a warm tribute of thanks is due. 

However, in conformity with the suggestions of the 
Advisory Committee on Relief Questions, the Executive 
Committee requested the Secretariat to consider ways and 
means of continuing to publish information on the needs of 
children all over the world so as to enable members to shape 
their relief programmes. At the present time-attention is 
being given to. this readjustment. 

It must not by any means be inferred from the foregoing 
changes that the Union, one of whose articles of faith is 
“The child must be the first to receive relief in times of 
distress ”, has receded from its position and that emergency 
assistance is no longer the predominant concern of itself and 
its member organisations. There is still a great deal of 
need and distress, and the fact that it is often covered up 
simply means that extra care must be taken to readjust the 
methods of relief, or think them out anew. 


4. Sponsorships 


Finally, the Secretariat is responsible for administering 
the Sponsorships on behalf of member organisations or 
individuals. In 1949, there were about 2,000 sponsorships 
on behalf of the children of Austria, Belgium, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Israel, Nether- 
lands and Switzerland, that were being handled according 
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to the wishes of sponsors in Belgium, Canada, New Zealand, 
Switzerland and Uruguay. 

Unfortunately, difficulties connected with the transfer 
of funds have brought to an end many sponsorships that 
‘had been running for eight years through the intermediary 
of the I.U.C.W. General Delegation in Latin America. On 
the other hand, certain categories of children can no longer 
be reached (Hungarian, Polish). A further factor is that 
many donors, believing that the economic situation in many 
countries has much improved, are stopping their remittances. 

The Canadian Save the Children Fund and the Christ- 
church Save the Children Committee (New Zealand) have 
been outstandingly active in support of the sponsorship 
scheme. The Secretariat is also very grateful to the national 
organisations which deal with the distributions and supervise 
the sponsorships on the spot. 


5. Activity of Member Organisations 


Whatever changes member organisations have been 
compelled to make in their relief programmes, these are still, 
on a very substantial scale as will be seen from their reports. 

Once again, the extent of these actions reflects the 
fluctuation in the incoming funds, which are becoming more 
and more difficult to raise through private sources. A change 
has taken place in the geographic distribution, too, as well 
as in the number of countries where children have benefited. 
Methods of relief are being modified. But the will to help 
persists, and the concrete achievement bears a moral as well 
as a material value. 

The activity of the Save the Children Federation (U.S.A.) 
on behalf of Europe’s children is being maintained at a steady 
level, and its consignments continue to be appreciated in 
countries where too many children are still living in far from 
normal conditions. 

While not withdrawing their interest from the children 
of Europe, member organisations in South America have 
intensified their activities on behalf of children in distress 
of their own countries. 

In Denmark, relief actions have tended to concentrate 
on the German children; the Swedish member organisation, 
on the other hand, has taken as its particular province the 
refugees in Germany. As to the Save the Children Fund, 
although not withdrawing entirely from the various European 
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countries where it was operating, it is now also active in the 
Lebanon, in Syria and in Malaya, and will soon begin work in 
Africa (Sudan). 

It is encouraging to see that countries where children 
were assisted on a large scale during the war or in the imme- 
diate post-war period, in their turn now wish to help others, 
either by inviting. foreign children for recuperative rest or 
holidays, or by proposing exchange hospitality for children. 
Examples have been given by Austria, Belgium, France and 
Italy of this genuine proof of international solidarity. 


Ill. Child Welfare 


The standing duty to provide the conditions in which 
children and young people can attain to full development is 
and will always be closely bound up with urgent relief 
actions in times of emergency. Both are inseparable parts 
of a universal social responsibility. 

But this demands long-range action on a very wide scale. 
Its success will depend as much on national communities 
as on the nations called upon to give the. best of their efforts 
whether individual or collective, official or voluntary. 

The dual task of the Union is to work for the acceptance 
of certain general principles and to make a practical contribu- 
tion in various special fields. Several member organisations 
play in their country a role which is publicly recognised. 
Consequently they are the vehicles through which progress 
is achieved. Others, though more modest, nevertheless 
exercise a real influence. 

This overriding concern to raise child welfare standards 
is clearly manifest in every act of the Union, the Secretariat 
and the [.U.C.W. Consultant at the United Nations. 


1. Declaration of Geneva 


During the past two years the Declaration of the Rights 
of the Child, commonly known as the Declaration of Geneva, 
promulgated by the Union in 1923, has continued to claim the 
attention of the Social Commission of the United Nations. 

This question was originally raised by the United Nations 
in 1946 when the Temporary Commission on Social Questions 
pointed out that “the terms of the Declaration of Geneva 
should be as binding upon the peoples of the world to-day 
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as they were in 1924”. The suggestion was taken up again 
in the autumn of 1947 by the Social Commission (which in 
the interim had become permanent) ; it was then contemplat- 
ed to adopt the Declaration “as the United Nation’s Charter 
of the Rights of the Child ”, after making any modifications 
and additions which might be deemed necessary. 

Giving effect to this recommendation, the Division of 
Social Activities made an enquiry among governments, the 
specialised agencies and the non-governmental organisations 
having consultative status. The Union made numerous 
official and unofficial representations to state its opinion, 
pointing out, in particular, that as the Declaration of Geneva 
had been drawn up by the Union, it could not be changed 
without its consent; the United Nations was, naturally, 
free to draft its own Children’s Charter. As a result of the 
discussions which took place in Stockholm, the Union itself 
proposed certain amendments to the Declaration of Geneva. 
Finally the Social Commission decided to take into account 
the Declaration of Geneva together with other proposals, 
and requested the Division of Social Activities on the basis 
of the numerous replies furnished by governments, the 
specialised agencies and other interested organisations, to 
make a list of the points whose inclusion would be desirable. 
This document, elaborated by the Secretariat of the United 
_ Nations, was revised by the Social Commission at its Session 
in April 1950. Its text is now as follows : 


United Nations Draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
Preamble 


1. Whereas the United Nations have, in the Charter and in 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, reaffirmed their faith 
in fundamental human rights, and in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and have determined to promote social progress and 
better standards of life in larger freedom, 

_ 2. Whereas the United Nations have declared that everyone 
is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, birth or other status, 

3. Whereas Member States have in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights proclaimed their recognition of the fundamental 
rights of persons, 

4. Whereas, as has specifically been stated since 1924, in the 
Geneva Declaration of the Rights of the Child, mankind owes to the 
child the best it has to give, 


5. Whereas the child needs special safeguards by reason of his 
physical and mental immaturity and his particular legal status, 
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Now THEREFORE, 


6. The GENERAL ASSEMBLY recognizes and proclaims the 
essential Rights of the Child to the end that he may have a happy 
childhood and be enabled to grow up to enjoy for his own good and 
for the good of society, the fundamental rights and freedoms, 
particularly those specified in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and calls upon men and women as individuals as well as 
through their local authorities and national Governments to recognize 
and strive for the observance of these rights through the application 
of the following principles. 


PRINCIPLES 


1. The Child shall be given the means necessary to enable 
him to develop physically, mentally, morally, spiritually and socially 
in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions of freedom and 
dignity. 

2. The-child shall bé entitled from his birth to a name and a 
natinnality. 


3. The child shall enjoy the benefits of social security. He 
shall be entitled even from before birth to grow and develop in health. 
He shall have the right to adequate nutrition, housing, recreation and 
free medical services. 


4. The child shall be given opportunity to grow up in economic 
security, in the care of his own parents whenever possible, and in a 
family atmosphere of affection and understanding favourable to the 
full and harmonious development of his personality. 


5. The child shall be given an education which will bestow 
upon him general culture and enable him to develop his abilities 
and individual judgement and to become a useful member of society. 
Such education shall be free. 


6. The child shall in all circumstances be amongst the first 
to receive protection and relief. 


7. The child shall be protected against all forms of neglect, 
cruelty and exploitation. He shall in no case be caused to engage 
~ in any occupation or employment which would prejudice his health 
or education or interfere with his development. 


8. The child shall be protected against any practice which may 
foster racial or national discrimination or hatred. He shall be 
brought up in the consciousness that he will achieve his fullest 
development and derive greatest satisfaction through devoting his 
energy and talents to the service of his fellow men, in a spirit of 
universal brotherhood and peace. 


9. The child who is physically, mentally or socially handicapped 
shall be given the special treatment, education and care required by 
his particular condition. 


10. The child shall enjoy all the rights set forth above, irrespec- 
tive of any consideration of race, colour, sex, language, caste, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social origin, property, birth, 
legitimacy or other status. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY Calls upon all Governments and peoples 
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to make known the above principles and explain them to parents, 
educators, doctors, social workers and all others who deal directly 
with children, and to children themselves. 

It will be observed that this text as it now stands, while 
maintaining in essence the principles of the Declaration of 
Geneva, can no longer be confused with it. Attention is 
drawn to the specific mention of the Declaration in the 
fourth “ Whereas ”. 

In view of the close relation between it and the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Social Commission when 
adopting the draft of 28 April 1950 requested the Economic 
and Social Council to seek the opinion of the Commission on 
Human Rights before the text is submitted to the General 
Assembly. 

However interesting it may be for the Union to follow 
the various stages of this examination, and, of need be, to 
give its opinion on the draft, and quite apart from any deci- 
sion that may be taken by the United Nations, it remains for 
the General Council now to decide whether it is still advisable 
for the Union to adopt the provisionally amended text 
discussed at Stockholm in 1948, having specially in mind 
the deliberations of the United Nations. 

During the past two years the existence side by side of 
the two texts of the Declaration of Geneva — the original 
and the draft revised text — has led to some confusion. It 
is therefore desirable that the General Council should state 
whether it is in favour of maintaining the original text, or 
whether it wishes finally to adopt the draft revised text of 1948.1 


2. Protection of Children in Time of War 


A great stride has been made in this field by the adoption 
of the Convention for the Protection of the Civilian Popula- 
tion by the Diplomatic Conference convened by the Swiss 
Federal Council, which was in session in Geneva from April 
to August 1949 2. 

The Union is highly gratified at this very important 
progress, not only because certain principles are henceforth 
universally recognised, but also because it was invited by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross to take part 
in the drafting of the Articles concerning mothers and 


1 See Appendix II, p. 51. 
2 This Conference, which was attended by the representatives 
of some 50 countries, also adopted revised Conventions concerning 
the relief of the wounded and sick in the field, shipwrecked members 
of the armed forces and prisoners of war. 
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children, as also in the deliberations of the International Red 
Cross Conference in Stockholm, 1948. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee and members 
of the I.U.C.W. Secretariat followed the work of the Diploma- 
tic Conference closely. On two occasions they submitted 
written comments on proposed amendments to the Articles 
affecting mothers and children. On the whole these Articles 
were either left as they were, or improved by comparison with 
the original draft. Obviously, it would have been difficult 
to make any objections of substance ; the amendments there- 
fore aimed, in general, at ensuring a better application of 
accepted principles. : 

Leaving aside the general provisions concerning the 
whole of the civilian population, irrespective of age or sex, 
we would mention in particular those which affect children 
and adolescents. Concerning protection in the home country, 
Article 14 provides for the creation of hospital and safety 
zones and localities designed to protect certain categories 
of civilians from the effects of war, among whom are included 
children under 15, expectant mothers and mothers of children 
under 7 years of age. 

Article 23 provides for the free passage of all consign- 
ments of medical and hospital stores and objects necessary 
for religious worship intended only for civilians of another 
High Contracting Party, even if the latter is its adversary ; 
also for the free passage of essential foodstuffs, clothing and 
tonics intended for children under 15, expectant mothers and 
maternity cases. This Article, which is of paramount 
importance for the possible activity of the I.U.C.W., was 
discussed at great length in commission and only adopted 
after the inclusion of the following conditions: that the 
consignments shall not be diverted from their destination, 
that there shall be effective control, and that the enemy 
shall not derive an advantage from the fact these consign- 
ments would replace goods that it would otherwise be 
required to furnish. 

Article 24 indicates the measures to be taken for the 
education of children who are orphaned or separated from 
their families as a result of the war, and possibly for their 
reception in a neutral country. The last paragraph of this 
Article deals with methods of identifying children, in particu- 
lar by the wearing of a disc. This is an optional measure 
and applies in any case only to children under 12. 

Other sections of the Convention concern the treatment 
of aliens who happen to be in the territory of one of the 
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conflicting parties, of the population, the internment of 
civilians, etc., and lay down special provisions for the protec- 
tion and assistance of children, expectant mothers and 
mothers of children under 7. , 


The main responsibility for the application of the 
Convention will, of course, rest with the Government concern- 
ed, with the assistance and under the supervision of the 
Protecting Powers. For this purpose, upon the outbreak 
of a conflict and in all cases of occupation, each of the Parties 
will set up an Official Information Bureau responsible for 
receiving and transmitting information in respect of the 
protected persons who are in its power (Art. 136). A special 
section of this Bureau shall be responsible for identifying 
children whose identity is uncertain (Art. 50). 

The national Information Bureaux will work in close 
co-operation with a Central Agency, set up on the initiative of 
the International Committee of the Red Cross, and which may 
be the same as that dealing with prisoners of war Art. 137). 

In addition to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, on several occasions “other impartial humanitarian 
bodies ” are mentioned (Arts. 10, 11, 25, 30, 59, 102 and 
104), to whom could be entrusted certain tasks affecting 
the protection of civilians or the relief to be given to them. 
This opens the way to possible action by the I.U.C.W. on 
the international level, and by member organisations on the 
national plane. 

The Union associates itself wholeheartedly with the 
hopes expressed by the Diplomatic Conference itself, namely, 
that it may never be necessary to apply this Convention. 
Nevertheless, certain questions arise which had already 
been envisaged by the General Council of 1948, but which 
it appears have not yet received the attention they call 
for on the part of member organisations of the Union. These 
are: co-ordination of national efforts, effective co-operation 
between child welfare and -relief agencies, and dissemination 
of the principles formulated by the Convention. 


3. Repatriation of Children Claimed by Their Parents 


This important question of principle which was already 
before the General Council in 1948 has not yet been solved ; 
the Executive Committee and the Secretariat have given their 
unceasing attention to this matter. On the one hand, 
t5ere are the Greek children removed from their country 
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nearly three years ago, and on the other, the Polish children 
in Germany who have not yet been repatriated in spite 
of numerous representations. 

The first case falls within the competence of the United 
Nations, the second of the International Refugee Organisa- 
tion. The Union approached both these bodies immediately 
after the General Council in Stockholm. Since then, in 
consequence of a resolution of the United Nations Assembly 
of 1948, unanimously reaffirmed in 1949, the organisation 
for the repatriation of the Greek ‘children was handed over 
to the International Committee of the Red Cross and the 
League of Red Cross Societies. Notwithstanding numerous 
attempts, these two bodies have so far been unable to achieve 
any satisfactory result. . Regarding the Polish children, 
discussions in the United Nations Assembly of 1949 concern- 
ing the handling of this question by I.R.O. revealed that there 
was a deep cleavage of opinion. For these reasons the 
matter was far from being settled. 

The Union made further representations both to the 
President of the United Nations Assembly of 1949 and to the 
Director General of I.R.O. (24 January 1950). It drew 
attention to the Declaration of Geneva and the inalienable 
rights and duties of parents, deplored the failure of the 
efforts of the International Committee of the Red Cross and 
the League of Red Cross Societies, and expressed the hope 
that these efforts “ would not be rendered sterile because of 
ideological opposition or details of procedure, but that the 
question might be considered from the purely humanitarian 
angle, so that the children could be restored to their parents 
without further delay”. Furthermore, in view of the 
divergence of opinion regarding the non-repatriated Polish 
children, the Union requested that an impartial study be 
made of the situation. 

Under date of 9 May 1950, the Union made another 
representation, this time to the half-yearly Red Cross 
Conference, which met at the headquarters of the League, 
urging the members of that Conference to deal with the repa- 
triation of the Greek children solely from the humanitarian 
and family standpoint. 


4. Refugee Children 


A detailed examination was made of this question at the 
General Council of Stockholm 1948, with special reference 
to the activity and future of the International Refugee 
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Organisation. It is again on the agenda of the London 
Session. In this field, also, governmental responsibility is 
of primary importance. Voluntary organisations cannot 
hope to tackle this huge problem alone, although they cannot 
remain detached from it. As can be seen from the activity 
of certain national organisations, it is still possible to contri- 
bute effectively to the protection of this category of children ; 
in any case, a general watchfulness can be exercised in co- 
operation with other movements equally concerned with the 
question. 

It is for this reason that, although the Conference of 
NGOs interested in the problems of migration, was primarily 
concerned with emigration, the Union took a very active 
part in its work. Convened by the United Nations and the 
International Labour Organisation (Geneva, January 1950), 
this Conference was organised by the International Social 
Service with its usual competence. 


5. Stateless Children 


The task which the Union set itself, namely, to abolish 
the legal causes of statelessness, has been steadily pursued. 
The booklet “Stateless Children ”, published in 1947 by the 
Union, comparing the national legislations and suggesting 
various practical solutions, was revised in January 1950 
by Me Marc Paschoud, Legal Adviser to the Union, so as to 
bring it into line with the changes that had occurred in 
various countries. 

Co-operation with the International Law -Association 
has been intensified following the inclusion on the agenda 
of its Conference (Copenhagen, end of August 1950) of the 
subject “ Nationality and Statelessness ”. In preparation 
for this occasion, the Secretary General of the Union and the 
Legal Adviser have contributed as members to the report 
of an international committee various suggestions contemplat- 
ed by the I.U.C.W. 

We would mention in this connection the draft inter- 
national convention concerning statelessness presented for 
examination by the Social Commission of the United Nations, 
which has the same object in view. Though it is covered, 
in principle, by various Articles of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, this question has also been discussed’ by the Confer- 
ence of NGOs interested in migration problems. 

As will be observed, a number of organisations have 
identified themselves with the solution of this important 
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problem. By collaborating in these efforts and demanding 
that every child shall henceforth have the right to a national- 
ity from birth, the Union is acting in accordance with the 
spirit of the Declaration of Geneva. However, this measure 
would only partially remedy the very serious situation created 
by various States which deprive certain categories of their 
citizens of nationality, in particular those who live abroad. 
Such measures fall outside all the provisions and will not be 
abolished until the Declaration of Human Rights is applied 
in every detail. 


6. Problems of Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People 


In order to study these questions which have taken 
on serious proportions in practically all countries, the Union 
has grouped in its Advisory Committee some 50 experts 
belonging to 12 countries. The Committee has already met 
twice. At Amersfoort (Netherlands), from 28 March to 
2 April, 1949, it discussed the training of personnel in approv- 
ed schools and similar institutions and began an examination 
of the problem of aftercare and the differentiation of institu- 
tions. At Beaumont-sur-Oise (France), from 10 to 15 April, 
1950, the Committee went thoroughly into the problem of 
aftercare, as well as measures to be taken in the case of 
children or young persons who cannot be left in their homes, 
nor placed in an approved school. 


These two meetings in preparation for which the Secre- 
tariat had assembled the necessary documentary material, 
were very well organised from the practical point of view: 
the first, by the National Child Welfare Bureau of the Nether- 
lands, and the other by M. Lutz, a high official of the Approved 
School Section of the Ministry of Justice in France. In 
both cases the meetings were completed by interesting visits 
to relevant institutions. 


The discussions of this Committee are exceedingly 
valuable because of the diversity of experience of its members, 
who are juvenile court judges, psychologists, psychiatrists, 
educationists and social workers. They are therefore in a 
position to see the child under all the aspects of his personality 
and can reach fundamental principles regardless of the 
juridical or administrative systems of their respective 
countries. 

The proceedings of these Conferences, as well as the 
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Reports presented, have been published in the International 
Child Welfare Review }. 

The Committee not only has an opportunity to have 
these interesting and fruitful exchanges of views once a 
year ; but through it the Union participates more effectively 
in the work of the committees of experts convened by the 
Division of Social Activities of the United Nations. 

On three occasions the Secretariat of the United Nations 
convened representatives of the specialised agencies and 
NGOs interested in the prevention of crime and treatment 
of offenders.. The Union was represented at each of these 
meetings ; in Paris, October 1948, by M. Lutz, a member of 
our Advisory Committee, and Mrs. Small; at Lake Success, 
in March 1949, by Miss Mary Dingman, and at Geneva in 
May 1950 by M. Dubois, another member of the Advisory 
Committee, and -Mrs. Small. 

At the meeting in March 1949, the Union was requested 
to prepare a memorandum containing “ Suggestions with a 
view to international action for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and methods of aftercare ”. 

This memorandum, which was drawn up by the Secre- 
tariat of the Union in consultation with the members of the 
Committee, was sent to Lake Success in October 1949. 

At the Geneva meeting, held at the Palais des Nations 
from 16 to 18 May 1950, an exchange of views took place on 
the programmes of work of the Division of Social activities 
and of the other organisations, and it was decided that this 
group should become a. permanent liaison committee to 
ensure better co-ordination of efforts. 


7. Welfare of Handicapped Children 


Through a contract of work with Unesco, the Union 
in 1949 entered a new field: the education of handicapped 
children, with special reference to those suffering from ortho- 
pedic handicaps. The contract was to cover preliminary 
studies in as many countries as possible with a view to calling 
a Conference of Experts. Decisions with regard to the 
broad outlines of the programme of this Conference and 
its composition were taken at a preliminary meeting in 
which representatives of UNEsco, the World Health Organ- 


1 The Report of the Amersfoort meeting appeared in Vol. III, 
No. 3-4, 1949, and that of the Beaumont-sur-Oise meeting in Vol. 
IV. No. 3, 1950. 
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isation, the International Study Weeks for Child Victims 
of the War (SEePEG), a few national experts, and members 
of the I.U.C.W. Secretariat took part. 

On the basis of visits made by representatives of the 
Secretariat to various countries, and an exchange of corres- 
pondence with others, a series of brief monographs was 
prepared setting forth the current situation in the countries 
concerned. These were distributed before the conference. 

The Conference which met in Geneva from 20 to 25 
February 1950, under the chairmanship of Dr. P. W. Braes- 
trup, a member of the I.U.C.W. Executive Committee, 
was attended by 65 experts from 17 countries : physicians, 
educationists, psychologists, social workers and administra- 
tors. Representatives of the Division of Social Activities, 
Unesco, World Health Organisation, the International 
Labour Organisation and other international agencies were 
also present. 

Reports and discussions centred round the following 
themes : 


1) Psychology of the orthopedically handicapped child, 


2) Co-ordination between medical treatment and 
education, 


3) Relations with the family and the community, 
4) The problem of employment, 


5) Training of the educational, welfare and nursing 
personnel, and 


6) Responsibility for the care and education of the 
orthopedically handicapped child. 


At its closing session the Conference adopted a series 
of conclusions summarising the results of its work. The 
following resolution was also adopted : 


Resolution 


Recognising that children are the greatest of the world’s resour- 
CeS ; 

That many of the world’s children although physically handicap- 
ped as the result of war or other causes, have far more ability than 
disability ; z 

That these children with integrated medical, educational and 
other services, can develop those abilities and become more adequate 
citizens not only of their communities and nations, but of the world ; 

That as their total needs require a team-work concept and the 
complete utilisation and integration of many disciplines, arts and 
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skills, the same team-work concept of total planning through the 
complete utilisation and integration of the resources of all agencies, 
both public and voluntary, is essential at the community, national 
and international levels ; 


This International Conference of Experts on the Educational 
Problems of Orthopedically Handicapped Children convened at 
Geneva, February 20-25, 1950, by the International Union for Child 
Welfare, at the request of and in co-operation with UNEsco, considers 
the following resolutions as urgent and essential to the development 
of dynamic programmes for the education of physically handicapped 
children ; 


1. That in the planning of their programmes, the United 
Nations, the Specialised Agencies and all non-governmental agencies 
concerned, recognise the urgency and importance of co-operative 
national and international planning for the education of physically 
handicapped children as a part of a co-ordinated programme of all 
aspects of rehabilitation. 


2. That Governments be encouraged to call upon the United 
Nations, its Specialised Agencies and the non-governmental agencies 
concerned, for assistance in developing their respective programmes 
for the education of physically handicapped children; and 


3. That the International Union for Child Welfare and the 
International Society for the Welfare of Cripples and their member 
organisations work co-operatively in implementing the recommenda- 
tions of this Conference and in the expansion of their activities both 
nationally and internationally on behalf of physically handicapped 
children. 


The proceedings of the Conference, prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Union will published by Unesco. A 
summary will appear in No. 2, 1950. of the International 
Child Welfare Review. 


One of the most interesting repercussions of the Union’s 
contract with UnEsco was the offer by an American society, 
the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children, of a grant 
matching Unessco’s allocation. This made it possible to 
organise the conference on a wider scale and enabled many 
more experts to take part. 


One of the organisations represented at the Conference 
was the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
which played a leading part in the development of services 
for the handicapped in many countries. The Conference 
recommended that the Society and the I.U.C.W. should 
continue to co-operate as closely as possible, and an agreement 
in this sense was drawn up which provides for the setting up 
of a Joint Liaison Committee, whose first meeting was held 
in Stockholm on 29 May 1950. 
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8. Maternal and Child Welfare 


When this question came up for discussion at the 
Stockholm General Council, with special reference to matern- 
ity and child welfare services in rural areas, it was felt that 
this should be one of the subjects with which the Union 
should concern itself. 

Accepting the kind offer of co-operation: by the Oeuvre 
Nationale de l’Enfance (Belgium), the Secretariat referred 
the considerable material that had been collected to this 
organisation for analysis and completion. The study has 
now been finished and we hope to publish in a forthcoming 
issue of the Review some of its salient points, together with 
a few general conclusions. 


9. Housing and Child Welfare 


A similar method of work was followed in respect of 
the study of housing in relation to child welfare, which was 
also requested at Stockholm. ° In this case the Finnish Central 
Union for Child Welfare was kind enough to take on the 
work. The task was handed over to a particularly qualified 
person, Miss Rautanen. In due course this study will 
probably be published in the Review. 


10. Social Security and Child Welfare 


In October 1949, a member of the I.U.C.W. Secretariat 
attended the General Assembly of the International Associa- 
tion of Social Security, held in Rome. M. Clément Michel 
(France) presented a fully documented report on certain 
aspects of social security in relation to maternity and child 
welfare, a subject which had been placed on the agenda at 
the Union’s request. Mrs. Small, the Union’s representative, 
stressed various other aspects, especially from the point of 
view of child welfare organisations. 


11. Pediatrics 


In co-operation with several national organisations, the 
Secretariat is preparing an I.U.C.W. exhibit to be shown 
in connection with the International Congress of Pediatrics 
(Zurich, July 1950). One section of the exhibition will be 
devoted to what is being done on the intérnational level for 
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the health and wellbeing of the child. This general theme 
will be illustrated by the World Health Organisation and 
Unicer, the International Red Cross (Committee and League), 
and the I.U.C.W., which are preparing a joint exhibit so as 
to ensure a harmonious presentation and put before the public 
in a clear and comprehensive way exactly what is the role of 
each organisation. 


12. Research Department and Library 


The material received by these two sections of the 
Secretariat has considerably increased during the past two 
years. These sections are extremely important for the 
internal work of the Secretariat, for it is only by a systematic 
analysis of all the documents, periodicals and books which 
flow into the Union that one is able to gain a bird’s-eye view 
of everything that concerns the child, whether on the national 
or -international level. 

Generous use is made of these sections by fellowship 
students of the United Nations and pupils of schools of social 
studies for the preparation of their theses; they are also 
available to all other interested persons. Occasionally these 
visitors offer to help us complete our documentary material 
on their respective countries. 


13. Publications 


The International Child Welfare Review is another of 
the Union’s tools. It is the chief means of making known 
its activities in wide circles and as such should be regarded 
as an instrument of publicity. If the small though gradually 
mounting but still far from sufficient number of subscribers 
alone is considered, it would give no indication of its real 
range of action. As a means of exchanging publications it 
plays a very important part. Not only does it help to make 
the Union known, but it is the means by which our Library 
is supplied with books and publications practically free of 
charge. In any case we do not believe that the Review 
should aspire to become a popular magazine on the pattern 
of some of the periodicals of our national organisations. It 
is designed for those who are already familiar with the ques- 
tions dealt with, but who wish to know what is being done 
abroad or on the international level in the fields which 
interest them. 
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In response to a recommendation made a year ago by 
the Executive Committee, we have tried to make each number 
centre round one main theme, which varies every time. In 
consequence, the last five issues have been devoted to one 
of the following subjects : the training of personnel in approv- 
ed schools and similar institutions, maternal and child 
health, adoption and the education of children outside their 
own homes, the thirtieth anniversary of the Union, and the 
education of orthopedically handicapped children. 

The News Lelier has appeared at irregular intervals. 
Its purpose differs from that of the Review : it aims at giving 
in a few lines the current news of child relief actions, whether 
in the form of short accounts of the activity of member 
organisations or of items that it might be useful for them 
to know for the sake of publicity. 

A booklet entitled “ Thirty Years in the Service of the 
Children of the World ” was published in December 1949. 


14. Activities of Member Organisations 


In the separate publication will be found brief reports 
on the work of the majority of the I.U.C.W. member organi- 
sations. 

Several of them, for instance, the Oeuvre nationale de 
l’Enfance in Belgium, Pro Juveniule in Switzerland, the 
Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and Assistance in 
Greece, and the National Society for Ghild Welfare in Turkey 
have a stable programme which changes but little from year to 
year. We would point out that other organisations which 
so far have concentrated the bulk of their activity on relief 
for abroad, are now expanding their efforts on behalf of the 
children of their own country and some very interesting 
schemes are taking shape. The Peruvian Committee, for 
instance, co-operating in the prevention and control of 
tuberculosis, is paying for the B.C.G. vaccination of 15,000 
pre-school children. 

A question that requires delicate handling is what kind 
of action can be undertaken by a member organisation aware 
of the “continuing needs of children ” in other countries 
and anxious to do something to help. Some of them are 
transforming their temporary relief actions into long-term 
activities, but unless they receive an invitation from the 
Government of the country concerned, they cannot act. The 
Save the Children Fund (Great Britain), for instance, has sent_ 
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a team to the Sudan, composed of a doctor and two nurses, 
because it was asked by the Governor to organise the matern- 
ity and child welfare services in that territory. 


IV. International Relations 


Collaboration of the Union with other official and volun- 
tary organisations is an essential activity to which both the 
Executive Committee and the Secretariat have given a 
good deal of attention. 

Although such co-operation has considerably increased 
since 1948, as will be seen from the preceding chapters, and 
especially from the list shown on page 9, it is far from 
having defined its objectives and its final form. 

The highly valued assistance of Miss Mary A. Dingman, 
I.U.C.W. Consultant with the United Nations, and the 
comprehensive welcome always given to the Union’s repre- 
sentatives by the officials of the United Nations and the 
Specialised Agencies, have permitted encouraging progress 
and made it possible to define more clearly the nature and 
scope of the Union’s contribution to the joint work necessary 
for the well-being of the children of the world. 

The situation is, however, governed by the conception 
and the practical application of the consultative status 
accorded to a certain number of non-governmental organisa- 
tions, of which the Union is one, by the United Nations and 
the Specialised Agencies (UNEsco, W.H.O., F.A.O.). 

“ Consultative Status ”, which has undoubtedly a great 
moral value, has in recent months been given more definite 
shape by the inter-governmental and voluntary organisations 
enjoying that “ privilege ” which is essentially a right and 
a duty. 

It can indeed never be sufficiently emphasised that it 
is the people themselves, as is stated in the preamble to the 
Charter, who are the United Nations. If the role and the 
responsibility of each State in that community of peoples 
are of major importance, so also are the role and the responsi- 
bility of the non-governmental international organisations, 
especially in the case of those organisations which were 
formed long before the governments reached agreement. 
It is too often forgotten that it was the Non-Governmental 
Organisations which prepared the ground for international 
co-operation and which continue in very many ways to clear 
the path. Although that fact is not contested, since the 
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evidence cannot be denied, it is not recognised as it should be. 
The main difference between the official inter-governmental 
bodies (supported by State contributions) and the inter- 
national non-governmental organisations (dependent for 
their existence and work on private resources) is one of 
financial means rather than of aims. 

With regard to the Uniled Nations, the Economic and 
Social Council recently (during its session in February 1950) 
revised the Consultative Status on the basis of two years’ 
experience, modifying the classification of the recognised 
organisations and opening up new prospects with regard 
to the procedure for consultation which up to now has been 
somewhat superficial and in general far too late. A favour- 
able solution has, moreover, been found, at least in principle, 
to the very important question of the possible role of non- 
governmental organisations in an expert capacity and in the 
carrying out on request of preparatory work. That decision 
is, without doubt, one of great import, but it remains to be 
seen in what way it will be applied by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations who is entrusted with that function }. 

In this connection the following enumeration of activities 
in which the Union has been asked to co-operate is an indica- 
tion of the possible scope of co-operation. Unfortunately 
in certain cases the limited financial resources of the Union 
and the consequently restricted number of members of its 
Secretariat — who also have other tasks to perform — have 
made it impossible to co-operate as fully as it would have 
wished. The subjects on which the Union has co-operated 
were, however, very varied. 

A) In addition to the Consultant, who represents the 
Union at Lake Success on a permanent basis, delegates of 
the Union have taken part as members or observers at nume- 
rous meetings called by the United Nations (see p. 9 ef seq.). 


1 There have already been certain results which are interesting 
and significant in that they show the beginnings of a conception ia 
government and, United Nations circles that it is possible ard more 
economical to entrust certain practical tasks to non-governmental 
organisations. Such a contract has, for instance, been concluded 
for assistance to refugees from Palestine between the United Nations, 
on the one hand, and the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
the League of Red Cross Societies and the American Friends Service 
Committee on the other hand. If in the case of the International 
Red Cross the governmental or semi-official element was an important 
factor, that is certainly not so as far as the Quaker organisation is 
concerned. We are glad that the United Nations has applied such 
a wide and progressive interpretation of the decision. The notion 
of a work contract recurs in connection with the question of the 
repatriation of Greek children. 
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B) The Secretariat of the Union has replied to question- 
naires or requests for advice or information on many subjects, 
such as the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, prevention 
of juvenile delinquency, traffic in women and children, educa- 
tion of homeless children, assistance to indigent foreigners, 
names of experts on various questions concerning children, 
the activities of the Union itself and its role as an organisation 
with consultative status. 

In one or two other cases the Union, being unable owing 
to lack of competence or lack of time to prepare a properly 
documented opinion, has deciined to furnish a reply. 


C) By agreement with the Representative of the 
Division of Social Affairs at the European Office of the United 
Nations, most of the fellows passing through Geneva who 
are interested in questions concerning children, are received 
by the Secretariat. The fellows usually listen to a statement 
about the Union and after an exchange of views concerning 
the situation of the children in their own_country and the 
problems with which they are faced, spend some time in 
the Library where they take note of the books and periodicals 
of interest to them. 

On various occasions the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, the Division of Social Affairs and its Representative 
in the European Office have shown their interest in the 
Union and its work. In response to an invitation, their 
representatives were present at the General Council in 
Stockholm in 1948, at the special meeting held by the Execu- 
tive Committee in September 1949 for the examination of 
questions of common interest (see page 43) and at the Con- 
ference of Experts on the Educational Problems of Ortho- 
pedically Handicapped Children organised by the I.U.C.W. 
under the auspices of and in co-operation with UNEsco. 
Furthermore, several members of the Division of Social 
Activities have had conversations at Lake Succees with the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and the Consultant 
of the I1.U.C.W., and in Geneva and Paris with members of 
the Executive Committee and of the Secretariat of the 
Union. These personal exchanges of views have taken 
place in a friendly atmosphere and with a common desire 
for co-operation on more specific lines. 

There has been a very specific development of the 
Union’s consultative status with Unesco during the last 
two years, both in the general field of reconstruction and in 
connection with the study of special questions of education 
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or rehabilitation. With regard to reconstruction, the Union 
took part in the sessions of the Temporary International 
Council for Educational Reconstruction (TiceR) and in the 
adaptation to permanent tasks of its constitution and pro- 
gramme of work. The Union also followed the discussions 
at the 1949 General Conference of UNEsco and took part 
in the consultations between Non-Governmental Organisa- 
tions with consultative status held on 23 May 1950 during 
the General Conference in Florence. The Union was glad 
to accept the invitation to take part in the UnEsco confer- 
ences on children’s communities at Trogen in 1948 and at 
Charleroi in 1949, and to have the benefit of the representative 
of the Director-General of the Organisation at the sessions 
of the I.U.C.W. General Council in Stockholm and of the 
Advisory Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People in Amersfoort in 1949, and 
at the special meeting of the Executive Committee in Geneva 
in September 1949. 

The International Conference on the Education of 
Orthopedically Handicapped Children (see page 31) marks 
an important step in the evolution of the consultative status 
of the Union with Unesco. As it is the first definite work 
contract to be put into practice, it deserves a few comments 
here. 

In the first place, the very flexible nature of the contract 
should be noted. It defined the responsibilities of the 
I.U.C.W. but left the Union complete freedom as to the 
measures to be taken, only requesting that the competent 
service of UnEsco be kept regularly informed. 

The official report of the Conference was transmitted 
by the I.U.C.W. to Unesco which is undertaking its publica- 
tion. The conclusions adopted gave, in the first place, very 
full and practical directions concerning the education of 
disabled children and, secondly, laid the foundations 
for co-operation between private organisations and official 
bodies. They were, moreover, at once made use of by the 
Working Group of the Co-ordination Committee of the 
United -Nations and the Specialised Agencies. 

The I.U.C.W. is very grateful to Unesco for this mark 
of esteem and confidence and is glad to have been able, 
both in the interests of disabled children themselves and of 
international co-operation in its most constructive sense, to 
demonstrate what are, by virtue even of a limited work 
contract, the potentialities of consultative status. It is in the 
general interest that this path should be resolutely followed. - 
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The salient points in relations during the last two years 
with the other Specialised Agencies with which the Union 
has consultative status are the following: The Union was 
invited and sent representatives to the General Assemblies 
of the World Health Organisalion in Rome in 1949 and 
Geneva in 1950. It has, in particular, followed the work 
of the Section of Maternal and Child Health and its represent- 
ative explained the programme of work of the Union to the 
Expert Committee of that Section. 


Close personal relations have been maintained with the 
_ heads of that Section, for which the Union, with the active 
collaboration of the Belgian Oeuvre Nationale de l’ Enfance, 
carried out a complementary enquiry mentioned earlier in 
this report (page 34). 

The Director-General of W.H.O. was good enough to 
receive in person the members of the International Conference 
for the Education of Orthopedically Handicapped Children 
when he voiced the importance he attaches to the co-opera- 
tion of the I.U.C.W. Moreover, the programme of W.H.O. 
for 1951, specifically mentions the desire of the Organisation 
to increase its collaboration with non-governmental organisa- 
tions such as the I.U.C.W. 

The General Assembly of the Food and Agriculiure 
Organisation at its Fifth Session in 1949 decided to develop 
exchanges of views with organisations having consultative 
status — as is the case with the Union — and to arrange for 
periodic meetings. The Union was invited and sent repre- 
sentatives to the general sessions of F.A.O. at Washington 
in 1949 and Rome in 1950. On the other hand a plan for 
the rational feeding of a group of children in a particular 
country, in which the Union and one of its member organisa- 
tions had agreed to assist, could not be carried out for reasons 
beyond the Union’s control. 


. With regard to the International Labour Organisation, 
the Union has been in contact on several occasions with the 
Women and Young Workers’ Section, whose representatives 
took part in the special meeting of the Executive Committee 
and in the Conference of Experts on the Educational Problems 
of Orthopedically Handicapped Children. 


Relations with the International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, although cordial, have not shown very definite deve- 
lopment in the last two years, in spite of the desire expressed 
by the General Council at Stockholm in 1948 and the steps 
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taken by the Secretariat to promote a closer and more 
substantial liaison between the Union and Unicer. Two 
new facts, however, which give rise to a hope of progress 
should be mentioned. 


In the first place, in the summer of 1949, the Executive 
Committee of the Emergency Fund, in response to the 
wish expressed on various occasions by the international 
Non-Governmental Organisations, accepted the principle 
of the establishment. of an advisory committee of those 
organisations. The Committee is composed of represent- 
atives of about 15 of them, and the Chairmanship was 
entrusted to the I.U.C.W. Its mandate is ‘to express 
opinions on the general programme of the Emergency Fund 
and on the development of the Unicer-UNnac campaigns 
with a view to the information and co-operation of the 
Non-Governmental Organisations. The Committee has 
begun its work at. Lake Success with Miss Mary A. Dingman 
in the Chair. 


Secondly, in connection with the very important question 
of the future of the Emergency Fund which was created as 
a temporary measure, and its transformation into a new 
organism, the Director-General of Unicer in February 1950 
conveyed to its Executive Committee an official request 
from the Union that in the new organism the I.U.C.W. be 
given the special position which its work during a period of 
thirty years and its programme wholly centred on child welfare 
justified. Whilst appreciating the possibilities of the Advis- 
ory Committee mentioned above, the Union considers that 
it should itself have an official status as a specialised organisa- 
tion and that studies and liaison work both in the field of 
information and through the consultation of experts should 
be entrusted to its Secretariat. 


The Executive Committee of the Fund postponed until 
its session in July a decision on the future of the Fund itself, 
a question of direct interest to several of the United Nations 
Specialised Agencies and one on which the General Council 
can still express an opinion. The problem will be finally 
settled, after advice from the Economic and Social Council, 
by the United Nations General Assembly. 


It will be seen that these relations with the United 
Nations or its Specialised Agencies had in each case as their 
principal object some aspect of child welfare. They involve 
somewhat heavy responsibilities, at any rate on the Union 
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which aims at making the maximum use of its consultative 
status. 

It is, therefore, a cause for satisfaction that the United 
Nations and the Specialised Agencies are persistenly endea- 
vouring to achieve a more complete co-ordination of their 
programmes and to ensure an equitable division of the 
work involved. This stage should be supplemented in the 
case of the organisations with consultative status which are 
especially qualified to deal with particular questions. If the 
partitions between “ governmental ” and other responsibi- 
lities were done away with, all- efforts could be united for 
the common good which it is the duty of each and everyone 
to promote. 

It was with these considerations in mind that the con- 
sultations of the Executive Committee of the Union took 
place during its meeting in Geneva in September 1949. 
The Division of Social Activities, the Information Centre 
of the United Nations European office, the Liaison Section 
(Non-Governmental Organisations) of the Economic and 
Social Council, Unesco, W.H.O., I.L.0., Untcer and I.R.O. 
were good enough to accept the invitation, and only F.A.O. 
was regretfully prevented from taking part owing to the 
absence of its representative in Geneva. The discussions, 
based on a memorandum prepared by the Union, were both 
cordial and instructive. They took the form of a free 
exchange of views on questions of common interest and on 
possible methods for co-operation. A real and fruitful 
association of work could be realised by meetings of that 
sort dealing with progressively more specific questions, and 
the experience should, therefore, be renewed. Greater 
results will certainly be achieved if the meetings develop 
into a joint search for means of co-ordination at every step 
and arouse the direct interest of the heads of each organisation. 


In addition to these official relations, the Union has 
continued during the last two years to work with numerous 
other independent movemenis concerned with the well- 
being of the child and of humanity in general. In certain 
cases the Union co-operated, as indicated in the preceding 
chapters, an specific questions, sometimes purely questions 
of an administrative character or of procedure, as, for instance, 
with the -Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations 
with consultative status and its Interim Committee. 

Grateful mention should also be made of the regular 
and very constructive relations that have been maintained 
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with the Christian Churches and other religious authorities, 
and, in Switzerland, with the Federal and Genevese 
Authorities. 


Co-ordination at every step, mentioned above, reconci- 
ling diversity and unity, is more indispensable than ever 
now that the necessity is better understood for an immense 
and concerted effort to respond to the continuing needs 
of children in the world and for the special aid required by 
large masses of people whose conditions of livelihood are 
dangerously precarious. 


The question of the “continuing needs of children ” 
and the methods of meeting them is not a new one for the 
Union as is emphasised in the report presented by a Working 
Group of the Co-ordination Committee to the Social Commis- 
sion. Indeed, when the Union expanded its programme 
after the period of emergency relief immediately following 
the first world war, it did so precisely because it had become 
aware — as is the case to-day with Unicer and W.H.O. — 
of the necessity of finding a permanent solution for a national 
situation which was not due to transitory conditions and 
which in almost all cases it was beyond the powers of the 
country concerned to remedy. The proclamation of the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child by the Union in 1923 
was a recognition of those facts and since then all the Union’s 
activities have been directed to that end. 


The general congresses on child welfare, the regional 
congresses, the surveys and studies and the support given 
to the national organisations with a view to encoyraging 
them to create or strengthen their institutions, denote that 
constant and ever-present preoccupation of the Union. 


The I.U.C.W. is, therefore, happy to see the United 
Nations preparing to give these efforts official recognition 
and to determine, by sytematic co-ordination, the ways 
and means of attacking a vast problem whose solution is 
essential for the happiness of the whole of mankind. 


For the moment, whatever may be the value and scope 
of the report on the “continuing needs of children ”, it 
constitutes, in fact, a preliminary recognition of a field of 
action that is more surmised than defined. It would be 
premature at present to outline the vast amount of documen- 
tation that will be needed to enable the numerous inter- 
governmental official organs to express their opinions and 
to devote themselves entirely to a universal long-term task, 
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the extent of which was clearly indicated by the Executive 
Board of W.H.O. in its resolution of 14 July 1949. 

It is already clear, however, that the success of the 
undertaking will depend on the welcome it receives from 
public opinion in the various countries of the world, and thus 
on the way in which reform will be carried out, a reform 
which while everywhere necessary to a greater or less 
extent, has an infinite variety of means of execution. 


Judging by the report of the Working Group, however, 
only governments and the United Nations are deemed capable 
of making suggestions and taking action to ensure the per- 
manent well-being of the children of the world. While their 
co-operation is indispensable, alone it would be insufficient. 
It is, therefore, a regrettable omission which one must hope 
will soon be remedied, to have left aside, even at this pre- 
liminary stage of adjustment, the many non-governmental 
organisations both national and international which have a 
wide experience, whose activities were the very origin of 
the systems of child welfare in many countries, which possess 
possibilities for stimulating by individual initiative any 
endeavours of general interest and whose means of action 
are infinitely less costly than any official undertaking. 


This modern crusade to guarantee health and happiness 
to the children of the world and, eventually, to humanity, 
is at. once so large and of such paramount importance and so 
complicated and delicate, that only the effective grouping 
from the beginning of all expert knowledge and good will can 
assure complete success. 


* + 


The events and activities described in this report, 
supplemented by the reports of the member organisations 
which have been published separately, summarise the main 
features of the life of the Union from 1948 to 1950. But 
they represent only one aspect and one phase in an existence 
of 30 years which, faithful to the inspiration of its founders, 
Eglantyne Jebb and Count Carton de Wiart, remains active 
in the service both of reality and of the ideal. 


Georges THELIN 


Secretary General 
Geneva, June 1950. 
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List of Full and 


Associate Member Organisations 


(Brought up to date, 15 July 1950) 


Full Members 


ARGENTINA Argentine Section of the I.U.C.W., Cerrito 
1239, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRIA Kaerniner Landesregierung, Klagenfurt. 

BELGIUM Belgian Red Cross, 98, Chaussée de Vleurgat, 
Brussels. - 


Oeuvre Nationale de l’Enfance, 67, Avenue 
de la Toison d’Or, Brussels. 

Office de la Protection de l’Enfance, Ministére 
de la Justice, Brussels. 


BOLuivia Bolivian Section of the I.U.C.W., 308, Ave- 
nida Camacho, La Paz. 

BRAZIL Brazilian Save the Children Association, 
20, rua Almirante Tamandaré, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

CANADA The Canadian Save the Children Fund, 
36, Toronto Street, Toronto, Ont. 

CHILE Paironato nacional de la Infancia, Puente 


746, Santiago. 
Chilean Save the Children Union, Cano y 
Aponte 941, Santiago. 


CHINA National Red Cross Society of China, 
Nanking. 
China Child Welfare Service, Nanking. 
National Child Welfare __ Association, 


Shanghai. 
Women’s Advisory Council, Nanking. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA Ministry of Social Welfare, Palackého nam, 4 
Prague. 

DENMARK Red Barnet (Save the Children National 
Association) 32, Frydendalsvej, Copen- 
hagen. 

EGYPT : Egyptian Union for Child Welfare, 


19, Kasr-el-Nil Street, Cairo. 
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FINLAND 


FRANCE 


GERMANY 


GREAT BRITAIN 


GREECE 


HUNGARY 
INDIA 
IRELAND 


ISRAEL 


ITALY 


JAMAICA 


LEBANON 
LIECHTENSTEIN 
LUXEMBURG 


NETHERLANDS 


NORWAY 


PARAGUAY 
* PERU 


4 


Central Union _ for Child Welfare, 
1 Armfeltintie, Helsinki. 


Comité national de l’Enfance, 51, Avenue 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Paris 8. 

Cenire francais de Protection de l’Enfance, 
6bis, Avenue MacMahon, Paris 17. 

Arbeitsgemeinschajft fiir Jugendpflege und 
Jugendfiirsorge, Deutscher Stadtetag, 
Lindenallee 11, Kéln-Marienburg. 

The Save the Children Fund, 20, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare 
and Assistance (Pixpa), 5, rue Hippo- 
crate, Athens. 

Hungarian Red Cross, Baross utca 15, 
Budapest VIII. 

All-India Save the Children Committee, 
5, Carmichael Road, Bombay 26. 
Irish Save the Children Fund, 23, St. Ste- 

phen’s Green, Dublin. 

Children and Youth Aliyah, P.O.Box 92, 
Jerusalem. 

Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and 
Youth Welfare, P.O.Box 7018, Jerusalem. 

Italian Red Cross, 12, Via Toscana, Rome. 

Italian Child Welfare Association, 96, Via 
della Dataria, Rome. 

The Jamaica Save the Children Fund, 
218/, Mark Lane, Coke House, Kingston. 

Lebanese Union for Child Welfare, (National 
Committee -of the I.U.C.W.) rue Al- 
Hamra, Beirut. 

Save the Children Commitiee, P.O.B. 44449, 
Vaduz. 

Luxemburg Red Cross, 5, rue de Rollinger- 
grund, Luxemburg. 

National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare 
Associations, 146 Stadhouderslaan, The 
Hague. 

Dutch Maternity and Child Welfare Union, 
Cliostraat 61, Amsterdam. 

Norwegian Child Welfare Council, Hol- 
bergsgt. 5, Oslo. 

Redd Barna (Save the Children Committee), 
Tomtgt. 8, Oslo. 

Paraguayan Commitiee of the I.U.C.W., 
Avenida Espana 590, Asuncion. 

Peruvian Save the Children Commitiee, 
San José 330, Lima. 

































PORTUGAL 


RUMANIA 
SWEDEN 


SWITZERLAND 
TURKEY 
UNITED STATES OF 


AMERICA 


URUGUAY 


FRANCE 


GREAT BRITAIN 
INDIA 


SWITZERLAND 


UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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Portuguese Federation of Child Welfare 
Associations, Ministry of Justice, Lisbon. 
National Red Cross Society, Save the 


Children Section, Strada Biserica Amzei 
29, Bucarest. 

Féreningen Rddda_ Barnen 
Children Association), 4, 
tan, Stockholm 7 

Pro Juventuie Foundation, 8, Seefeldstrasse, 
Zurich. 

Society for Child Welfare, Gocuk Sarayi, 
Ankara. 

Save the Children Federation, 80 Eighth 
Avenue, New York Il, Y. 

Child Welfare League of America, 24 West 
40th Street, New York 18. 

Uruguayan Child Welfare Association, Cerro 
Largo 1726, Montevideo. 

Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W., Soriano 
1209, Montevideo. 


(Save _ the 
Smalandsga- 


International Members 


0.S.E.Union, 11, 
Geneva. 

International Catholic Child Bureau, 31, rue 
de Fleurus, Paris 6. 


rue. du) Mont Blanc, 


Associate Members 


Comité frangais de Secours aux Enfants, 
44, rue de Lisbonne, Paris 8. 


National Association for Maternity and 
Child Welfare, 5, Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C.I. 


Hyderabad Women 
Aid Association, 
Hyderabad-DN. 

Mouvement de la Jeunesse suisse romande, 
6, rue Calvin, Geneva. 

International Study Weeks for Child Victims 
of the War (SepreG,) Wenkenhofstrasse 33, 
Riehen/Basle. 

Iniernational Sponsorship of War Orphans, 
16, rue du Mont Blanc, Geneva. 

South African National Council for Child 
Welfare, 80, Commissioner Street, Johan- 
nesburg. 


& Children’s Medical 
A.C. Guards Road, 
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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
commonly known as the 
Declaration of Geneva 


Original Text 


By the Present Declaration 
of the Rights of the Child, 


commonly known as the “ Declar- 
arion of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising 
that Mankind owes to the Child 
the best that it has to give, de- 
clare and accept it as their duty 
that, beyond and above all 
considerations of race, national- 
ity or creed : 


I. THe Cuitp must be given 
the means requisite for its normal 
development, both materially 
and spiritually. 


II. THe Cuivp that is hungry 
must be fed; the child that is 
sick must be nursed; the child 
that is backward must be helped ; 
the delinquent child must be 
reclaimed ; and the orphan and 
the waif must be sheltered and 
succoured. 


Ill. THE CHILD must be the 
first to receive relief in times of 
distress. 


IV. THe CuHIL_p must be put 
in a position to earn a livelihood 
and must be protected against 
every form of exploitation. 


V. THE CHILD must be 
brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted 
to the service of its fellow-men. 


Amended Draft Declaration 
September 1948. 


By the present Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “Declaration 
of Geneva ”, men and women of 
all nations, recognising that Man- 
kind owes to the Child the best 
that it has to give, declare it to 
be their duty to meet this obli- 
gation in all respects : 


I, Tae CHILD musi be pro- 
tected beyond and*above all consid- 
erations of race, nationality or 
creed. 

II. THe CuILp must be given 
the means requisite for its normal 
development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 

II]. Tue Cuttp must be cared 
for with due regard to the family. 

IV. THe CuiLp that is hun- 
gry must be fed; the child that 
is sick must be nursed ; the child 
that is physically or mentally han- 
dicapped must be helped; the 
maladjusted child must be re- 
educated; the orphan and the 
waif must be sheltered and suc- 
coured; the child must- be the 
first to receive relief in times of 
distress. 

V. THe CHILD must enjoy 
the full benefits provided by social 
welfare and_ social _ security 
schemes; the child must receive 
a training which wili enable it, 
at the right time, to earn a liveli- 
hood, and must be _ protected 
against every form of exploita- 
tion. 

VI. THe Cuitp must be 
brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted 
to the service of its fellowmen. 
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ARGENTINA 


Argentine Section of the I.U.C.W. 
Cerrito 1239, Buenos-Aires 


Constitution. 


Officers of the Board of Directors : 

President : Mme Edda P. V. de Anchorena 
Vice-President : Mme M. C. Ruiz Panelo de Palacios 
General Secretary : Mlle Adela Grondona 
Secretary : Mme Albarez de Toledo 

Asst. Secretary: Mme Marta Vicuna 

Treasurer :- Mme Maria E. C. de Arancet 

Asst. Treasurer : Mme Sarah S. G. de Hirsch 


The Board comprises numerous other persons who serve as 
members or consultants. In addition, various committees have 
been set up for special tasks, e.g. the organisation of fund-raising 
entertainments, publicity, etc. 


Finances. 


The budget for the financial year 1948 amounted to m$n 39,137. 
Actually disbursed : m$n 30,875, of which 18,366 for relief and assis- 
tance, and 12,509 for administrative expenses, publicity, etc. 

During the year 1949, m$n 20,548 were spent on relief and 
assistance. 

The main source of income is derived from members’ subscrip- 
tions, collections, charity fétes and concerts. With a view to 
raising more funds, a small shop has been opened in the offices of 
the Argentine Section in 1949. 


Relie}. 


The year 1948 marked a certain regression in the relief actions 
of the Argentine Section, both as regards the home country and in 
Europe. The main reason for this decline was the creation of the 
Eva Duarte de Péron Fund, which being of an official character 
attracts the more important gifts, with inevitable repercussions on 
the voluntary institutions. Notwithstanding this fact, the Argentine 
Section has contrived to continue its activity within the limits of 
its powers. 

Assistance to the children of refugees arriving in Argentina 
under I.R.O. schemes took the form of courses in Spanish, distribu- 
tions of shoes and clothing, etc. The Argentine Section also under- 
takes to place children in schools upon request. It is planned to 
found a centre where these children will remain part of the day and 
where they will receive food, clothing and be given lessons. 


1 For complete list of organisations see p. 48. , 
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In Buenos-Aires, milk, bread, 3,500 kg. of various foodstuffs, 
as well as shoes, clothing and school supplies have been distributed. 
Similar distributions have been effected in the provinces. In 
addition, over m$n 5,500 worth of relief in cash and in kind have 
been allocated, while grants to the value of m$n 4,550 have been 
made for special purposes. 

Relief actions for Europe have practically ceased in Argentina. 
The Argentine Section’s activity is confined to publicity work. 
Its Montevideo office sent a gift consignment to a children’s home at 
Villeneuve (Aube) and another to the Centre frangais de Protection 
de l’Enfance, Paris, for its bazaar: From the same source, 4 cases 
of clothing and 3,400 kg. of various foodstuffs were sent to France ; 
Italy received 550 kg. of ham and 410 kg. of corned beef. 

It is due to the continued existence of the Joan of Arc Sewing 
Circle that the Argentine Section is able to make its distributions of 
clothing. 


Sponsorships. 


During the past two years 67 Argentine children have been 
assisted by gifts of clothing, food, etc. to the value of m$n 8,000. 


Publicity. 


Public opinion has been reached mainly through articles in 
newspapers and magazines. Two lectures were given, one by 
Mme Risso Platero on the theme Les deux visages de la France (The 
Two Aspects of France), and the other by Mlle Adela Grondona, 
who reported on the General Council in Stockholm. 


National and International Relations. 


The Argentine Section is incorporated on the Register of 
Approved Social Welfare Associations and works in close contact 
with a large number of locai bodies. It is also in touch with the 
Uruguayan Section, the Save the Children Fund, the Finnish Central 
Union for Child Welfare, the American International Institute for 
Child Welfare, the United Nations, and other agencies. 

Its General Secretary represented the Argentine Section at the 
Third Regional Conference of Latin America, convened by the 
Department of Information of the United Nations, which was held 
in Montevideo (Uruguay), from 27 to 30 October 1949. 


BELGIUM 
CEuvre Nationale de l’Enfance 
65, Avenue de la Toison d’Or, Brussels 


Director General: Mme Yvonne Névejan 


Constitution. 


The Quuvre Nationale de l’Enfance was formally constituted 
by law on 5 September 1919. It is directed and administered by 
the Supreme Child Welfare Council, composed of 40 members holding 
office for five years. During the war members’ mandates were 
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automatically extended, but with return to peace-time procedure, 
the five-year term of Supreme Council members was renewed at the 
end of 1949. 

The Supreme Council may delegate part of its functions to its 
Bureau, consisting of the President, Vice-Presidents, the Secretary- 
General and five members. The Director-General of O.N.E., who 
attends the meetings of the Supreme Council and Bureau, is respons- 
ible for carrying out the decisions taken. 

In addition, the Supreme Council selects an Advisory Medical 
Committee from among its own medical members. 


Finances. 


The budget of O.N.E. is almost entirely covered by the State, 
but in addition, O.N.E. disposes of certain private funds. 


1948 1949 1950 
Administrative 
expenses. ... 18,711,970.— 19,286,780.— 21,696,300.— 
Child welfare 
proper... . . 238,788,030.—  252,303,220.— 251,303,700.— 





257,500,000.— 271,590,000.— 273,000,000.— 
Funds from. pri- 
vate sources . . 2,050,700.— 2,179,900.— 1,642,000.— 


In view of the fact that the major part of O.N.E.’s resources is 
derived from State subsidies, there is no need for the organisation 
to make special efforts to increase its income ; proceeds from public 
fund-raising campaigns are disposed of by the voluntary organisa- 
tions. 


Relief. Actions. 


In addition to the grants made by O.N.E. to the various child 
welfare institutions, mention should be made of the increasing scope 
of its Social Service. 


a) Social Service — In spite of the social security laws, there is 
still a certain number of families in distress, and numerous requests 
for help are received by the Social Service every day. 

If the investigation made by the health visitor reveals that the 
application is justified, the Social Service sends a gift in kind, which 
may be clothes, blankets, shoes or layettes. The funds are fed by 
private donations and grants from organisations such as UNac, 
the “Fonds Alton”, the American Red Cross, etc. A check-up 
is made with other welfare bodies to avoid duplication. 


b) Adoption Service — A careful enquiry is made not only as 
regards the child but also the adopting family. Twenty-three 
adoptions were authorised during 1949. 


2. Relief to Foreign Children. 


a) Hospitality to Children in Belgium — A number of the 
Belgian Committees that invite foreign children (from the Nether- 
lands, France, Austria, Great Britain) have requested O.N.E. to 
supervise these children during their stay in Belgium. In such cases 
the Social Service is charged with making the necessary investiga- 
tion of the families offering to take in a child. 
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b) Sponsorship of Foreign Children — O.N.E. has continued 
to arrange the sponsorship of foreign children by Belgians — mostly 
Greek, Finnish and Italian children. 


Child Welfare Work. 


Below are the final figures for the year 1948; statistics for 1949 
are n t yet complete, therefore only those which can be considered 
final are given here: 


Summary for the year 1948 


1. Maternity welfare — The pre-natal centres supervise the 
health of the expectant mother and ensure that the confinement is 
properly carried out. 


217 centres : 25,748 registrations of expectant mothers 
77,188 complete examinations 
12,493 blood tests 


Expectant mothers who have no means of support are cared 
for in special maternity hostels, where after confinement attention 
is given to the future both of the mother and of the child. 


8 establishments: 765 children registered 
209 expectant mothers 
254 nursing mothers 
87,689 days in residence of children 
38,193 days in residence of expectant and 
nursing mothers. 


2. Infant welfare — Infant welfare centres ensure the regular 
medical supervision of babies from 0 to 3 years, with a view to 
preventing infant mortality and children’s diseases. 


1,174 centres : 1,623,578 ordinary attendances 
44,848 quarterly examinations at the centre 
of infants supervised at home. 


The domiciliary supervision of infants in rural areas is in the 
hands of district nurses or visiting midwives, under the direction of 
a doctor. 


560 centres: 1,532 localities 
87,952 children visited 
44,848 quarterly examinations at the centre 
17,167 expectant mothers 
849,076 visits in the course of the year 


Day or residential nurseries are available for children from 0 to 
3 years who for valid reasons cannot be cared for satisfactorily in 
their own homes. 


65 nurseries : 42 day, 23 residential) : 
14,459 children registered 
336,019 day attendances 
324,673 day-and-night attendances 
The Service which is responsible for the boarding-out of children 
under 7 supervises the conditions under which children are placed 
in private homes or institutions. 
Mobile Health Unit — 398 itinerant clinics were held at which 
2,422 children were examined. 
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The medical examination of children in the 3-6 age group was 
as follows : 


293 centres : 12,278 children registered 
28,433 attendances 
2,829 clinics were held 


3. Welfare Service for School Children and Children in Need 
of Care — Convalescent homes run by O.N.E.: 3,851 children 
representing a total of 314,415 days in residence. 

Convalescent homes in receipt of grants from O.N.E. (indepen- 
dent establishments conforming to the rules laid down by O.N.E. 
and under its supervision, receiving children aged 3-18 years) : 


a) Permanent institutions : 300 
161,015 children have been cared for, totalling 4,735,071 
days in residence 
b) Holiday camps for children in need of care: 139 
15,378 children, totalling 240,762 days in residence 
c) Holiday camps for healthy children: 578 
35,393 children, totalling 513,812 days in residence 
d) Day institutions: 81 
34,287 children (healthy children and those in need of care) 
totalling 734,106 days in residence. 


4. Institutions for Abnormal but Educable Children — These 
were set up after World War I so as to avoid abnormal children 
being placed in institutions for sick children. 

The Educational Therapy Institute at Rixensart received 
104 girls in 1948 (30,111 days in residence) ; the Bierbais. Institute 
received 65 boys (19,104 days in residence). 


5. Miscellaneous Services supplement the work of the institu- 
tions and enable O.N.E. to carry out its supervisory task as provided 
for in the statutes dated 5 September 1919 (Art. 2). 


6. Lactariums — Centres for the collection and distribution 

of human milk are operating in Brussels and Liége. 
Brussels Liége 
Milk collected . . . Siok neN Pou iis ede his 11,729 7,644 
Average number of donors. . ‘ 200 100 


Distributed to hospitals and maternity homes, 
and to mothers at home on tia eas of a 
medical certificate . . . : ; 11,870 7,116 


It is of interest to note that the quantity of milk collected and 
distributed by the lactariums is constantly increasing ; it is reserved 
for premature or sick babies. 


Studies, Publications, Propaganda 


O.N.E. is continuing its investigation into infant mortality in 
Belgium. The relevant study for 1946 was published at the end of 1949. 

A Research Cenire has been set for the investigation of medical 
and sociological problems connected with child welfare. This 
Centre co-operates with the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. on inquiries 
of international scope. 

O.N.E.’s review L’Enfant (Flemish edition Het Kind) continues 
to be issued, and since 1949 has been published bi-monthly. 
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Publicity campaign for the encouragement of breast-feeding — 
Pursuing its efforts in this field O.N.E. launched a further campaign 
by means of leaflets and posters, but the most effective element is 
still the health visitor attached to children’s welfare centres. 

Propaganda to encourage pre-natal supervision — The import- 
ance attached to a more generalised pre-natal supervision has prompt- 
ed O.N.E, to set up a separate inspection service for this purpose. 


Conferences, Exhibitions, Courses, etc. 


Regular study conferences are organised by O.N.E. for the 
benefit of inspectors, tutors, health visitors and their voluntary 
helpers. It participates-in exhibitions covering the various aspects 
of child welfare, e.g. the International Exhibition at Namur, 1949 
and another held at Gand in the same year. 

The Training School for Child Health Nurses, created in 1945, 
for specialised training in child welfare, was closed in 1949. It 
was opened as an experiment and served as a basis for drawing up 
the syllabus for child welfare nurses in hospital training schools. 


National and International Relations 


As in the past, O.N.E. keeps in close touch with the various 
public authorities and with almost all the voluntary organisations. 

On the international level, in addition to the Secretariat of the 
I.U.C.W., O.N.E. maintains contact with most of the international 
organisations, such as the International Labour Office, the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, the-U.N. Food and Agriculture Organisation, the U.N. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, the International Refugee 
Organisation, UNesco and Unac. 


Library. 


O.N.E.’s well-stocked public library continues to render much 
appreciated services. During 1948, 3,000 readers were recorded 
and 10,000 books and reviews were sent out. 


Belgian Red Cross 


Chaussée de Vleurgat 98 
Director General: M. E. Dronsart 


NoTeE ON CHILD RELIEF ACTIVITY IN 1948/1949 


- During the period under review the Belgian Red Cross has 
continued to manifest its interest in all matters concerning children. 
Although in Belgium O.N.E. is the official body dealing with all 
questions relating to children, the Belgian Red Cross has on various 
occasions been able to lend practical and effective assistance to this 
body and has in addition taken independent action in certain matters. 

1. As an example of the latter, action has been continued on 
behalf of the children of the Belgian colonies in Paris and Lille, 
where what is practically a health service has been organised by 
the delegation of the Belgian Red Cross: the children’s health is 
carefully supervised, the necessary measures are taken, and the 
children are sent to Belgium for holidays either in camps or placed 
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with private families. During 1948-49 holidays were arranged 
for 500 Belgian children, with excellent results both on their health 
and their social condition. 

2. Each time a convoy of Austrian children has arrived in 
Belgium, the Belgian Red Cross has lent its aid in receiving the 
children both at the frontier and at the arrival station; similar 
services were rendered at the time of departure (canteens, first-aid 
post, ambulance service). 

3. The British Aid for German Workers association has asked 
us to take care of the feeding of the monthly groups of 50 to 60 
German children who pass through Brussels on their way to England, 
and likewise on their return to Germany. 


4. A similar service was organised during the summers of 1948 
and 1949, when French children passed through Belgium on their 
way to Holland, or Dutch children en route for France. 

5. In 1949, the Ministry of Air Social Service approached the 
Belgian Red Cross for co-operation in the reception of orphaned 
children of the Royal Air Force. The Red Cross carried out investiga- 
tion of the hostess families and provided the usual services on arrival 
and departure of the children. 

6. The social service on behalf of Belgian children in Berlin, 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Cologne has been continued. 

7. Active co-operation was given to the national section of 
Unac; the Junior Red Cross also rendered substantial help. 

8. Campaigns in the field of health, prophylaxis, first aid, the 
promotion of a spirit of solidarity and international understanding 
have been carried out. Countless examples of mutual aid were 
realised among the Juniors in elementary schools as well as in the 
middle and high schools. Au pair arrangements were effected 
between Junior Red Cross members in Belgium, Denmark, Great 
Britain and Holland during the summers of 1948 and 1949. 

9. In connection with the 25th anniversary celebrations of the 
Junior Red Cross, an international exhibition was arranged in 
December 1948, showing the achievements of this organisation 
during a quarter of a century, in which 15 national sections took 
part. The exhibition was highly successful in Ministry of Education 
and teaching circles, and among the children and young people 
of the country. 


Office de la Protection de l’Enfance 


Ministry of Justice, Place Poelaert, Brussels 
Director Me Simone HuyNeN, Lawyer 


I. Functions - 


The Office de la Protection de l’ Enfance is a section of the Ministry 
of Justice. It was created in 1913 to deal with problems arising 
out of the application of the Act of 15 May 1912, concerning the 
protection of children and young people. It is also responsible for 
the moral protection of minors. 

In this capacity the O.P.E. is the competent authority for all 
questions concerning the elaboration and application of legislation 
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relating to the protection of minors. Its main fields of activity 
cover : 


1. Children suffering from grave neglect or ill-treatment by 
parents or guardians (Act of 15.5.12, ch. II). 


Children removed from parental control by Order of the Civil 
Courts are generally placed in private families (at the end of Dec. 
1948 there were 746 children), or privately-run institutions. (at the 
same date: 2,342 children), in special institutions (570 children), 
or in a State establishment (42 children). 

The O.P.E. is responsible for the application of the Act, working 
in close conjunction with the Courts, where they are gradually 
organising social services, with the Comités de Patronage; and other 
bodies dealing with children. 

The O.P.E. investigates the placements, puts at the disposal 
of the Courts allowances for the maintenance of the children, and takes 
steps to see that money advanced by the State is recovered from 
parents and guardians who can afford it. 


2. Minors appearing before the Courts (Act of 15.5.12, ch. II). 


The O.P.E. is responsible for carrying out the measures decided 
upon by the Juvenile Court Magistrate and for the supervision of 
those measures : 


a) Minors placed on probation (at the end of Dec. 1949 there were 
15,113) come under the care of a Probation Officer. The 
O.P.E. hopes to set in force shortly a statute for professional 
Probation Officers whose numbers will be increased next year 
from 36 to 60. The O.P.E. recruits these Officers and takes 
appropriate steps to enable them to fulfil their functions properly. 

b) Minors placed with other families, or placed in service or in 

employment have to be closely followed up from the point of 
view of their moral education, vocational training and employers’ 
compliance with social legislation. This duty falls to the 
Probation Officers under the control of the inspection department 
of family placement of the O.P.E. (At the end of Dec. 1949 
there were 517 boys and 383 girls so placed.) 
c) Minors handed over to the care of privately-run institutions 
are distributed among nearly 200 ordinary establishments (at 
the end of 1949: 604 boys and 892 girls); 547 children were 
placed in special institutions, routine inspection of which is 
carried out by the O.P.E. The budget of the Office bears 
the cost of maintenance, apart from what is recoverable under 
family allowances, contributions of relatives and from Poor 
Law Authorities. 

d) Minors held as State wards are sent to State educational establish- 
ments which are organised and run entirely by the O.P.E. 
At the end of June 1950, 1,302 minors were being cared for in 7 
State establishments. 


3. Children in Moral Danger. 


In such cases, which do not at present come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court, the only measure is preventive action, unofficially 
resorted to by the Courts or Juvenile Court Magistrate, -but used 
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freely by voluntary organisations working in co-operation with the 
O.P.E. : Comités de Patronage, Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. 


Various services are administratively attached to the O.P.E.: 


a) Schools of Social Service — which come under the Ministry of 
Justice with regard to their syllabus, inspection, examinations 
and diplomas, are covered by Royal Decree of 11.6.35. All 
these matters are referred to a Social Training Council for 
opinion. At the end of 1949, there were 17 schools of social 
service under the supervision of the Office. 


b) <A Film Control Commitiee — grants the authorisation for 
films that may be shown to family and child audiences, - Every 
week 40,000 metres of band are submitted to this Committee, 
representing 2 million metres a year. Three sessions daily are 
required to examine these films. 

c) Commission Royale de Patronage — The task of this advisory 
body is to examine general questions of a legal and adminis- 
trative nature regarding institutions run for the purpose of 
prevention of delinquency and recidivism, and, in particular, 
the protection of children in moral danger. This is really a 
liaison body between the various Comités de Patronage and 
meets periodically for the purpose. During the year 1949 the 
Committees handled 4,233 cases of children removed from 
parental control or children in moral danger. 


II. Budget of the Office de la Protection de I’ Enfance 


For the year 1949, the budget of the O.P.E. amounted to 
99,084,000 frs. Of this sum, 47,081,000 frs. was allocated for the 
setting up of State institutions and maintenance of the children 
placed therein; 52,000,000 frs. was allocated for the maintenance 
of children placed with private families and various institutions 
under the application of the Child Protection Act. 


III. Main Points of Progress during 1949 


1. Under the Act of 20.5.49, amending the one of 15.5.12 on 
child protection, Probation Officers attached to the Civil and Juvenile 
Courts will shortly receive a Statute. This represents a significant 
advance in the organisation of social services attached to Juvenile 
Courts. 


2. During the year under review, the Committee set up in 


October 1947 to study the reform of the Act of 15.5.12 continued its 
work. The final report is now being drafted. 


3. A five-year plan for the repair and modernisation of State 
educational establishments with a view to proceeding to a better 
difierentiation of the minors has been drawn up. 

A beginning has been made by the opening of a new institution : 
the State School Home at Jumet for boys under 15 who attend the 
local schools. Results have been most encouraging. 

In addition, a site has been acquired for the creation of an 
Observation Centre for French-speaking minors which will supple- 
ment the one at Mol. 


4. The O.P.E. has devoted much attention during 1949 and 
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in recent months to the training of teaching and educational staff 
for these institutions, and comprehensive courses, given generally 
by University professors, have been arranged for them. 


5. Special attention has been given to various aspects of the 
medical supervision of minors. In particular, the medical record 
card has been reviewed; more importance has been given to the 
prevention of tuberculosis and to the collection of data for the study 
of a number of special questions. 


6. Much thought has been given also to the right use of leisure 
for pupils in the State institutions. Recreational activities based 
on scout methods, the organisation of choirs, camps and tours during 
the holidays are among the innovations. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivian Branch of the I.U.C.W. 
308, Avenida Camacho, La Paz 


Presidents : 


National Division: Mrs. Ann Wasson 
European Division: Mrs. Dolores Giardini 


Constitution. 


The aim of the organisers in founding the Bolivian Branch of 
the I.U.C.W. was in the first place to help child war victims, and 
their appeal was addressed mainly to the foreign residents in Bolivia. 

Moved, however, by the distress of large numbers of children 
in Bolivia itself, the Bolivian Branch decided to set up a national 
section for the purpose of helping as many children as possible in 
the home country. 


National Section. 


The children in need of help are very numerous, and at the 
best all that can be done is to relieve the most urgent cases of distress. 
An investigation carried out in the tubercutosis hospital at La Paz 
revealed a group of homeless children whose existence was quite 
unknown to the community. The hospital’s very modest budget 
covered adults, but there was no provision for children.. These were 
badly nourished and received no medical assistance or other care. 
There was a total lack of all supplies, even bed-linen, or a coffin 
when a child died ! 

It is hardly possible for Europeans to imagine the conditions 
in which large numbers of children in certain under-developed 
countries live. In Bolivia many children are abandoned by their 
parents at an early age. Not infrequently they are given or sold 
to employers who bring them up as servants. Such children are 
generally badly fed and scantily clothed, if at all; they sleep on the 
floor and never go to school. It is from this contingent of children 
that came those found in the tuberculosis hospital of La Paz. As a 
rule they arrive in an advanced stage of the disease when they have 
become incapable of rendering any further service. 
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As the resources of the Bolivian Branch were very limited 
when it started, progress in this field has been somewhat slow. But 
a beginning was made by distributing a daily ration of milk to each 
sick child. 

Conditions in Europe having much improved, the Bolivian 
Branch has been able to concentrate its efforts on helping these 
children ; the number directly in their care varies between 30 and 
50, reaching a peak during the cold months. Distributions to these 
children now include -a daily ration of quaker oats, fruit, milk, 
occasionally an egg, meat, vegetables or sweets. A nurse, a teacher 
and a laundress have been engaged by the Bolivian Branch to minister 
to these children; the Branch also supervises their personal clean- 
liness and the hygiene of their surroundings, sees that they have 
clothes, bed-linen, medicaments, toys, etc., and tries as far as possible 
to mitigate the deficiencies of their makeshift quarters. 


One of the early purchases was a set of camp beds so as to 
enable the children to rest and study in the open air. 

The tuberculosis hospital at La Paz is located in a building 
that served at one time as a fair and exhibition. During the Chaco 
War these premises were converted into a hospital which is still in 
use. A new building has been under construction for a long time, 
but the opening has been postponed from year to year. 

At present the Bolivian Branch is equipping a hostel placed 
at its disposal by the Ministry of Health and designed to receive 
the children cured of bone tuberculosis but who remain crippled. 
Here they will be educated and will receive a vocational training in 
accordance with their abilities so as to enable them to lead as normal 
a life as possible. Pleasantly located in a garden, this hostel will 
be inaugurated in two or three months. 

During the past year the efforts of the Bolivian Branch have 
centred on building up a fund for the purpose of equipping this 
hostel. Thanks to the proceeds of two theatrical performances, 
a bridge-tea and private donations, their present resources amount 
to 300,000 bolivianos. About 70 sponsors have been recruited, 
but more will be needed to meet all the expenses. <A stock of new 
clothes, underclothes and bed-linen has been laid in, and the Bolivian 
Branch also possesses a washing-machine, an electric cumulus, etc. 
ready to go into action as-soon as the hostel is opened. 

Many of the children die in hospital, because as a rule they 
were brought too late. Most of those who do get better have to 
make a long stay in hospital, sometimes for years. Therefore every 
time a child is restored to health it is regarded as a victory over death. 

The Bolivian Branch endeavours to follow up the discharged 
children, but supervision is difficult once a child leaves the hospital, 
as the social services are still in the embryo stage. 

Within the limits of its possibilities, the Bolivian Branch also 
tries to help the individual cases brought to its attention. It also 
co-operates with other child welfare agencies. On the occasion of 
the recent earthquake in Ecuador, it made a contribution of 10,000 
bolivianos for the relief of the children affected by this disaster. 

The Bolivian Branch is doing pioneer work in the country, yet it is 
perhaps the only organisation not in receipt of a government grant. 

A tribute should be paid here to Mrs. Anita de Sandelmann, the 
former Delegate of the I.U.C.W. in Latin America, whose understand- 
ing and assistance have been of notable help to us. 
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European Section. 


The activity of this Section, which in the inmediate post-war 
years. yielded such fruitful results, has now considerably diminished. 
A portion of its funds is unfortunately still blocked in Argentina. 
On the other hand, economic conditions in the country are approach- 
ing a crisis which renders it difficult to obtain foreign currency at 
a favourable rate. 

A certain lassitude is to be observed among the members, who 
have loyally supported the European Section for so many years. 
For these reasons an enquiry is now being made to find out what 
form its activity shall take in the future. The assets of the Bolivian 
Branch amount at the present time to approx. 200,000 bolivianos, 
and relief is being continued to the extent that may still be possible. 
Grants are made to the relief actions of certain groups of foreign 
residents on behalf of needy European children. For example, 
recently a quantity of good quality flannel was donated to be made up 
into pyjamas for Italian children. 


CANADA 


Canadian Save the Children Fund 
36, Toronto Street, Toronto 


Constitution. 


There is a Council of 29 members and an Executive Committee 
of 13 members. 


Officers — 


Hon. President: Prof. Norman A. M. MacKenzie, C.M.G., 
K,C., LL.D., D.@.L.:, F.R.S.C. 


President : The Hon. J. C. Mc.Ruer, LL.D. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. E. Jay Howson, F.C.A. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. Scott Montgomery 
Executive Secretary: Mrs. R. T. Tanner 


Finances 


a) Out of an anticipated income of $200,000 for 1949-1950, 
it is proposed to allocate $20,000 for the general and administrative 
budget. 


b) The income of the Canadian Save the Children Fund is 
derived entirely from the voluntary contributions of individuals and 
groups all over Canada. 


c) Measures taken to increase income: 
Formation of new committee, 
Increased publicity, 
Usual campaigns and continued support of organisations 
and groups in general throughout the country. 


Relief Actions 


a). The bulk of relief action is carried out abroad. 
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A sum of $2,332 is being held for Canadian children. 
b) The total value of relief in cash or kind sent abroad in the 
period from 1 May 1948 to 30 April 1950 amounts to $464,642. 


Supplies are shipped directly to the recipient country (so far 
as possible) and distributed by British and Swedish S.C.F. field 
workers. Shipments for Israel are sent direct and distributed 
through 0O.S.E. 


SUMMARY OF RELIEF FOR PERIOD COVERING 1 May 1948 
To 30 ApriL 1950 


‘Austria (food, new and donated — cash, — 








sorships) . . : : . §$ 65,998.36 
Belgium (sponsorships). ; Peseaey Desthh 3,024.00 
Canadian Indians (donated clothing). Barat ties Hee 600.00 
Czechoslovakia (sponsorships) . : 576.00 
Finland (food, new and donated clothing, sponsor- 

ships) . . 12,016.00 
France (food, new and donated clothing, ‘cash, 

sponsorships) . . : 115,691.07 
Germany (food, new and donated clothing, cash). ‘Gre 14,443.75 
Great Britain (sponsorship of British children). . . 14,203.00 

(for re-distribution in Europe — food, new and 

donated clothing, cash). . 10,410.15 
Greece (food, new and donated clothing, cash, spon- 

sorships) . . Fs he ae : 41,967.43 
Holland (sponsorships) . 744.00 
Hungary (food, new and donated clothing, sponsor- 

ships) . . Aa py ak 8 oy ae bites 19,768.90 
Israel (food and clothing) . ; 7,959.60 
Italy (food, new and donated clothing , cash, sponsor- 

ships) . . See 54,171.20 
Lebanon (food, new and donated clothing, cash). Site 30,748.95 
Pakistan (cash for flannelette). . . Poses ts 1,000.00 
Poland (food, clothing, sponsorships) . Pentti Gecere 30,886.53 
Rumania (sponsorships) . . 1,155.75 
Sweden (for re-distribution in Europe -- food, new 

and donated clothing) . . rae “ie same 38,507.95 
Yugoslavia (food and clothing) ES ey Ne ete Oot se 770.00 

UN 666 5 GA ee TEEN 6 se Ee ia nie ROA EOF 


c) Projects for 1950 — Continued financial assistance to various 
Save the Children Funds, and increase in shipments. 
Child Welfare Work 


In the home -country: under discussion. 
Abroad and, projects: see under Relief Actions. 
Publications, Propaganda 


Newspaper releases sent to 148 dailies and weeklies in all parts 
of Canada about twice a month. 
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News sheet, furnishing Fund members and workers with up- 
to-date information on conditions in Europe and the work done in 
Canada. 


Bulletin printed twice a year and used for publicity and general 
distribution. 


Various leaflets, folders and posters. 


Radio — fullest .co-operation from Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


‘ Speakers sent on request to address groups on the work of the 
C.F. 


Articles sent to The World’s Children (London), and various 
Canadian publications. 


Congresses, Conferences, Exhibitions, etc. 


Concert organised in aid of the work in early 1949. 
Exhibit at Canadian National Exhibition in 1949. 


Pictures presented by Unesco exhibited; also paintings done 
by European children; and slides from Rddda Barnen. 


National Relations. 


No financial support given by the Government, but moral 
support and special permits for shipments overseas. 


Moral support of the Canadian Welfare Council of which the 
C.S.C.F. is a member. 


Free space for Clothing Depot offered by the City of Toronto. 
Support given by national organisations too numerous to list. 


International Relations. 


Frequent and regular correspondence in connection with spon- 
sorships and other matters is carried on with I.U.C.W. headquarters 
in, Geneva. 


Articles have been solicited for the Jniernational Child Welfare 
Review. 


The shipment of relief supplies to various countries has meant 
close co-operation with the member organisations in those countries, 
also with the O.S.E. Union. 


Visit of the Executive Secretary to Europe in the early part 
of 1950, etc. 


DENMARK 
Red Barnet 
Frydendalsvej 32, Copenhagen 
Constitution. 


At the Annual General Meeting, the Central Board of 60 members 
is elected by representatives of the local committees. The Board. 


o 
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elects its Chairman and an Executive Committee of 9 members, the 
officiers of which are: 


Patroness: Her Majesty. Queen Ingrid of Denmark 
Chairman: Mrs. Calina Fuglsang-Damgaard 
Vice-Chairman: Mr. Fritz Lerche 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Aage Skjoldby 

General Secretary: Mr. Aage F. Krebs (until 30.6.50) 


Special sub-committees are appointed to deal with various 
aspects of the work. 


Finances. 


Since its foundation in 1945, Red Barnet has spent 19 million 
Danish crowns on relief actions in 15 countries (in 1948, 3 million 
crowns ; in 1949, 2 million crowns). Income is derived from collections, 
lotteries, bazaars, exhibitions, sale of special articles and Government 
grants. 


Relief Actions Abroad. 


The winter and spring of 1948 were still a hard time for many 
millions of undernourished children in the war-stricken countries. 
But the harvest of that year changed the picture. Red Barnet was 
able to close down several of its relief stations and recall its Danish 
field-workers. 


AustriA: Daily meals to 10,000 children were served in 
Salzburg until I July 1948. These canteens were then transferred 
to Klagenfurt/Villach, where daily meals were served and food 
rations distributed to between 8/10,000 children, partly in collabora- 
tion with the Save the Children Fund. 

The children’s home at Unken for 80 children was continued 
during the summer of 1948, but closed the following year-and replaced 
by a summer holiday camp for 400 children at Litzlhof. 


FRANCE : Jewish transit camps near Marseilles were sent consign- 


ments of toys, also a substantial grant towards the building of a 
hospital for TB children. 


GERMANY: The canteens which Red Barnet had operated .on 
behalf of the Government and in co-operation with the Danish Red 
Cross, and which served daily meals to 50,000 children, were closed 
at the end of 1948. 

Permission to work in the refugee camps was much delayed, 
and the first field-worker did not leave Denmark until January 1949. 
Kindergarten centres were eventually opened at the Litbeck, Celle 
and Oldenburg Camps, and play-centres were also started at the 
Red Barnet headquarters at several of the camps. This activity was 
extended and by 1 March 1950, 56 kindergartens or clubs had been 
set up by the German authorities at the suggestion of Red Barnet 
and on being promised that material support and personnel would 
be supplied. It is hoped to continue this work for at least another 
year, in co-operation with the I.U.C.W. and sister organisations. 


GREECE: During the first half of 1948, six field-workers were 
sent to Greece to erect feeding stations for 5,000 children (later this 
number was increased to 10,000). Large consignments of foodstuffs 
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were presented to the Queen’s Fund for the refugee children cared 
for in the State children’s homes. The last consignments of food 
and toys were sent to these homes during the winter of 1949/50. 


Huncary : During the winter of 1948, the number of daily meals 
served to children dropped from 45,000 to 10,000. The distributions 
ceased altogether in the spring of 1948. 


IraLy: Shipments of foodstuffs to the I.U.C.W. Delegation 
in Rome were suspended for a time, but resumed during the winter 
of 1948 on a smaller scale. Some consignments of food were sent to 
orphanages, so as to enable them to keep open. The last consignment 
of foodstuffs to Italy was sent in 1950. 


IsRAEL : In co-operation with a private organisation, Red Barnet 
sent complete equipment for a tuberculosis hospital in Jerusalem. 


PoLtanp: The canteens for 35,000 children had already been 
closed down in 1947, but foodstuffs were being supplied to a certain 
number of children’s homes during 1948. 


Rumania : In 1948, work was stopped in the 90 canteens which 
had fed 10,000 children daily in this country. 


Syr1a: On 5 November 1948, the first two field-workers left 
Denmark for Beirut, where they started relief among the children 
of the Arab refugees from Palestine. Once the difficulties which 
had greatly retarded the opening of this action had been overcome, 
11,000 children were fed daily through Red Barnei’s feeding stations, 
which undoubtedly saved many young lives. This relief action, 
carried out in the name of the I.U.C.W., came to an end in the spring 
of 1949. 


Changing Situation. 


Conditions in the war-stricken countries having by now greatly 
improved, attention will henceforth be concentrated on relief to 
children in the home country. But Red Barnet will always be ready, 
within its possibilities, to lend its assistance abroad in cases. of 
emergency. 


Hospitality in Denmark. 


The main accent on work for foreign children in the summer of 
1948 was carried through in Denmark itself, where a total of 2,719 
children (Austria, 1094; France, 552; Italy, 483; Hungary, 536; 
Poland, 54) were given a three months’ holiday in private families 
or in camps. 


From March to Sept. 1949, 2130 Austrian, 475 Italian, 218 
German and 52 French children each spent three months in Danish 
private homes. 


In addition, Red Barnet paid the expenses of Belgian nurses 
and pediatricians who came to Denmark on a study tour. 


For the summer of 1950, preparations are being made to receive 
60 disabled German children, 3/400 children from South Schlesvig, 
20 French and 60 English children. 
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Child Welfare Work at Home. 


A scheme for the distribution of clothing to children of poor 
families and an American sponsorship programme for the benefit of 
Danish children have not proved successful and have been abandoned. 

The organisation of holidays for town children sent to private 
families in the country has given place to the construction of our 
own holiday homes and camps. In 1949, 846 children were accommo- 
dated ; in 1950 the number will probably be between 2/3,000. Two 
new holiday camps will be inauguratéd in June 1950. 

On the initiative of a group of Danes in the United States, a 
new convalescent home is to be built in Denmark; the foundation 
stone will be laid in July 1950. 

A child guidance clinic has been opened in the new building 
of Red Barnet headquarters in Copenhagen; furthermore, two day 
nurseries and a plant for ultra-violet ray treatment serving a group 
of day nurseries were set up in 1949. 

Various aspects of child welfare work, including individual 
help to poor children, is carried out through the local committees, 
and a number of new projects are in preparation. 

It is planned to build a children’s home on the Faroe Islands, 
and another in Greenland. Last summer a holiday camp was 
arranged for Eskimo children, and in the autumn a kindergarten 
was set up and free meals distributed to school children in Nanortalik 
(Greeland). Three hundred and fifty Eskimo children receive a 
monthly allocation through a sponsorship programme. 


TABLE OF RELIEF WORK CARRIED OUT ABROAD BY RED BARNET 
FOR 5 YEARS FROM 1945-1949 











| Total expenditure Gifts of facaived. oe ie a 
on relief foodstuffs ar a canteens 
| Dan. cr. | Kg. | 
Austria. . | 4,090,312.86 | 677,780 | 3,419 | 45,000 
France. . ... . | 98,264,613.22 | 1,333,592 | 4,930) 24,000 
Germany. . . . . | 1,979,379.22 | 1,527,593 291 30,000 
RGROGO: 820 agi sed 460,939.12 139,661 — 7,000 
Hungary... . <3) s.\ |) 8,809, 20e76 983,793 | 1,547 | 60,000 
rm te fe RR 591,877 | 1,942; 50,000 
Netherlands .. . | 3,454,876.66 186,125 | 6,593 | food 
| parcels 
AUR Sn es ae 3,009,589.24 | 1,118,694 | 2,104] 65,000 
mre. 6s. 552,161.45 394,121 | — 14,000 
PRIS ted SF) Pl. ay 385,199.38 157,405 | — 13,000 
Yugoslavia... . 332,894.42 134,108 —— 11,000 
Other Countries. . | 141,693.37 27,167 205 — 
Miscellaneous | 
expenditure. . . 1,579,147.76 — |; — | 130,000 
| 

















Totals... che es oe PA BBS Barbs | 7,271,916 | 21,031 | 449,000 
| 
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EGY PT 


Egyptian Child Welfare Union 
19, rue Kasr-el-Nil, Cairo 


President : Princess Ain-el-Hayat Ibrahim 
Secretary : Mrs. Zahia Marzouk 


Foundation 


The Egyptian Union was brought into being as a result of the 
awakening of public conscience with regard to the needs of children, 
especially the education of poor and neglected children. A first 
step was to obtain information on the statutory and voluntary 
efforts undertaken with a view to ameliorating this situation, so 
as to co-ordinate and systematise these activities. 

A group of social reformers therefore took the initiative in 
forming the Egyptian Child Welfare Union. The Constituent 
Assembly took place on 24 January 1948, representatives of 17 mem- 
ber organisations being present. Later the Union was duly registered 
at the Ministry of Social Affairs. 

At the first General Assembly, held on 27 April 1949, the Council 
was elected, composed of representatives of the 21 affiliated organisa- 
tions, delegates of the Ministries of Social Affairs, Education, Public 
Health and Justice, in addition to some technical members. 

In April of the following year the number of the Union’s members 
had risen to 31. It is expected that sections will be established in 
Alexandria and other cities to meet the demands of organisations 
working in them. 

Activities 

1. The Union has compiled a register of all the affiliated organisa- 
tions with particulars of their several fields of action. This list will 
facilitate the co-ordination of the different efforts and will be published 
in Arabic, French and English. 

2. Technical Assistance. — At the request of the Ministry of 
Social Affairs, the Union examined the law relating to juvenile 
delinquency. The practical suggestions subsequently proposed by 
the Union in connection with the application of that law have been 
approved by the Ministry. 

The Ministry also asked the Union to set up a model institution 
for the treatment of juvenile delinquents, and placed a grant of 
£10,000 at its disposal for this purpose. 


3. Cultural and Technical Activities. — Convinced of the 
importance of exchanging ideas and experiences, the Union invited 
Dr. Dorothy Taylor, United Nations Adviser on Child Welfare, to 
visit some of the specialised institutions working in this field. It 
also invited Dr. Harry Cassidy, United Nations Adviser for the 
Ministry of Social Affairs, to give a lecture on the administration of 
child welfare; a programme of visits was also arranged for him. 
Finally, a reception was given for Dr. Georges Thélin, Secretary 
General of the International Union for Child Welfare, at which 
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members of the Egyptian Union had an opportunity of meeting him 
and discussing subjects of common interest. 

With a view to stimulating public interest, the Union arranged 
a number of lectures and conferences on child welfare, which were 
well attended, the short films on child care and guidance being 
followed with particular interest. 

In August 1948 the Union participated in the General Council 
of the International Union for Child Welfare in Stockholm, where its 
General Secretary was elected a member of the Executive Committee. 
She also took part in the Seminar organised by the United Nations 
in Beirut in 1949. 

The Union has set up a number of Sub-Committees far special 
questions — juvenile delinquency, legislation, cultural matters — 
which have already started some researches the results of which will 
be published in due course. 


Future: Projects 3 


Among the tasks which the Union has set itself may be men- 
tioned: the establishment of nurseries all over the country, also 
clubs and playgrounds, and the organisation of an annual Child 
Welfare Week in which parents, educators, physicians, social workers 
and others will participate. 


FINLAND 


Central Union for Child Welfare 
Armfeltintie 1, Helsinki 


Constitution. 


The Central Union now numbers 109 members, comprising 
independent child and youth welfare associations and the Municipal 
Child Welfare Committees. 

The Council of 11 members is elected for one year. On it also 
is a representative of the Ministry of Social Affairs, who however 
is not entitled to vote. Six of the members form the Executive 
Committee. 


President: Prof. Viljo Rantasalo 

Vice-Presidents: Mr. A. E. Heiskanen 
: Mrs. Thyra Hanemann 

Executive Secretary: Mr. Ahti Hailuoto 


Finances. 


The budget for 1950 amounts to 14.6 million marks, of which 
6.6 millions are for administrative expenses and 8 millions for relief. 
In 1949, the corresponding figures were 11.5, 4.5 and 7. millions. 

Income is derived from membership fees (approx. 35,000 marks 
per annum), a State grant of 50,000 marks, and an allocation from 
the proceeds of Children’s. Day activities, an annual celebration, 
which in 1948-49 yielded a profit of 90 million marks. 
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Relief Actions. 


The Central Union undertakes no relief actions but grants 
financial aid to some of its member organisations. In 1948-49 
about 18 million marks were allocated for this purpose ; in 1950 the 
sum of 8 million marks is to be used for research work. 

In 1948, the Central Union sent a gift valued at 200,000 marks 
to the bazaar arranged in Paris by the Centre francais de Protection 
de l’Enfance. 


Child Welfare Work. 


The Central Union does not itself undertake practical child 
welfare work, but 96 of its member organisations are very active 
in this field. 


Studies, Publications, Propaganda 
a) Studies. 


In March 1949, the Central Union began a country-wide statis- 
tical survey to determine the standards and needs of child welfare, 
This material is now being classified and studied, and will probably 
be completed during the summer of 1950. 

In conformity with the decision taken by the General Council 
of the I.U.C.W. in 1948, a study concerning the influence of housing 
conditions upon the physical well-being and psycho-social develop- 
ment of children has been made in co-operation with the I.U.C.W. 
The aim of this study is to find out what child welfare organisations 
can usefully do to improve present housing standards, with special 
reference to the needs of children. 

In May 1949 a Committee was set up to provide child welfare 
institutions with pictures designed to develop the imaginative powers 
of children, educational toys, and appropriate furniture. 

In June of the same year a Committee was appointed to examine 
how occupational therapy can be adapted to children in hospitals. 


b) Publications. 


Launched in 1942, the monthly magazine Lapsi ja Nuoriso 
(Children and Youth) is intended for welfare workers and others 
interested in child welfare questions. 


Congresses, Conferences, Exhibitions, Courses. 


During the period under review the Central Union and its 
member organisations have held four general conferences at which 
questions of vital concern in the child welfare field have been 
discussed, as well as the internal organisation of the Central Union. 

From the list of topics: Work among young people and the 
youth welfare services; Purpose of nursery schools; Authority and 
jurisdiction of municipal child welfare supervisors ; “ Health centres ” 
and the results of this experiment ; Types of nursery school buildings, 
their equipment and toys; Maladjusted children; Present sphere 
of action of voluntary child welfare organisations; Aftercare of 
maladjusted minors; Transfer of the custody of children and their 
placement. 
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National Relations. 


The Central Union has taken part in a number of conferences 
on child welfare topics arranged by the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
Though the financial grant given by the Ministry is very small, its 
moral support is invaluable. 

As almost all the child and youth welfare services are members 
of the Central Union, national relations and co-operation are naturally 
very extensive. Members send a quarterly report of their activity 
to the Central Union, and are represented in the general meetings 
held at least once a year. 


International Relations. 


Close liaison is maintained with the I.U.C.W. At the request 
of the International Union, a number of reports have been prepared 
on special branches of child welfare work in Finland. 

In addition to an article on the activities of the Central Union 
and its member organisations published by the International Child 
Welfare Review, information has also appeared in its columns on the 
development of child welfare in Finland and current problems. 

Reports have been exchanged between the Central Union and 
some of its sister organisations in the I.U.C.W. 


FRANCE 


Centre frangais de Protection de l’Enfance 
6 bis, Avenue Mac Mahon, Paris (17°) 


Constitution. 
President : M. Albert Lamarle, Ministre de France. 


Bureau : 

Chairman: M. Albert Lamarle 
Vice-Chairman: Dr. J. Huber 
Treasurer: M. P. Liotard-Vogt 
General Secretary : Me Sylvie Monod 


Finances. 


General and administrative budget: The budget for the year 
1949 amounted to 19 million French frs., including 15% millions 
for individual sponsorships and emergency relief and 800,000 frs. 
for the reception of sick children from abroad. 

Funds are derived from members’ subscriptions and donations, 
charity bazaars, in addition to grants-in-aid from the Ministry of 
Health and the municipal authorities. 

Efforts to increase funds: Attempts to reach public opinion 
to-day are very difficult owing to the financial straits of the middle 
class, which in France has always largely supported the voluntary 
organisations. 


Relief Actions. 


The Cenire francais de Protection de l’Enfance has continued 
its work on behalf of the children particularly hard-hit by the war, 
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but this emergency relief has been modified in the measure that 
economic conditions improved, and so alleviated the more crying 
needs of the children. 


SponsorsHips.— During 1948, 10% million francs in cash and 
22 tons of various foodstuffs and supplies in the form of individual 
, parcels were distributed to approx. 5,000 children, the majority of 
whom are war orphans. 

In 1949 the sponsorship allocations were revised according to 
the changing needs; 15 million francs, over 7% tons of foodstuffs, 
and 1 ton of new clothes were distributed in individual parcels. 

In the current year sponsorships have taken the form almost 
exclusively of postal orders. Success has attended the efforts to 
recruit more sponsors in France, but the large majority of French 
orphans are still being assisted by the S.C.F. of Great Britain, Canada 
and other Dominions, Rddda Barnen (Sweden), the I.U.C, W. (Geneva) 
and its Branch in Peru. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF. — The Cenire frangais maintains relations 
with the social services in the devastated areas (Nord, Moselle, 
Pas de Calais) to which large quantities of relief supplies are sent, 
sometimes distributed in the schools, sometimes by social workers. 
These consignments include new clothes and footwear, the gifts of 
affiliated members of the I.U.C.W. in Latin America and of the 
Canadian S.C.F. 

With the foodstuffs sent by the Argentine Relief Committee, 
we have been able to run a school canteen at Portel (Pas de Calais), 
provide a daily tea during the whole of the winter to 600 children 
at the nursery schools of Boulogne-sur-Mer, also to some 300 children 
at Equihen in the same area, and finally to those of about 50 badly 
bombed villages in the Moselle. 

At Lille (Nord) snack meals were served to under-nourished 
children selected by the school medical service, thanks to supplies 
sent by the Uruguayan Section of the I.U.C.W. (1948) and then by 
the Canadian S.C.F. 

Finally, thanks ‘to the gifts of Rddda Barnen and the Canadian 
S.C.F., light meals have been served to 450 children at Petite Synthe 
near Dunkirk all through the winter. 

During the winter of 1949-1950, the canteen at Equihen continued 
to function with the gifts sent by the Argentine Section of the 
I.U.C.W., and from the same source a distribution of food and clothing 
was made to children in the Moselle area at Easter 1950. 


LocaL Disasters. — At the time of the floods in the Moselle, 
the Centre francais launched an appeal in France and in Switzerland 
as a result of which several waggon-loads of relief supplies were sent 
to Metz. 

In response to an appeal by the Relief Committee for the Victims 
of the Forest Fires in the Landes (August 1949), the Centre francais 
received from the S.C.F. London a consignment of medical supplies 
and bandages for re-routing. 

Lastly, in March 1950, when avalanches in the Alps caused 
much damage and loss of life, appeals through the medium of the 
press enabled us to send gifts in kind to families with a large number 
of children in mourning for one of their members. 


REFUGEE CHILDREN. — In 1948, Rddda Barnen gifts to Spanish 
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children were re-routed ; food and clothing parcels were also dispatch- 
ed to the children of Czech and Hungarian refugees in Paris. 

In 1949-1950, a large consignment of foodstuffs given by the 
S.C. Federation of New-York and the World Pestalozzi Foundation 
enabled us to help Czech, Polish and Rumanian refugee children 
in holiday camps. 


CHILDREN SENT ABROAD. — Thanks to the generous invitations 
of Red Barnet, repeated each year, we have been able to send a convoy 
of pre-TB children from the Dunkirk area to Denmark, thus sparing 
them a winter stay in the overcrowded huts of this ruined town, 
where the cold sand-laden winds drive unhindered through barren 
spaces. 


Many of these children are spontaneously reinvited in the 
summer by their Danish hosts, who are so laying the foundation 
for their permanent good health. 


Child Welfare. 


The Centre frangais de Protection de I’ Enfance is turning its atten- 
tion more and more to child welfare problems, and is endeavouring 
to break new ground following the example of successful experiments 
carried out abroad. 

Concrete form has been given to these projects in France with 
the help of other child welfare agencies, either through their direct 
affiliation or through being es ag mE on the Executive Committee 
of the Centre. 


MorTHeErRs’ HosteL. — A mothers’ and infants’ home was set 
up in Paris in 1949. It has applied for membership of the Centre 
frangais, which has been instrumental in obtaining a grant for it from 
the Ministry of Health, also in furnishing regular assistance in the 
form of foodstuffs, layettes, sewing machines, etc. This establishment, 
an entirely new departure in France, has now been officially recognised 
by the Public Assistance of Paris, and is proving of great service to 
unattached mothers, who wish to earn their living while keeping 
their baby with them. 


SocIALLyY MALADJUSTED CHILDREN. — The Cenire frangais is 
giving much attention to this problem which has taken on such:serious 
proportions in post-war Europe. 

Support is given to the Equipes d’Amitiés (Friendship Teams), 
affiliated to the Cenire, which undertake the tracing of young people 
in moral danger, their vocational rehabilitation, organisation of 
leisure activities and probationary work. Substantial gifts of 
food and clothing have been sent to the various Associations de 
Sauvegarde (Ile-de-France, Chartres. Tours). 

The National Association of Educators of Maladjusted Children 
and Young People is another member of the Centre frangais. 

Furthermore, the Cenire francais plans to open this autumn a 
young workers’ hostel on the outskirts of Paris, in conjunction with the 
Regional Family Allowances Funds. Simultaneously, two work- 
shops will be put at our disposal by the Central Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee of Building Apprentices and Public Works, where these 
young lads will receive complete vocational training. 

Finally, plans are at present under consideration by the Centre 
frangais for a youth club, which will provide healthy leisure activities 
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for young people who otherwise are left to find their amusements 
in the streets. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF CHILDREN. — With tho co- 
operation of the National Union of Family Allowances Funds, the 
Cenire frangais in 1948, and again in 1949, organised recuperative 
holidays for sick children from other countries at French thermal 
stations. Later there was an exchange of children — children from 
Belgium (Oeuvre Nationale de l’Enfance), England (International 
Help for Children) and Switzerland (Pro Juventute) were sent to 
Bourboule, Mont-Dore and other climatic stations, while French 
children were invited to open-air establishments or holidays camps 
in neighbouring countries. 


Publications, Propaganda. 


A documentary film on how to bring up infants in a babies’ 
home or in their families has just been presented to the Centre fran- 
cais de Protection del’ Enfance by the Nestlé Society. It will reach the 
public through the intermediary of an important cinema agency. 


National Relations. 


The Centre frangais maintains close relations with the Ministry 
of Health and Population. It also has-excellent contacts with the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and, more recently, in connection with 
maladjusted children and young people, with the Ministries of Justice 
and Education. 

Finally, the Cenire francais is in frequent touch with the National 
Union of Family Allowances Funds and other organs administering 
social security measures. 

Among the private organisations with whom the Centre has 
working relations may be mentioned the French Red Cross, and 
numerous child welfare bodies of local or national importance through- 
out the country. 


International Relations. 


The Centre frangais de Protection de l’Enfance is in contact with 
a great many -international organisations, e.g. UNrsco, UNICEF, 
Unac, Ticer, Iro, the World Pestalozzi Foundation, the O.S.E. 
Union and the International Committee of the Red Cross. 

The General Secretary attends a large number of the conferences 
and study groups of these organisations, sometimes in her capacity: 
as an officer of the Cenire, sometimes on behalf of the I.U.C.W. 

Relations with the International Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. are 
sustained by frequent visits to Geneva and vice-versa. Personal 
relations were likewise fostered on the occasion of visits to Paris of 
delegates of the following organisations: Argentine Section of the 
I.U.C.W., Buenos Aires ; Giuvre Nationale de l’Enfance, Brussels ; Boli- 
vian Section of the I.U.C.W., La Paz; Brazilian Save the Children 
Committee, Rio de Janeiro; the Canadian Save the Chiidren Fund, 
Toronto; Red Barnet, Copenhagen; the Save the Children Federa- 
tion, New York; the Finnish Central Union for Child Welfare, 
Helsinki; the British Save the Children Fund; the Italian Child 
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Welfare Association, Rome, the Netherlands Child Welfare Union, 
The Hague; the Peruvian Save the Children Committee, Lima; 
Rddda Barnen, Stockholm; Pro Juventute, Zurich; the Uruguayan 
Section of the I.U.C.W., Montevideo. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Save the Children Fund 
20, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


Constitution 


The constitution of the Save the Children Fund, an Incorporated 
Association registered under the Companies Acts, remains the same 
as was described in the last biennial report. The Countess Mount- 
batten of Burma, C.I., G.B.E., D.C.V.O., was appointed President 
of the Council (the governing body) in February 1949, in succession 
to Lord Noel-Buxton, who had died in October 1948. Captain 
L. H. Green, C.B.E., and Miss Eglantyne M. Jebb have continued 
to be Chairman and Vice-Chairman, respectively. Capt. Green also 
continues to serve as Hon. Treasurer. 

There has been one addition to the list of senior officials and one 
change is impending : 


General Secretary : Brigadier T. W. Boyce, O.B.E., M.C., M.M. 
Assistant General Secretary (new appointment): Lieut.-Col. 
G. T. Chaloner 
Public Relations Officer and Editor: Mr. Edward Fuller 
Financial Secretary : Mr. E. Arnold (to be succeeded on 1 July 
1950 by Mr. George Harvey) 


Finances 


To bring the accounts of the Fund into line with the official 
financial year, the Fund’s financial year was changed to 1 April- 
31 March (instead of 1 May - 30 April). This change came into effect 
in 1949. 

The income of the Fund during the two years under review 
was as follows: 


1 May 1948-31 March 1949 : £174,933 
1 April 1949-31 .March 1950: (not yet available) 
Relief and Child Welfare Work at Home and Abroad 


A. GREAT BRITAIN 


RESIDENTIAL OPEN-AIR SCHOOL, Fairfield House, Broadstairs, 
Kent, for girls from primary schools (7 to 11 years), selected by school 
medical officers of Local Educational Authorities : accommodation 
increased to 60, staff 17. 
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Junior Cxiuss for school children (boys and girls mixed) — 
London (four clubs) : children 302, staff 22, Cardiff, Barry Dock, 
Plymouth, Manchester (one in each town): children 369, staff 14. 


NURSERY PLAY-GROUPS for pre-school children for whom no 
nursery school accommodation is available. Three groups, all in 
London: children 77, staff 7 (2 voluntary workers). 


SPONSORSHIP SCHEME: 1,300 cases in Great Britain. 


B. OTHER COUNTRIES 


Austria: General relief continued on a modified plan owing 
to decreasing need. Staff, 1 (2 during earlier part of period). 

FRANCE: Relief work concentrated on Dunkirk towards the end 
of the period under review, the need in Paris having ceased. British 
staff, 1 (2 during earlier part of period). 


GERMANY: Work for D.P. children, particularly those awaiting 
migration overseas, has been continued, but the need is diminishing, 
The rehabilitation of “smuggler” children at Aachen has been 
continued, also the nursery work here initiated by the S.C.F. British 
staff, 9 (up to 40 during the greater part of the period). 


GREECE: General relief work continued and extended and a 
nursery school opened. British staff, 6. 


HunGary : With great regret the Fund records the relinquishing 
of its work in Hungary, owing to political conditions. Mme J. E. 
Vajkai, who has been the Fund’s administrator here since 1920, 
has passed into retirement. 


ITaty : Considerable development in nursery work. Thirty 
nurseries have now been opened by the Fund’s representative who 
has also organised a system of training Italian girls to carry oa the 
work. British staff, 1 (formerly 2). 


LEBANON AND SYRIA: The 8.C.F. began work in this area among 
refugees (mainly Arab) from Palestine, in December 1948. The 
principal activity is the maintenance of welfare centres and clinics, and 
distribution of clothing and food. A beginning has been made with 
school work in Tripoli — three schools having been opened, one for - 
age-group 6-12, one for 6-10, and one nursery school. A forthcoming 
development will be the extension of welfare centre services to babies 
who ue not ill, to assist the mothers in keeping them well. British 
staff, 8. 


PoLtanp: The change in political alignment necessitated the 
withdrawal, in 1949, of the S.C.F. unit which had been carrying 
on work in Poland since shortly after the war. 


BRITISH SOMALILAND AND THE SUDAN: Dr. Leslie Housden, 
member of the Council and an hon. medical adviser, visited the 
Sudan and British Somaliland towards the end of 1949 to make a 
survey of child welfare needs. He suggested a plan of activity 
for the S.C.F. which had been invited to undertake work by the 
representative Government authorities.. At the date of this report 
a team is being sent out to the Sudan to begin infant welfare and 
mothercraft work. Plans are in hand, but less matured, for sending 
workers to British Somaliland. 
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Yucostavia: As in Hungary, political conditions brought 
about the severance of the S.C.F’s 30-year long connection with 
Yugoslavia. . Dr. Katherine Macphail, founder of the Anglo- Yugoslav 
Children’s Hospital there, revisited the hospital towards the end of 
1949 and found it still functioning, though in a modified way. 

JEWISH REFUGEE CHILDREN: Through the Children and Youth 
Aliyah the Fund has contributed towards the task of finding new 
homes for Jewish refugee children from Europe. The Penny-a- 
Week National Appeal on behalf of the S.C. F. is designed 
as a joint money-raising effort for the two organisations, the proceeds 
being equally divided between the general activities of the S.C.F. 
and the Jewish refugee settlement work of the Children and Youth 
Aliyah. 

Sponsorsuips: At the time of writing the number of foreiga 
children benefiting under the Sponsorship Scheme is: French 275, 
Belgian 30. ; 

The number of British sponsorhips has already been recorded. 


Siudies, Publications, Propaganda 


The periodical publications recorded in the previous report 
have been continued during the past two years : The World’s Children 
(monthly), The Foreign Field (bi-monthly), The S.C.F. Pictorial 
(three or four times a year), The S.C.F. News Bulletin (fortnightly). 
A new periodical, for children, is The S.C.F. Junior Journal (once 
every school term). Numerous propaganda leaflets have been issued. 
The Public Relations Officer has. written a history of the S.C.F. for 
publication by Victor Gollancz, Ltd. of London, to which the 
Chairman of the Fund, Captain Green, has contributed an introduc- 
tion. The manuscript has been completed, but the publishers have 
not yet announced the date of publication, which may be several 
months ahead owing to the present congestion in the book-producing 
trade in England. 


Conferences, Meetings, etc. 


The 29th and 30th annual meetings of the S.C.F. took place in 
October 1948 and October 1949 respectively. The principal speakers 
in 1948 were the Dean of Westminster and the Countess of Limerick. 
At the 1949 meeting, the Prime Minister (the Right Hon. C. R. 
Attlee, M.P.) was the chief speaker, and by invitation of Mrs. Attlee 
the meeting was held at their official residence, 10 Downing Street, 
London. Earlier in the same year, the Prime Minister also spoke 
at the 30th anniversary dinner and paid tribute to the Fund’s service 
in blazing the trail which government and local authorities have 
followed in many instances. This gathering had the distinction of 
being presided over by Her Highness the Princess Louise, who 
expressed “ profound admiration ” for the Save the Children Fund 
and spoke of its work as helping to contribute to a better world. 

Many meetings and conferences were held throughout the United 
Kingdom under the auspices of the local committees of the Fund, 
which at the date of this report numbered 83, with others in course 
of formation. 


National Relations 


Supreme in this section of the report must be recorded two more 
instances of Royal favour, which have greatly encouraged the work 
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of the S.C:F. during recent years. In October 1948, H. R. H. Princess 
Margaret was formally handed a cheque for £6,000 from the wife 
of the Prime Minister of Victoria, on behalf of a quarter of a million 
school children in that Australian State. Her Royal Highness 
then handed the cheque to Captain Green, the Fund’s Chairman. 
In March 1949, another member of the Royal Family, H. R. H. the 
Duchess of Kent, visited the Hopscotch Inn Junior Club and the 
Nursery Play-Group of the same name — two of the several clubs 
and nurseries which the S.C.F. maintains in London and the Pro- 
vinces. 

Co-operation has been maintained with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Ministry of Health, Foreign Office, Treasury and Colonial 
Office, and grants-in-aid have been received for certain work at home 
and abroad. 

The principal voluntary organisations with which relations 
exist are the Council of British Societies for Relief Abroad and its 
components: the National Council of Social Service, the National 
Association for Maternity and Child Welfare, the Children and 
Youth Aliyah, the National Council of Women, the National Union 
of Teachers, the National Under-Fourteens Council. 


International Relations 


The principal examples of international relations may be stated 
as follows : 


the branch organisations of the British S.C.F. in South Africa, 
South-West Africa, Southern Rhodesia, Australia, and New Zealand ; 

the International Union for Child Welfare Secretariat in Geneva, 
and Members of the I.U.C.W. in Canada, Denmark, France, Greece, 
India, Jamaica, Sweden and the U.S.A., and the I.U.C.W. Delega- 
tions ; 

the British Red Cross Society, certain other Red Cross organisa- 
tions, and UNEsco. 


GREECE 


Patriotic Foundation for Social Welfare and Assistance (PIKPA) 
5, Hippocratou, Athens 


Patron: Her Majesty the Queen of Greece 
Chairman: Mrs. Lina Tsaldaris 
Vice-Chairman : Mr. C. Roccas 

Medical Director: Dr. C. Saroglou 


During the past year, the Patriotic Foundation has not only 
maintained its activity at the former level but has even increased 
it, in face of the most crushing difficulties. Special attention has 
been devoted to the northern part of the country, where 700,000 
refugees have been living in the most deplorable conditions. In 
many of the towns and villages, some partially, others utterly 
destroyed, Prxpa has been extremely active on behalf of the distressed 
children, working side by side with international and foreign relief 
organisations. Parallel with this emergency action, the ordinary 
work has been carried on. 
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Finances 


Receipts for the financial year 1949-50 amounted to 22,421 million 
drachmas, which represents an increase of nearly 6,150 million dr. 
over the previous year (16,271 million dr.). 


Activities 


As in the past, the Patriotic Foundation’s field of action is 
maternity and child welfare and relief. It also organises courses 
for trained social workers. During the past two years, for instance, 
76 specially trained health visitors have been provided for the 
Prxpa local sections, which has contributed not a little to their 
improved and extended services. The training courses for leaders 
of holiday camps, preventoria and nursery schools have likewise 
proved most successful. 

The Patriotic Foundation has acted as UNIcEF’s representative 
in Greece for the past two years, and in that capacity has distributed 
milk, foodstuffs and cod liver oil. Recipients of the condensed milk 
supplied by Amac (American Aid to Greece) were: 


200,000 infants from 0-2 years: 15 tins per month 
350,000 pre-school children : Bi 27 
50,000 expectant mothers : POS N 


Thanks to a shipment sent by the United Nations, a supplement- 
ary distribution was made in the northern area to 278,000 children 
of all age groups. These children also received soap, cocoa, tinned 
meat and fish, cheese, etc. 

The Patriotic Foundation sent to the Queen’s Fund food supplies 
for 18,000 children aged 2 to 17 years who were being cared for in 
the southern part of the country. In addition, consignments of 
clothes, shoes and foodstuffs were sent to several of the bombed 
towns and villages. 


Child Welfare 


In the welfare field, 36 new pre-natal and infant welfare clinics 
have been opened, a remarkable achievement in view of the great 
difficulty of securing qualified personnel. 

Pixpa has also erected or repaired a certain number of buildings, 
for instance : 


1) A large sanatorium for children suffering from bone tubercu- 
losis has been built at Mont Pentelique ; it is ready all but the furnish- 
ing and equipment, which for the time being are beyond our resources. 
Efforts are being made to provide this bit by bit, but the hope is 
entertained that some national or international organisation will 
come to our assistance ; 


2) The Health Centre at Assurmatos (Athens), comprising a 
pre-natal and baby clinic, well-baby clinic and dental centre ; 
3) Ten new or reconditioned buildings in the Epirus to house 
Rddda Barnen’s clinics and the Swedish Red Cross; 
' 4) Health centres at Agrinion, Missolonghi (Samos), Canea 
(Crete) and Alexandroupolis. 


These centres, like the one at Eleusis, are fully equipped as 
the result of a donation from the Greek War Relief of Canada. 
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Co-operation with National and International Organisations 


Several fellowships have been attributed to Pikpa by the World 
Health Organisation and Unicer. These have enabled medical 
specialists and health visitors to take refresher or specialised courses 
in Switzerland, France and England. 

In the child welfare sphere P1xpa co-operates with the big nation- 
al and international organisations, and is in direct contact with: 

The British Save the Children Fund, which in addition to sending 
very substantial material aid (medical and hospital supplies, dental 
units, clothing, shoes, etc.) also sent out specialists to train personnel 
on the spot according to the local needs ; 

The Save the Children Federation, which has provided large 
quantities of layettes and garments for newborn babies in the north- 
ern provinces of the country ; 

The Canadian Save the Children Fund, which in addition to 
recruiting numerous sponsors has sent shipments of medical supplies, 
foodstuffs, shoes, etc. 

The Canadian Greek War Relief, which has donated five complete 
health centres, that is to say, the buildings, equipment, X-ray 
installation, etc. ; 

.The Friends of Greece (New York), which has sent medical 
equipment and supplies of all kinds, medicaments (including a 
considerable quantity of streptomycine), etc.; 

The International Union for Child Welfare, whose quarterly 
sponsorship allocations to needy children are a great comfort to 
many a family with a large number of children ; 

The International Sponsorship of War Orphans (Geneva), 
which sends monthly food parcels to child victims of the war; 

The Greek Children C.A.R.E. Inc. (Mrs. Livanos, New York), 
from whom monthly parcels of food, clothing and blankets are like- 
wise received for distribution to necessitous children ; 

Finally, Rddda Barnen and the Swedish Red Cross, mentioned 
earlier in this report, who have sent the whole equipment for 10 
children’s clinics in the Epirus, infant foods and food for children, 
layettes, clothing, shoes, etc. 


IRELAND 


Saor and Leanb 
(Irish Save the Children Fund) 
23, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


Chairman: Mrs. Angela Russell 


Finances. 


The income of the Association is derived from annual subscrip- 
tions, donations and sponsorships. To these are added the results 
of appeals in the press and on the radio, and various entertainments. 
This year it is planned to organise a street collection. 

The Irish Committee is not in receipt of financial support from 
the Government. 


6 
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Relief. 


Assistance given to children in the home country was mostly 
in the form of food. All the children so helped are visited by the 
members of the Committee. A number of children in one of the 
poorer schools receive a free meal daily. During the past two years 
over £800 has been spent on food. 

Relief abroad has been given — sometimes by means of sponsor- 
ships — to the following countries : Germany, Belgium, Austria and 
Palestine. As the result of a recent press appeal, it is planned to 
send help to Greece. 


Child Welfare. 


The Irish Committee is centering its attention on schocl conditions 
ind better housing. They have been successful in obtaining better 
accommodation for some of the families on their books. 


Publicity and Relations. 


An annual general meeting is held by the Committee, and a 
report published giving details of the work done. A leaflet setting 
forth particulars of the Home and Foreign Sponsorship Schemes 
is also issued. 


Friendly relations are maintained with the Government as well 
as with the Lord Mayor of Dublin, and there is good mutual co- 
operation with hospitals and other voluntary organisations. 


ISRAEL 
Henrietta Szold Foundation for Child and Youth Welfare 
P.O.B. 7018, Jerusalem 


President : Mrs. Myriam Granovsky 
Director : Dr. Carl Frankenstein 


The Child and Youth Welfare Organisation was founded in 1941 
by the late Henrietta Szold, with a view to co-ordinating activities 
of public and voluntary bodies, stimulating new activities for the 
treatment of children, supporting the enactment of progressive legisla- 
tion and organising research work related to the different aspects 
of child welfare. 


Constitution 


# Originally affiliated to the Social Welfare Department of the 
General Council (Vaad Leumi) of Palestine Jews, the organisation, 
after the establishment of the State of Israel, became an independent 
body governed by a Council including representatives of all Govern- 
ment Departments concerned with the welfare of the child (education, 
health, social welfare, labour, justice and statistics), of all impor- 
tant local authorities, voluntary agencies and youth departments 
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of the Jewish Agency. A number of experts are co-opted as individual 
members. The President, the Executive Committee and Sub- 
Committees are elected and appointed by the Council. 


Programme of Work 


The main functions of the Organisation — which after the death 
of Henrietta Szold in 1945 was called “ The Henrietta Szold Founda- 
tion for Child and Youth Welfare ” — are defined as follows: 


1) Research studies of problems of family and child welfare, 
assimilation of immigrants, mental hygiene and legislation ; 


2) Publication, in Hebrew, of studies and information, originally 
in the form of booklets, now in a quarterly review Megamot (Trends) ; 


3) Collecting information on the activities of all bodies concern- 
ed with the welfare of the child in Israel, and summarising the 
material in the form of reports, news letters, pamphlets, etc. ; 


4) Publishing educational brochures for the purpose of training 
social workers, youth leaders, teachers and others, and taking part 
in the planning of training schemes ; 


5) Advising on child and youth legislation ; 


6) Advising voluntary agencies on questions of organisation, 
administration, in-service training of personnel and treatment 
methods ; 


7) Sponsoring pilot schemes in the field of individual and social 
treatment of the family and the child. 


Finances 


The budget of the Organisation is approximately I£6,000. Its 
sources of income are: interest on the Henrietta Szold Fund (65%), 
special contributions made by Hadassah America (25%), and 
subscriptions to the publications (10%). 


Activities 

The following is a brief summary of the Organisation’s activities 
during the past two years: 

1) Publication of 15 booklets and 3 numbers of the Quarterly 
Review covering various questions of child and youth welfare ; 

2) Fourteen Memoranda submitted to Government Depart- 
ments or voluntary agencies ; 

3) Research in the fields of legislation, assimilation of immi- 
grants, adaptation of psychological tests, etc. ; 

4) Co-operation with Government Departments on various 
questions : 


a) Critical evaluation of Bills dealing with child protection, 
adoption, guardianship, maintenance, prevention of crime, compul- 
sory education, employment of young persons, etc. ; 

(b) Consultations on the development of school social services, 
the classification of children’s homes, procedures of child placing, 
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club work with neglected and delinquent children, methods of compil- 
ing criminal statistics ; 

(c) Co-operation with the Ministry of Welfare and UNIcEF 
in the distribution of Unicer supplies among refugees ; 


(d) Co-operation with experts invited by various Government 
Departments for the purpose of surveying and evaluating child and 
youth, probation and other services in Israel. 


5) Co-operation with Voluntary Organisations 


(a) with the Hadassah Organisation on child guidance services ; 


(6) with various women’s organisations on the care of infants 
in babies’ homes, day nurseries and foster families, with a view to 
evaluating and improving the existing services ; 


(c) with, a number of voluntary organisations in charge of 
schools or children’s homes ; 


(dq) with the Preparatory Committee for the establishment of 
a Young Men’s Hebrew Association in Jerusalem. 


6) Training of Personnel 
(a) Course for group workers in special clubs for maladjusted 
youth (in co-operation with the Ministry of Welfare) ; 


(b) Course for youth leaders, under the auspices of the Tel 
Aviv Municipality and the Hadassah Organisation ; 

(c) Participation in the work of the Training School for Social 
Workers, under the auspices of the Ministry of Welfare and the 
University ; 

(d) Course for students, seminarists,‘ nurses, youth leaders, 
etc. ; 

(e) Publications; preparation of a textbook on testology; 


(f) Selection of candidates for fellowships given by the National 
Council of Jewish Women in the United States. 


7) Private Consultations 


(a) Information on social services to visitors from abroad; 
(6) Advice on research projects to students; 
(c) Guidance of child welfare and other social workers. 


Child and Youth Aliyah 
(Jewish Agency) 
P.O.B. 92, Jerusalem 


The effort which brought in its wake the organised movement 
of immigration of Jewish youth and Jewish children may well be 
regarded as one of the great humane movements of all time, for it 
resulted in the salvation of the Jewish child from persecution and 
degradation, and in an education and training for a healthy national 
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and civic existence either in agriculture or in other productive voca- 
tions in Israel. 


The origins of the movement may be traced back to 1932-33 in 
Germany, with the appearance in Zionist public life of its initiator, 
Mrs. Recha Freier. But it was not till 19 February 1934, when the 
first group of Jewish youth arrived from Germany and settled in 
Ein Harod, that the movement may be said to have taken practical 
shape under the leadership of the late Henrietta Szold. Things were 
then beginning to look black for the Jewish people everywhere ; 
and as the position deteriorated in one country after another we 
did our best to come to the rescue. Youth Aliyah therefore extended 
its activities, which had originally been confined to Germany, to the 
countries of Eastern and Central Europe. During the Second World 
War it took in large groups of Jewish orphans from Poland who 
had made their way to Teheran after wandering across the steppes 
of Central Asia. During the last year of the war, Youth Aliyah took 
in_orphans from Transdniestra —. the survivors of the Jewish com- 
munities deported by the Government of Nazi-occupied Rumania. 

From 1945 Youth Aliyah concentrated its activities on rescuing 
and bringing over to Palestine Jewish children who had survived 
the Nazi concentration camps in Europe. 

We later brought over Jewish children orphaned by the war 
from various European countries: Holland, Belgium, France and 
Italy. With the co-operation of the pioneer youth movements and 
devoted voluntary workers, great number of children’s homes were 
set up in Europe where the children were prepared for life on the 
land in Israel. When the deportation of immigrants to Cyprus 
began, a Youth Village was formed among the deportee camps on 
that island in order to give the youngsters there as good an idea 
as possible of the life ahead of them. 

When the Jews of Syria found themselves in dire straits during 
the war, Youth Aliyah took in nearly a thousand youngsters from 
that country. That was our first experience of handling children 
from oriental countries in any number. At approximately the same 
time the first groups reached us from Turkey. Thus Youth Aliyah, 
from its modest beginnings as a means to saving Jewish youth in 
Germany, has extended the scope of its activities to cover all the 
countries from which Jews are transferring to Israel. 

Ever since the arrival of that first group in 1934, more than 
45,000 children and young people have been absorbed by Youth 
Aliyah. But saving the children and youth is only the first in the 
order of Youth Aliyah’s task; its main concern, after the young 
newcomers have arrived, is to educate them ,towards life as free 
and productive citizens in Israel. Youth Aliyah is unique in the 
annals of education, especially in regard to life on the land. 

We firmly believe that the youngsters who have undergone so 
severe an ordeal in the Diaspora in recent years will find a cure for 
their spiritual ills more quickly and more completely in close proxim- 
ity to nature. The quiet of the countryside, combined with the 
vigorous social life in the settlements, is best calculated to remove 
gradually the terrifying impressions of their ordeal. They soon 
become part of their surroundings and recover their faith in mankind. 
They also find in the villages a substitute for the home life they once 
knew. 
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Youth Aliyah’s education work is based on three principles : 
the social group, school studies and physical work. The children 
are admitted to Youth Aliyah’s care in groups of about 30, and 
the adolescents in groups of about 40. It is desirable for the members 
of the groups to be on the same intellectual level, although this 
-is an aim we are not.always able to achieve. During the two years 
that the young people (boys and girls aged 15 to 17 years) spend 
with us we try to give them through intensive tuition a fundamental 
knowledge of Hebrew and general subjects to equip them. for their 
future life. 


Acquisition of the Hebrew language is one of the most important 
factors in welding the group into a composite whole, and forms an 
essential link between the group and the farming community amongst 
which the youngsters live and which sets its impress upon them. 
Other subjects taught are the history of the Jewish people — so that 
the boys and girls may gain some knowledge of their great national 
heritage — and the geography of Israel. On the practical side, 
they are taught the principles of farming, nature study and local 
topography. 


In earlier years the boys and girls accepted by Youth Aliyah 
arrived in the country witha fairly good general education, but those 
who come to us to-day sometimes lack even the most elementary 
knowledge of general subjects, so that we have to allocate a consider- 
able proportion of the school curriculum during the short period 
of two years to make good the deficiency. 


The day is divided between the schoolroom and the farm. Work 
gives the youngsters a feeling of confidence in life. It makes them 
feel they are doing something worth-while and endows them with 
a sense of performing a task of value to society. They feel, moreover, 
that they are helping to build Israel. They begin to derive their 
food from the soil; and as they sow, plant, harvest and prune, they 
feel that they are getting close to nature. It is then that they 
really begin to feel that they are part of the country, that they 
develop an affection for it and come to look upon it as their true 
home. 


Where we succeed in the social, educational and practical fields, 
we find that the group becomes a closely-knit body. Its members 
gain a knowledge of general and Hebrew culture; and they begin 
to see the results of their efforts in farming, in acquiring specialised 
knowledge of different branches of work, and in performing various 
organisational or administrative tasks within the group — all of 
which helps to fit them for an independent life later on. Care 
is taken to see that members do not confine themselves to farming, 
but also put in some work in the carpentry, locksmith’s or machine 
shops. 


There are a number of problems which occupy the minds of 
both the trainees and their instructors. At one time anxiety concern- 
ing the fate of parents left behind in the hands of the Nazis was a 
major worry, for it distracted the youngsters from their studies 
and work. The orphans, whom we accepted at a later stage, confront- 
ed us with a problem of a different kind. Our task was to make 
them feel that they were no longer orphans and that they were 
living in the midst of a loving family. We had to overcome their 
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feeling of being alone, their fear and their complete lack of faith 
in any one. They came to us as unfortunate children whose eyes 
told the story of the frightful sufferings they had undergone; and 
we set ourselves the aim of turning them into upstanding young 
people with a zest for life and imbued with the purpose of bringing 
about the regeneration of their nation and country. Our instructors 
had to implant in them a faith in a better world, and teach them 
to believe that the human race is better than they thought, and 
that the future that lay before them was by no means gloomy. 

Our schools and centres became rallying points for boys and 
girls who had come from 57 different countries. The youngsters 
brought with them the customs and background of their own countries 
of origin. One of our main tasks was ‘to bring them together and 
weld them into a single social and national group. We had to teach 
or remind them of the meaning of the Sabbath and of festivals in 
Israel. We had to explain to them that the Jewish people has a 
future before it despite all its past tribulations. 

Of late, the oriental element has predominated. Our experiences 
in bringing to Israel children and youth from North Africa and 
the Orient have so far proved very satisfactory : in France, where 
the children have spent some six months in our transit camps: in 
Norway, where groups of weak and pre-tuberculosis children spend 
months of recreation and convalescence and have in part already 
been brought here, as well as in Israel, where numbers have already 
been absorbed in various places. We have in front of us a programme 
for the education and absorption of 100,000 children and young 
people from North Africa and Middle Eastern countries during the 
next five years. 

Under the operation “ Magic Carpet ” more then 700 children and 
youth have been brought from Aden to Israel. 

Youth Aliyah to-day furnishes the main reservoir of pioneer 
settlers in Israel. We confine ourselves to training children for 
settlement on the land, and whoever. wants to enter Israel has to 
comply with this condition. 

Our instructors often find themselves confronted with the 
problem of boys and girls who arrived in Israel with their families 
and whose parents are now in the country. Cases are not infrequent 
where a youngster in a Youth Aliyah training centre finds his family 
still unadjusted whilst he himself feels already settled within the 
framework of Youth Aliyah. He is therefore torn between the desire 
to go to help of his family and the wish to carry on with the new 
life to which he -has become attached. 

We have finished our mission in Central Europe. We brought 
the children from the D.P. Camps to Israel before the large influx 
of immigration took place. We have taken an active part in the 
absorption of the large immigration from Czechoslovakia. Until 
Rumania and Hungary again permit emigration to Israel, we have 
come to the end of our work in Europe. We shall not, however, 
abandon the hundreds of adolescents and children in these countries 
who are waiting for us to bring them to Israel. 

To summarise, in 16 years (1934-1950) Child and Youth Aliyah 
has looked after 45,000 Jewish boys and girls; from 57 different 
countries ; 28,000 of these have completed their training ; 17,000 at 
present under our care are being trained in 225 agricultural settle- 
ments, institutions and transit ‘centres. 
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ITALY 


Italian Child Welfare Association 
Via della Dataria 96, Rome 


President: Mr. Franco Bodini 
General Secretary : Me Claire Wenner 


The year 1949 has been a critical one for the Association, since 
from 1 January it ceased to be wholly financially supported by the 
Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. in Geneva. 


Constitution. 


The Italian Child Welfare Association was created to carry on 
and extend the work of the I.U.C.W. Delegation in Italy. Its 
birth was attended by many difficulties. As the new Association 
had no funds of its own the various foreign organisations actively 
working among Italian children very generously granted the necessary 
funds to carry on its work for the first year of its existence. It is 
thanks to this financial support and to the co-operation of organisa- 
tions in 15 countries who send contributions in the form of foodstuffs, 
clothes, medicaments, etc., that the Italian Association is being 
able to give a good account of itself and to extend its activity. 


Relief Actions. 


The number of orphaned children requiring assistance has 
sensibly diminished. Whereas in 1948 relief was sent to 450 children’s 
institutions, in 1949 the corresponding number was 300. This 
decline may be due to the fact that as a ruie an institution is helped 
only once. 

Relieved of this charge, the Association turned its attention 
during 1949 to another form of relief, namely the distribution of 
clothing in certain areas that had so far been somewhat scantily 
served. 


DisTRIBUTIONS : Considerable shipments of clothing, sent mainly 
by the Swedish Help for Europe, through Rddda Barnen, and by 
the American Save the Children Federation, have enabled us not 
only to fit the children out but also to do the same for the grown-ups. 
As a result, general distributions have taken place in various camps 
for homeless people, and among the people of the destroyed villages 
Pietransieri (Abruzzi) and Castagno, situated on the Gothic Line. 


ITALIAN CHILDREN SENT ABROAD: Repeating the invitation 
of the previous year, Denmark invited 500 undernourished children 
in 1949 to spend the summer with Danish families. The Association 
co-operated with Red Barnet in the selection of these children and in 
the organisation of the convoys, the expenses connected with the 
journeys being borne by the Italian Government. 

An invitation was received from the head of the Pestalozzi 
Village at Trogen (Switzerland) to send a number of full orphans to 
this centre together with the necessary staff to run two: hostels. 
Arrangements are also being made by the Association to send a 
group of pupils from the Naval College at Sabaudia to Switzerland 
for the summer (1950). f 
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PLACEMENT OF CHILDREN IN ITALY. — The number of children 
placed by the Association in various Italian institutions, for whom 
it pays a monthly pension in kind, rose from 200 in 1948 to nearly 
400 by April 1950. To these must be added another 100 children 
(approx.) sent to holiday camps for the summer, which are supplied 
with considerable quantities of foodstuffs, etc. 


CANTEENS. — With the monthly gifts of food generously sent 
by Denmark, canteens were operated during the three winter months 
of 1949. The temporary canteen opened at Trieste has now become 
a permanent feature, thanks to the collaboration of the Comitato 
Femminile Guiliano. Those formerly started at Messina and Trapini 
were reopened in 1948. Others have been set up in the more remote 
areas, where it is more difficult to operate relief schemes, for instance, 
in Firenzuola, Piedimonte, Perentino, Porto Santo Stefano. 

In conjunction with the Lega Nazionale della Donne Italiana, 
500 delicate children in some of the poorer quarters of Rome received 
a daily tea during the winter composed of hot chocolate, bread and 
cheese. About 1,800,000 such teas were served in Rome. 


SponsorsHips: The number of sponsorships is constantly 
increasing. The total amount allocated under this. heading in 
1949 was 10 million liras ; in 1949 it was 12 millions. In the United 
States the Save the Children Federation is working on a vast pro- 
gramme of sponsorship of rural schools and individual sponsorships 
in badly blitzed towns, such as Messina and La Spezia. On their 
side the Save the Children Fund (London) are continuing their 
much appreciated help in the Province of Chieti, and close collabora- 
tion is maintained with their delegate, Miss Guzzelloni, at Ortona, 
with a view to the setting up of some 20 nursery schools in the Abruzzi 
area. 


CuiLp War Victims. — A close working relationship has been 
built up with the Pro Infanzia Mutilata Federation, which has its 
headquarters in the same offices. 

The Mamma Irma Home is growing in size and usefulness; a 
small school and a chapel have been built in the grounds. The 
villa itself has been renovated and can now take over 60 war cripples. 
This Home has now been incorporated in the Pro Infanzia Muiilata 
Federation. 


National Relations. 


Last Christmas and the year before, the President of the Republic 
delegated to the Association the making-up, on his behalf, of thous- 
ands of parcels for distribution among necessitous children. The 
Association’s own contribution to this undertaking was a gift of 
honey from Argentina, wool from Peru (1948), and various sweetmeats 
to a total value of 500,000 liras (1949). 


International Relations. 


The Association has received gifts of clothing, food, medicaments, 
and school supplies from Argentina, Australia, Canada, Denmark, 
Great Britain, New Zealand, Sweden, Switzerland, United States 
of America and from Uruguay. From 1 July 1948 to 30 March 
1950, the member organisations of the I.U.C.W. in these countries 
have sent 167,350 kg. of supplies to Italy. 
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Supplies from Red Barnet ceased at the beginning of 1950, but 
they still continue to arrive from the American Save the Children 
Federation, the Pestalozzi Foundation of New York, and the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund, and so help to fill the blanks in the depots 
left by the shipments that used to come from Denmark. 


Future Plans. 


As soon as the financial problem has been satisfactorily settled, 
the Italian Association is planning to give its work a more construc- 
tive and permanent form, so as to respond more effectively to the 
increasing calls made upon it. 


LEBANON 


Lebanese Child Welfare Union 
(National Committee of the I.U.C.W.) 


Rue Al-Hamara, Beirut 


Constitution 


This body was founded in 1949 during the visit of Mrs. Gage 
Colby to the Lebanon, on the initiative of His Excellency Hamid 
Bey Frangie, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Education, 
in conjunction with a group of Lebanese citizens interested in child 
welfare. It is a federation of organisations and experts working 
in the field of child welfare, 30 of its members are organisations 
and 31 individual members. 

Child Welfare being of very recent growth in the Lebanon, 
the aims of the Union have centred primarily on creating a better 
co-ordination of the existing child welfare societies and on raising 
the standards of work through technical advice and assistance. 


Finances 


Income for the financial year 1949-1950 consists of a grant 
of L£5,000 from the Ministry of Education and the subscriptions of 
its members. 


Activities 


To provide a centre for its own meetings and those of its members 
the Lebanese Union has acquired a house in one of the best districts 
of Beirut. It is proposed that this shall also be a centre of documenta- 
tion on child welfare matters. By means of a monthly radio broad- 
cast it is hoped to alert public opinion to the needs of children. 

The Lebanese Union is at present surveying the work of the 
child welfare bodies already established in the country and the 
existing needs, with a view to drawing. up an over-all plan to meet 
those needs within the compass of the means available. The whole 
material will be published as a booklet before the end of this year. 

A fund-raising scheme is also under study for the purpose of 
setting up a sadly needed children’s hospital; part of the funds will 
be devoted to the care of orthopedically handicapped children, a 
category which so far has been much neglected by the community. 
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Technical Assistance 


In response to requests, technical assistance has been extended 
to two member societies : 


a) The Red Cross Committee for Child Welfare, in connection 
with the setting up of day nurseries for children of working mothers ; 

b) The Infant and Child Playground Committee (a branch of 
the Lebanese Society for Health). 


National and International Relations. 


a) The Lebanese Union delegated Father Cortbawi to attend 
the Conference on the Educational Problems of Orthopedically 
Handicapped Children, held in Geneva. in February 1950, under 
the joint auspices of Unesco and the I.U.C.W. 

b) As a member of the National Committee of Non-Govern- 
mental Organisations, the Lebanese Union took part in the Seminar 
on Social Work for the Arab States arranged by the U.N. Social 
Commission in the summer of 1949. 


NETHERLANDS 


National Federation of Dutch Child Welfare Associations 
Stadhouderslaan, 146, The Hague 


President : Judge J. Overwater 
Director: Mr. C. van Eden 


Constitution. 


The National Federation groups the unions of voluntary child 
welfare associations, these unions being generally of a political or 
denominational character. Individual associations that cannot 
affiliate to any of these unions may join the Federation directly. 
Each union sends a delegation of five members to the General Council 
of the Federation, to which the Ministries of Justice; Education, 
Social Affairs and of the Interior also send their representatives. 


An Executive Committee of 7 members is appointed by the 
General Council. The Nationaal Bureau voor Kinderbescherming is 
the executive organ, its task being to co-ordinate the work of the 
different organisations and to act as an advisory and information 
centre. 


On 1 February 1950, Mr. C. van Eden succeeded Mr. D. Q. R. 
Mulock Houwer as Director, the latter having decided to resume his 
former post as Director of the homes for difficult children at Zand- 
bergen. 


Finances 


The budget of the National Federation is made up of the subscrip- 
tions of its members, the interest on capital, and a percentage of the 
profits made on the sale of stamps which takes place every year in 
December on behalf of sick and needy children: Last year this sale, 
in which school children play a dominant part, realised 700,000 
florins. 
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A large proportion of the running expenses of the Nationaal 
Bureau is covered by a grant from the Ministry of Justice. 


Relief Actions 


In principle, the National Federation does not operate any 
practical relief itself. It may be of interest, however, to mention 
the hospitality to foreign children, under which scheme a total of 
24,784 children have enjoyed a three months’ holiday in the Nether- 
lands during the four years 1947-1950. These children—from Germany, 
Austria, France and Hungary — have been placed in private families 
through the intermediary of the Inter-Churches Bureau. 


Child Welfare’ 


In compliance with a request from the Minister of Justice, .a 
special Committee, under the chairmanship of Judge Overwater, 
in 1948 drafted a Bill concerning children placed in families or in 
children’s homes, with a view to bringing these homes under official 
control. It is expected that this law will come into force in 1950. 

The Committee for the revision of penal law affecting minors and 
correctional education, likewise under the chairmanship of Judge 
Overwater, will finish its work in 1950. 

The Committee for the reorganisation of Boards of Guardians 
published its report in April 1949, recommending that more should 
be done by these Boards in the field of prevention. 

It also urged that a central youth council be set up to co-ordinate 
and stimulate the activities ofthe local youth vouncils. The Federa- 
tion presented a memorandum to the Goverr.ment setting forth the 
opinions expressed by the voluntary chiJa welfare organisations. 


The following questions are now urder study: 


a) A better differentiation of re--ducation institutions. Now 
under way is an investigation of the inmates of about 10 Catholic 
institutions from the point of view of health, neuroses and other 
characterological deviations. This investigation is being undertaken 
with the help of psychologists. A similar inquiry will be conducted 
in Protestant establishments ; 

b) Improved training of institutional personnel ; 

c) Improved rates of salary for institutional personnel and 
establishment of a legal status for such officers ; 

d) Application of a more uniform method of administration 
in the various private child welfare institutions. 


Studies, Publications, Propaganda 


A booklet entitled “Child Welfare in the Netherlands ” has 
been published in Dutch, French, English and German. Further- 
more, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the Federation the 
following were published : 

a) “History of the Netherlands Child Welfare Union”, by 
Judge Overwater ; 

b) “Fifty Years of Child Welfare Work ”, a symposium by 
heads of rehabilitation centres, also an article by Mr. Mulock Houwer 
on placement of children in institutions and in foster families. 
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Congresses, Conferences, Exhibitions 


The Nationaal Bureau acted. as host to the I.U.C.W. Advisory 
Gommittee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children and 
Young People, on the occasion of its Amersfoort session (28 March- 
2 April 1949). 

In May 1949 was celebrated the 50th anniversary of the Nether- 
lands Child Welfare Federation, which was honoured by the presence 
of Her Majesty Queen Juliana. The I.U.C.W. was represented 
by Dr. Georges Thélin. At an important exhibition — “ Children 
of the Netherlands ” — held in Amsterdam in the autumn of 1949, 
the Nationaal Bureau gave a comprehensive view of the work of 
voluntary child welfare agencies. 

During the years 1948 and 1949 two plenary sessions of the 
National Federation were held, dealing respectively with the following 
subjects : 


1) The problem of discipline in re-education institutions ; 


2) The Report of the Committee for the reorganisation of 
Boards of Guardians. 


National Relations 


Regular and most valuable contacts are maintained with the 
Department of Rehabilitation at the Ministry of Justice. 

Another recently established National Bureau, grouping the 
various agencies working in this field, will deal especially with the 
health aspects of child welfare. 


International Relations 


Particular importance is attached to Advisory Committees 
holding regular meetings. 


NORWAY 


* Redd Barna” 


(Save the Children Committee) 
Tomtgatan 8, Oslo 


Origin and Aims 


Redd Barna was created in Oslo about three years ago under the 
auspices of the Norwegian Child Welfare Council, which groups 
some 30 associations concerned in one field or another with child 
welfare and on which the Ministry of Social Affairs is also represented. 

Local committees of Redd Barna were organised in other parts 
of Norway, but Redd Barna is not an association in the usual sense 
of the word and all the work is tarried out by the Committee. - Chief 
items of the programme are international relief and child welfare 
work in Norway itself. 
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International Relief 


a) Holidays for Refugee Children — This summer, Redd Barna 
has repeated the experiment it made in 1949 and has again organised 
recuperative holidays for a number of refugee children from Germany 
and Austria aged between 4 and 14 years. They were selected 
from among the most undernourished children by the refugee authori- 
ties, who organised the convoys and paid the railway expenses for 
them up to the Danish frontier. All the children have made excellent 
recoveries during their three months’ holidays, and many of the 
Norwegian foster families with whom they stayed are keeping in 
teuch with them after their return to their home countries. It is 
planned to continue these holiday visits. 


b) Sponsorships — Another activity is the recruiting of Norwe- 
gian sponsors for children in Austria and Germany. In addition 
to the regular 6-8 lb food parcels they send through the Committee, 
the sponsors very often send gifts of clothes and shoes direct to the 
children. 


c) Food, Clothing, Shoes and Toys — Consignments of all these 
items are being sent. by Redd Barna for distribution among the 
children in the refugee camps in Germany. 


d) Community Centres — Plans are well ahead for the setting 
up of two community centres in Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. 
Patterned on the Swedish centres, they are intended to serve a 
multiple purpose : nurseries for infants, day clubs for older children 
and adolescents, and mothers can also use the sewing machines and 
attend meetings there. Each centre, composed of pre-fabricated 
units, will be set up by the Jugendaufbauwerk, Redd Barna committees 
supplying all the furniture, house-linen and other equipment needed. 
Then they will be handed over and run by the local children’s bureau. 


Child Welfare in Norway 


a) In the war-devastated Province of Finnmark, Redd Barna 
has set up a children’s home and has also distributed layettes among 
the poor mothers. 


b) Home for Maladjusted Children — Careful thought has been 
given to the best way to spend the handsome gift of Nor. cr. 128,000 
received from the Swedish Rddda Barnen. The Ministry of Social 
Affairs was consulted to find out where the need was most urgent 
and eventually it was decided to set up a home for maladjusted 
children. 


During the war and the German occupation all work on new 
children’s homes or repair of existing ones had to be suspended. 
Many of them got into a very bad condition and some were destroyed 
by the Germans. The post-war problems of overcrowding and 
shortage of personnel, commonly experienced all over Europe, were 
also felt in Norway. Particularly the problem of differentiating 
homes for the various categories of children was considered to be very 
pressing by the Ministry of Social Affairs, and the Swedish gift is 
therefore to be devoted to setting up in Oslo a home for socially 
maladjusted boys and girls under 10 and to remove such children 
from other children’s institutions.° They will be examined and 
treated by psychiatrists in the State Hospital in Oslo, but will live 
and be cared for in the new home. 
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PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan Committee of the I.U.C.W. 
Avenida Espana 590, Ascuncién 


President : Madame E. Talavera de Taboada 
Secretary : Madame Cynthia L. de Espinoza 


The Committee groups the following organisations : Association 
for Relief to Lepers (President : Mme Taboada) ; Maternity Hospital 
(President : Mme Maffiodo) ; “ Casa Cuna ” Day Nursery, (President : 
Mme Encina); Kindergartens (President: Mme de Espinoza). 

The Paraguayan Committee took part in an action to collect 
funds and gifts on behalf of D.P. children of Europe who are being 
cared for by the Hutterian religious community. 

Funds were also raised for relief of the children victims of the 
earthquake in Ecuador. 

Efforts to send a consignment of rice to Austrian children were 
frustrated at the last moment, although all the necessary formalities 
had been complied with. The funds thus made available were used 
for the children of a poor district of Ascuncién who are unable to go 
to school for want of proper clothes. 

The Committee considers that its duty is now to give increasing 
attention to the children of the home country. 


PERU 


Peruvian Save the Children Committee 
San José 330 


President: Mme Enriqueta Cueno de Santistevan. 


Constitution 


The Board of Directors of the Peruvian Save the Children 
Committee is composed of the President and Vice-President, Secret- 
ary, two Treasurers and 18 members. Since September 1948, the 
only changes that have occurred in the Board have been the regretted 
death of Mme Ana Rosa Rey, and the admission of 7 new members. 


Finances 


Income for the year 1949 amounted to $151,494.85. Of this 
sum $59,263 was for sponsorships. The Committee ran into great 
difficulties during the past financial year owing to the adverse 
exchange rate of the sole, which compelled it to make up the sponsors’ 
contributions from other funds. Consequently shipments of supplies 
had to be reduced and delays were often occasioned in-the transfer 
of funds. 

To increase its resources the P.S.C.C. had issued a stamp which 
will shortly be put on sale; fétes and concerts have been organised, 
~and the collections among business firms are being continued. 
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Relief Actions 


Between July 1948 and March 1950, a total of 5,803 kgs of 
clothing has been shipped to the war-devastated countries. 


Plans for 1950 


With regard to aid to children in Europe, the Peruvian Save the 
Children Committee proposes to continue the sponsorships and to 
send as many cases of new and used clothing as possible. 


Child Welfare at Home 


The building of the maternity hospital attached to the Mothers’ 
Hostel has completely exhausted the Peruvian Children’s Fund, 
but as the money resulting from financial drives flows back into the 
treasury of the P.S.C.C., this fund will be reconstituted. 

In compliance with a request of the Ministry of Health, the 
Committee has decided to use this fund for the “ BCG ” vaccination 
of 15,000 children. The anti-TB department of the Ministry has 
already available the vaccine and the senior officers, but not the 
ancillary staff nor the necessary funds to ensure the scrupulous 
control of the children before and after vaccination. 

Included in the figure of 15,000 are the children attending 
nursery and junior elementary schools who have shown a negative 
reaction to the tuberculin test. In view of the fact that tuberculosis 
is a very serious problem in Peru, the vaccination of only 15,000 
children is probably far from sufficient. But it is hoped that other 
voluntary agencies will follow the lead of the P.S.C.C. and that 
eventually the State or Unicer will intervene on a more important 
scale. 


PORTUGAL 


National Federation of Child Welfare Associations 


Ministry of Justice, Lisbon 


Constitution 


The National Federation of Child Welfare Associations is a 
non-profit making corporation grouping all official and private 
services and institutions concerned with the protection of children. 
Until the International Association for the Promotion of Child 
Welfare (A.I.P.E., Brussels) was dissolved, the National Federation 
represented Portugal as the national member organisation. 

Relations with the A.I.P.E. were interrupted during the war. 
An Order of the Ministry of Justice dated 7.7.49, conferring upon 
the National Federation the exclusive right to represent Portugal 
in the I.U.C.W., enabled it to affiliate to the Union and thus normal 
relations were restored. 

The National Federation works in conjunction with, and comes 
under, the Juvenile Court Administration, Ministry of Justice. It 
was set up in 1911 with the following aims: 


a) to take preventive action on behalf of children in moral 
danger ; 
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b) to educate the public in the necessity of preserving and 
fostering the physical and moral well-being of their children ; 

c) to assist Juvenile Courts, more especially in the aftercare 
of minors discharged from re-educational institutions. 


It was not, however, until Decree No. 10,767 of 15.5.25 extended 
to the whole of the country the system of Juvenile Courts which up 
to that time had functioned only as an experiment in Lisbon, that 
the Federation obtained the necessary grants to carry out its social 
function. Thereafter it was recognised as a legal entity, received 
an endowment in the form of State property and was empowered to 
administer the income to set up and run detention, rehabilitation 
and reformatory services, or to assist other institutions or families, 
including foster families, receiving -wards of the Juvenile Courts. 

The Federation’s achievement in caring for the material and 
moral protection of children and young people is considerable, and 
includes : financial support of a number of philanthropic institutions ; 
maintaining in the three leading cities, Lisbon, Porto and Coimbra, 
a Social Service to assist minors in need of care and protection, 
e.g. preventive action in the case of minors who come before the 
Juvenile Courts, or aftercare of delinquents discharged from re- 
educational institutions on parole; maintaining delinquent minors 
in religious re-educational institutions; protection and control of 
newsboys under 16; contributions to the Portuguese Caritas in their 
work for foreign child victims of the war ; grants for the repair, exten- 
sion or equipment of children’s homes and re-educational institutions. 


Children in Need of Care and Protection 


Acting on the decision of the Juvenile Court, the Federation 
gives assistance to the family of the minor if it is fit to look after the 
child. If the family is not fit to do so, and placement in a State 
institution does not appear advisable, the child is placed either in 
a privately-run establishment or with a foster family, to which the 
Federation makes a monthly grant. 

Children in need of care and protection are, according to Portu- 
guese law, those who are fundamentally normal but in danger of 
being contaminated by their bad social environment either because 
of neglect or because of extreme poverty. Included in this group 
are also children under 9 who have committed offences that in adults 
would be deemed crimes. 

In principle, children are left with their own families or placed 
with foster families rather than in institutions. It is only where the 
parents have abandoned the child, have no regular domicile, are in 
prison or beyond reform that the minors are placed elsewhere. 

The Constitution of the Portuguese Republic lays stress upon the 
family as the means of safeguarding and developing the race, and as 
‘the basic foundation of education, discipline and social harmony. 
It was these principles which inspired the work of the Defence of the 
Family Organisation, established by Decree No. 25,936 of 12.10.35, 
which explicitly declares that any State action in defence of the 
family must aim at co-operating with the family and not at taking 
its place. 

It is well known that one of the main causes of juvenile delin- 
quency is the bad social conditions in which families live. Therefore 
improvement in material conditions very often leads to a corres- 
7 
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ponding improvement in ethical standards. 


For that reason grants 


made to the family of a child in need of care and protection in most 
cases result in improved behaviour of the child. 


The grant, however, is not enough in itself. 


The responsible 


officer can exercise a good influence on the family and so help to 
bring about the desired results. 

Boarding-out is resorted to only where, in default of the child 
being able to remain in his own home, that appears to be the best 


solution. 


The preventive role of the Juvenile Courts in dealing with 
children in this category therefore resides in assistance to the family, 
and control of the competent officers. 


The Federation’s work in this field started in 1928. 


past five years it has included : 


During the 


Grants made to : families institutions Total 
Escudos Escudos Escudos 
1945. 130,373.70 187,355.00 317,728.70 
1946. 121,719.10 165,844.70 287,563.80 
1947. 108,322.10 139,277.50 247,599.60 
1948. 99,292.00 116,063.40 215,355.40 
1949. 91,757.40 93,780.00 185,537.40 





During the current year the Federation is assisting 159 children 
in need of care and protection, including 115 children living in their 
own homes or with foster families, and 44 placed in voluntary 
institutions. 


Aftercare 


The aftercare of young people discharged from reformatory 
institutions is carried out by the Federation through its Social 
Service for the first three years following their release.. Officers of 
the Social Service visit the young person regularly, make enquiries, 
help to find employment, and provide the authorities with a record 
of the ward’s behaviour, used as data to assess the material or moral 
assistance that may be required. The allocation to this Service in 
the current year’s budget is 400,000. 


Hostel at Coimbra 


This is a voluntary institution, founded and directed by the Rev. 
Americo, former assistant of the Remand Home of the Coimbra 
Central Juvenile Court. Its aim is to provide a Home where young 
people discharged from institutions can pay for their board out of 
their earnings. It is partly supported by the Federation. 


Placement of Girls in the Institutions of the “ Good Shepherd ” 


As there are not enough places in the State institutions, delin- 
quent girls are directed to the above voluntary religious institution. 
This is done under supervision of the Federation, which provides the 
necessary maintenance grants from its Control Service. At present 
100 girls are so placed. 
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Control and Supervision of Newsboys 


The employment of minors selling newspapers, etc. is regulated 
by Decree No. 35,955 of 19.11.46. It is a duty of the State to prevent 
the exploitation of children and to regulate the conditions in which, 
owing to family circumstances, they are obliged to earn from an 
early age, thereby often being prevented from learning a proper trade. 

It rests with the Federation to supervise the application of the 
Act and to see that the conditions of employment are not detrimental 
to the children’s health and education ; also to ensure the co-operation 
of parents or guardians, and to see that employers comply with the 
regulations. The expenses necessitated by this control appear 
yearly in the Federation budget. 


Hospitality for Foreign Children 


The Ministry of Justice, in support of the Caritas scheme for 
inviting foreign children for a recuperative holiday in Portugal, 
recently placed at its disposal a building that serves as a Reception 
Centre before the children are sent to the hostess families. As long 
as they remain in the Reception Centre they are a charge upon the 
Federation. 


Improvemenis in Residential Institutions 


Every year the Federation provides grants, which must be 
approved by the Ministry of Justice, for the extension and improve- 
ment of the buildings and equipment of children’s institutions. 
The allocation for the current year under this item is $930,848.—. 


Relations with the I.U.C.W. 


The Federation hopes that with the resumption of formal rela- 
tions with the I.U.C.W. it may be able to co-operate in various ways, 
and contribute to carrying out its obligations under Art. 2 of the 
Statutes of the Union. 


SWEDEN 


Foreningen Radda Barnen 


Smalandsgatan 4, Stockholm 7 


Constitution 


The work of Rddda Barnen is directed by a Central Board, 
elected at the Annual Meeting and consisting of 17 members in 
addition to their alternates. The Executive Committee of 15 
members is elected by the Central Board. 

The President of Rddda Barnen is also Chairman of the Central 
Board and of the Executive. 


President: Mrs. Margit Levinson 

First Vice-President: Mrs. Lisa Lind 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. Ebbe Wallenborg 

Secretary General: Mr. S. Forsten (until June 30, 1950). 
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Special Sub-Committees are appointed to deal with various 
aspects of the work. 


The Local Branches (of which there are 135 all over Sweden) 
raise funds, prepare gifts and help in the relief work at home and 
abroad. 


Finances 


Financially, the activities of Rddda Barnen are based on 
voluntary donations and funds raised; therefore no budget can be 
established in advance, and the extent of the relief work is determined 
by the resources available. 


Value of gifts from 


Canada & N. Value of clothing 


Total Income collected in Sweden 


Year Sw, GF. Amer. for aisteibution or gifts in kind 
Sonice Sw. Cr. 

TOAD i. hip 6,888,874 350,000 3,265,427 

1949... 4,811,489 496,095 10,224,540 


During 1949, foodstuffs, clothing, furniture, toys and various 
other commodities were purchased to the amount of Sw. cr. 1,348,717, 
and dispatched to Germany (Sw. er. 856,000), Austria (Sw. cr. 194,087) 
and Greece (199,150). 

Also during 1949 the shipments of pre-fabricated houses, food 
and clothing to 11 different countries totalled 1,337,091 kg. Some 
of these were purchases ; some were received as gifts. 


1. During 1948 and 1949 free transport was granted by the 
Swedish State Railways to the foreign children invited to spend a 
holiday in Swedish private homes. 


2. On various occasions, also, free freight was granted for 
Rddda Barnen consignments. Shipments to Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia were also granted exemption from freight 
and customs duties in those countries. A Swedish shipping firm 
carried supplies to Greece free of charge. As in 1948, gifts received 
from North and South America in 1949 and 1950 were also exempt 
from customs duties. 


3. The funds raised in Sweden during the UNAc campaign 
(organised by the Swedish Committee of Relief for Europe) were used 
for Swedish relief actions (already in operation, according to a 
special agreement with UNICEF. 


4. In connection with the 90th birthday celebration of H. M. 
King Gustav, proceeds from the sale of the King’s badge, sold by 
Local Branches all over the country, were allocated for relief work 
at home, e.g. household equipment and other assistance to large 
families. 

5. By their authorised collections in the established Churches, 


Rddda Barnen obtained in 1948, Sw. cr. 174,844 and in 1949, Sw. cr. 
132,615. 


6. Collecting boxes placed in vines and spirits shops have 
brought in Sw. cr. 378,192 to date, and the collection is still continuing. 
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At the beginning of 1950, the Swedish Committee for Relief 
to Europe ceased to be the central fund-raising agency for humanita- 
rian work, and since then the onus of raising funds rests with the 
organisations concerned. The President of Rddda Barnen has also 
been President of the National Committee of the Swedish Relief 
to Europe since 1946. 

Among the many fund-raising schemes initiated by Rddda 
Barnen may be mentioned : 


a) Sponsorships — At the end of 1948, the number of children 
sponsored was 10,000, of whom 7,000 were Finnish children. 
Amount collected : Sw. cr. 1,724,411. By the end of 1949, the 
number of sponsored children had dropped to 7,000. 


b) Collections made by Local Branches — usually by means of 
sales, concerts, social functions, exhibitions, model shows, etc. 


c) Sale of Christmas cards and labels, birthday greetings, congratu- 
lation and condolence cards, etc. — To these will shortly be added 
a new gift-token scheme. 


Administration 


Apart from the members of the Board of Directors and of the 
Executive Committee, all of whom are honorary, about 40 persons 
are employed in the Stockholm office. In addition, there are 
numerous voluntary workers in connection with the specific gift 
and fund-raising campaigns. 

The office is organised in two departments, one dealing with 
general matters, the other with foreign relief actions. Two smaller 
sections handle collection of clothing and sponsorships. 

Administrative expenses of the Stockholm office from 1 January 
1948 to 31 March 1950 amounted to Sw. cr. 677,780. 

In 8 counties the Local Branches are grouped in District Associa- 
tions ; in others there are Local Committees ; about 100 local delegates 
are active in different parts of Sweden. 


Relief Actions 


The dominant principle of Rddda Barnen’s work during and since 
the war has been to provide the most effective relief, as quickly as 
possible, within the limits of the resources available. 

The form of this help varied according to circumstances. During 
the war efforts were concentrated on finding sponsors for children 
who were in danger through military operations (mostly from 
Finland), or providing help in other ways. Immediately after the 
war, large convoys of children were brought to Sweden from the 
war-ravaged countries for care and recuperation. 

In countries where food was scarce, or where the failure of crops 
had created conditions of distress, feeding stations for children were 
set up. Large shipments of clothing were also dispatched to various 
countries. 

The feeding, scheme for Austrian children, started in 1946, was 
continued until 1949; in Hungary and Rumania actions were dis- 
continued in 1948. 

As conditions improved, Rddda Barnen turned its attention from 
feeding stations to other types of activities, e.g. setting up day 
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nurseries, children’s hospitals or preventoria, while at the same 
time continuing the supplies of food. At other times equipment 
was sent or grants made to existing institutions. 

The programme of work is largely determined by the reports 
established by Rddda Barnen delegates in the different countries. 

The shortage of housing, clothing, medical supplies, household 
equipment, handicraft materials and tools has given rise to different 
kinds of relief actions. A valuable contribution has been made by 
the Local Branches, notably in taking responsibility for a particular 
task. 

Where day-nurseries, children’s homes, preventoria, etc. have 
been set up, Swedish pre-fabricated wooden units have been used 
and generally full equipment has been provided. These institutions 
are set into running order by Swedish personnel (or at any rate the 
senior staff is Swedish), then after six. months or a year they are 
handed over to the authorities of the country concerned. 


Rddda Barnen is fully conscious of the fact that the situation 


of acute need has changed. But it should be pointed out that it - 


is not enough to relieve the physical needs; the mental health of 
thousands of uprooted children still calls for attention. 

Past experience has proved that the aid has a stimulating 
effect not only on the beneficiaries, but also on the good will of those 
who help to raise funds. 

Total value of contributions in cash and in kind utilised for relief 
work bothat home and abroad during 1948 amounted to Sw. cr. 
11,503,874 (Cost of administration during the same year represent- 
ed about 3.3% of this sum). 

Relief Shipments (mainly to Austria, Germany, Greece) during 
1949 amounted to Sw. cr. 13,060,615 (1,337,341 kg.). 

In addition, Local Branches collected clothing and reconditioned 
or knitted thousands of other garments, presented sewing machines, 
household equipment, etc., and also completely equipped many day 
nurseries and children’s homes. 


A. Relief Work at Home 


Relief actions in Sweden are planned to supplement and complete 
the social welfare measures, with particular reference to large families 
or those suffering from special hardships. Previously this type of 
assistance was given by sponsors, but since the introduction of 
family allowances in Sweden, this help has been transformed into 
a “ once-for-all ” scheme, i.e. a lump sum is given, varying according 
to need, so as to raise the standard in the home and provide a more 
satisfactory environment for the children. 

During 1948, 348 Swedish families benefited under this scheme, 
involving an outlay of Sw. cr. 162,983 (104,000 crowns being contribut- 
ed by former sponsors). 

In 1949, 329 families received such help, representing an expen- 
diture of Sw. cr. 86,328. In most cases the children also received 
clothing. 


1) Sponsorsuips: These continued as before, but owing, on 
the one hand, to the severe export and currency restrictions, and 
on the other, to the improved food situation in the beneficiary 
countries, this type of relief has been less substantial. 
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1948 — Food parcels to the value of Sw. cr. 462,669 were dis- 
patched to 3,060 sponsored children in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Hungary, Italy and Poland. 


1949 — At the end of 1949, the number of sponsored children 
was reduced to 1,391 (Austria, France, Germany, Italy). The 
downward trend was still continuing in the first quarter of 1950. 


2) HospiTaALitry IN PRIvATE FamiLies: Rddda Barnen was 
delegated by the authorities to handle the transport of the foreign 
children invited by Swedish femanties to spend a 3 months’ holiday 
in Sweden. During 1948/49 about 2,000 children came to Sweden 
under this scheme, 100 of whom (mainly from Germany): were of 
Swedish descent. 

A small number of unaccompanied D.P. children have been 
transferred to Sweden for resettlement. After a preliminary stay 
in a special children’s home run by Rddda Barnen, these children 
have been adopted by Swedish foster parents. 


3) Austria: The relief work in Austria continued during 
1948 without any restrictions. Foodstuffs and other commodities, 
shipped in special wagons, totalled 2,766,360 kg., an estimated value 
of Sw. cr. 6,984,461. Besides the 70,000 children of the 3-6 age group 
in Vienna who were provided with meals, food supplies were sent to 
yo re homes, convalescent homes, sanatoria and boarding 
schools. 

Beginning with 3,000 students in Graz, Innsbruck and Vienna, 
meals were later provided to 6,500 students. 

Three children’s homes entirely run by Rddda Barnen in Vienna, 
Salzburg and Carinthia, have been continued under Swedish manage- 
ment ; the total number of children cared for in groups for six weeks 
at a time was 350. 

The first shoe-repairing workshop, opened in Vienna in 1948, 
was continued in 1949; 61,000 pairs of shoes have been repaired by 
a special process. (This process has proved equally valuable to the 
population of the German refugee camps.) 

The food situation in Austria having greatly improved, in 
February 1949 the feeding of children in Vienna was discontinued. 
A resolution was passed in the autumn of 1949 recommending that 
relief work should be transferred to refugee children. 

During their three years of. existence, Swedish feeding stations 
in Austria served 21,521,184 full meals (of 6/700 calories), in addition 
to 39,173,640 milk meals. 

The distribution of foodstuffs to children’s homes was continued 
during 1949, as well as the meals to students. Supplies are still 
being sent to three children’s homes. 

Rddda Barnen has also repaired and re-equipped the Wilhel- 
minenberg Children’s Home in Vienna, which can take in 240 TB 
children. 

With the exception of one delegate who has been left in charge 
of all Rddda Barnen relief in Austria, and the women wardens of 
the three children’s homes run entirely by Rddda Barnen, all the 
Swedish personnel has now been recalled from Austria. 

Total value of shipments to Austria in 1949 was Sw. cr. 3,397,550 
(620,237 kg.); supplies purchased by Rddda Barnen amounted to 
Sw. cr. 655,670, the rest being gifts in kind sent to the Central Board 
of Rddda Barnen for further distribution. 
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During the first quarter of 1950, large consignments were still 
being sent to Austria; 38 children’s homes received equipment 
totalling 24,000 kg. from 38 Local Branches. 

At the beginning of 1950, the three children’s homes run by 
Rddda Barnen were handed over to the Austrian authorities, including 
all their equipment and the remaining food stores. The student 
meals were also discontinued. 

Relief to Austrian refugee camps January-April 1950 : Shipments 
totalled 26,000 kg. of clothing, powdered milk, canned meat, sugar, 
cocoa, handicraft materials and toys. 

Total value of relief to Austria from 1946-1950 amounted to 
Sw. cr. 18,636,809. 


4) CzecHosLovakia — In 1948, Radda Barnen presented to 
“the Ministry of Public Health complete equipment for 10 child 
welfare centres. This gift was supplemented by layettes and 
10,000 kg. of dehydrated soup for a children’s convalescent home. 


5) France — Relief work in the severely devastated areas 
was greatly extended in 1948 : 4 day-nurseries were built and equipped 
in the Caen district (Normandy), heavily damaged by war operations ; 
two of them were attached to child welfare centres. Eight of Rddda 
Barnen’s Local Branches undertook to equip the 4 day-nurseries, 
which for the first year were entirely financed and run by Rddda 
Barnen. Together capable of caring for 140 children aged 0-4 years, 
these nurseries are considered models of their kind and many students 
of social welfare, representatives of the authorities and others have 
visited them in order to study how they are run. In the early 
autumn of 1949 they were handed over to the French Ministry of 
Public Health, the gift including the buildings and their equipment 
together with sufficient funds to run them for a year. 


In January 1948, Rddda Barnen took over the two children’s 
homes on the outskirts of Paris which during the war had been 
run by a Swedish committee for the benefit of French children. 
With accommodation for 90 girls and 65 boys, these establishments 
are planned as school homes with complete school instruction. In 
December 1949, they were handed over to the authorities of the 
Département de la Seine. 

Thanks to the gift of two Swedish pre-fabricated wooden 
bungalows similar to those as used as day-nurseries in Normandy, 
the French Association for the Control and Prevention of Tuberculosis 
was enabled to extend its activity at the Children’s Preventorium 
at Salbris. 

Food supplies and tonics have been sent to the children of 
Dunkirk and the suburbs of Paris; 500 layettes were dispatched 
to St. Cloud and to the Enir’ Aide frangaise. 

The Children’s Republic of Moulin-Vieux, Isére, has received 
a grant each year from 1948 to 1950, as in preceding years. 

In co-operation wirh the Swedish Relief Committee for Spain, 
a home was opened in the autumn of 1948 at Orgérus, near Versailles, 
for the care of 30 Spanish refugee children, aged 3 - 7. This home 
is still being maintained. 

Another home, for Jewish refugee children, was started in 
January 1950 at Sévres, in co- -operation with the Jewish organisation 

S.E. (CGuvre de Secours aux Enfants). Radda Barnen is financing 
this for the start. 
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Total value of relief to France from 1945 to 1950 amounted to 
Sw. cr. 3,135,968. 


6) Greece — The relief action in Greece started in 1948 and 
comprised large shipments of clothing, footwear, blankets, pablum 
and honey, which were distributed through the Swedish Consul in 
Salonika, mainly to refugee children in Macedonia. 

Plans for the erection of a preventorium at Polyghyros have 
been worked out but are still in suspense. 

In 1949, on the initiative of Radda Barnen, a large-scale relief 
action was launched in co-operation with the Swedish Red Cross, 
comprising clothing, footwear, tents, powdered milk, cod liver oil, 
etc. to a value of approximately Sw. cr. 2,000,000. This amount 
also includes cost of the 10 child welfare centres equipped in con- 
junction with Pixpa. 


7) Huncary — Relief actions in Hungary, after running for 
two years, were closed down in the summer of 1948. 

Total value of relief to Hungary covering the period 1946-1948 
amounted to Sw. cr. 11,074,548. 


8) IsrAEL — Large consignments of clothing have been sent 
to Jewish children awaiting immigration to Israel (Youth Aliyah) 
and temporarily being taken care of in various children’s homes. 

Clothing and food supplies have been sent to the children 
staying in the transit camp at Marseilles. 

(For the Jewish Children’s Home at Sévres, see under FRANCE). 

Total value of aid to Israel and to Jewish children amounted 
to Sw. cr. 264,880. 


9) Iraty — In 1948, Radda Barnen sent 41,493 kg. of clothing 
to Italy. A large number of children of the small village of Scala 
(Naples), where a Swedish aeroplane met with an accident, have 
been sponsored in Sweden, mostly by people concerned with the 
Swedish Air Force. 

In April 1950, thé foundation was laid for a Swedish Children’s 
Home at Scala, a substantial contribution being given by Rddda 
Barnen. 


10) PoLtanp — Although the action in Poland was discontinued 
in 1948, gifts of clothing from Chile and Mexico were distributed 
Through Rddda Barnen’s representative in that country. 


11) Rumania — Similarly, although the action in Rumania 
was brought to an end in April 1948, valuable food supplies and 
gifts from Brazil, Canada, Chile, the Don Suisse and Sweden were 
distributed during the year. 

Total value spent on relief to Rumania from 1946 up to the 
time Rddda Barnen ceased activity in this country was Sw. cr. 
6.368.331. 


12) Syria — Radda Barnen co-operated with Red Barnet (Den- 
mark) in the relief action for refugee children from Palestine orga- 
nised under the auspices of the International Union for Child Welfare. 
Relief supplies consisted of clothing, footwear, cod liver oil and 
military tents. Swedish participation in this action, which was 
discontinued in 1949, amounted to Sw. cr. 336,500. 


13) YucGostavia — During 1948, a consignment of 11,000 kg. 
of dehydrated soup followed by 5,000 kg. of shoes and clothing, 
was dispatched to the Yugoslav Red Cross for distribution to children. 
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A gift of beds and bed-linen, furniture, household and kitchen 
equipment, linoleum, typewriters, etc, to a value of Sw. cr. 150,000, 
was sent to a children’s preventorium at avala (south of Belgrade) 
during the autumn of 1949. 


14) GERMANY 


GENERAL CONDITIONS. — The vast number of refugees of German 
descent that have poured into Germany since the end of the war 
constitutes a grave and pressing problem. Besides the D.P’s who 
come under the protection of I.R.O., it is estimated that there are 
about 12 million of German origin — equal to the combined popula- 
tions of Sweden and Denmark — and their numbers are still increasing. 
Most of them arrived in a destitute condition. In the areas where 
they have concentrated they may amount to 30 or 40 per cent of 
the population. In the present economic situation it is impossible 
for this huge influx to be absorbed in the industrial or productive 
life of the country, and they represent a great burden on the local 
populations. Added to this, those who have come by illegal means 
do not receive the very meagre allowance, and are forced into dubious 
activities, and even crime, for bare subsistence. 

Many of the refugees are housed in transit camps, a misnomer, 
since they may remain there any time up to three years. Conditions 
are indescribably bad, and in the so-called residential camps they 
are not much better: two to three square metres per person is all 
the living space that can be allowed, and in this all the business of 
life has to be conducted. For children and young people this situation 
is very serious. It is estimated that about one-fifth of the refugees 
are children under 14. Of .the young people fit for work, about 
one-half have been unemployed for years, among them many skilled 
workers. 

Though Protestant and Catholic organisations, international 
bodies such as the Red Cross, and member organisation of I.U.C.W. 
are administering relief, and though the Government is also making 
a brave attempt to deal with the problem, it is too vast in scope to be 
adequately tackled by these means. Yet for the political safety 
of Europe, no less than for humanitarian reasons, it is imperative 
to continue relief for refugees. 


RELIEF ACTIONS 


The relief action in Germany, carried out under the auspices 
of the Swedish Red Cross with the co-operation of Radda Barnen, 
was started in January 1946, and has been continued for four years. 
Below is a table of the kinds of commodities sent, their weight and 
value : 


Medical Supplies and 


Year Clothing Shoes Food supplies 
kg. kgs Sw. cr © wo 
1948 203,612 10,000 6,028,500 19,200 
- ew 
1949 500,600 346,000 330,000 


The cost of meais to children from 1 January to 15 April 1949, 
amounted to Sw. cr. 3,000,000 (including freight and administrative 
costs). The cost of meals to students from 11 November to 31 
December 1949 was Sw. cr. 250,000. 
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During 1949, Swedish activities were mainly concentrated on 
relief to the refugee children and adolescents. The Swedish Red 
Cross took as its working fields Northrhine-Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony and Hamburg, while Rddda Barnen covered Schleswig- 
Holstein and Bavaria. 

Compared with Austria, Hungary and Rumania, undue attention 
appears to have been given to Germany, but it must be remembered 
that the dimensions of the problem are far greater in Germany than 
in the other countries. 

The new types of action carried out in Germany may be of special 
interest. 

. While the Directors of Rddda Barnen realised only too well 
that their resources were completely inadequate to solve the whole 
problem, they decided to do what they could within the limits of 
their funds, and practical plans were worked out based on the reports 
made by their delegates after visiting the refugee camps. 

For instance, in 1948, 17 million kg. of dehydrated vegetables, 
macaroni soup and honey were sent for the feeding of refugee children. 

In twenty localities of Schleswig-Holstein, 90,000 kg. of clothing 
were distributed in co-operation with the Communal Department 
concerned with Refugees (Fliichilingsamt). 

The next step was the erection of five community centres (Bruns- 
wick, Kiel, Libeck, Neuminster and Osnabriick), to be used in the 
_ first place as day-nurseries for the children of working mothers, and 
also as sewing centres and workshops for the young people. A 
Turkish bath was installed at each centre. All these centres were 
equipped by Local Branches of Raédda Barnen. In September 1949, 
they were handed over to the German Municipal Authorities, and 
are now being run by the Jugendamt under the supervision of Rddda 
Barnen. Between 400 and 500 children are daily being taken care 
of. This action cost approximately Sw. cr. 372,000. A sixth centre 
is now being erected at Flensburg and it is planned to set up three 
smaller units in the Schleswig-Holstein area. 

In 34 refuge camps in this area simple sewing centres have 
been started, where sewing-machines, irons, tables, etc. are available 
for women who wish to repair clothes, and even make new garments, 
if they are fortunate enough to acquire some material. Each centre 
is in charge of a competent refugee dressmaker living in the camp. 
Other sewing centres are now being organised. 

Thanks to the 33 carpenters’ workshops that have been set up 
in the camps, equipped with tools and materials, the young people 
and men are able to make some simple shelves and furniture so as 
to provide more amenities in the camp. Further carpenters’ work- 
shops are to be set up in 1950 and another shipment of 90,000 kg. 
of wood is being sent. 

Nine big shoe-repairing workshops and 12 smaller units have 
been set up. 

Knitting-machines and yarn have been supplied to two camps. 
A loom was presented to the work centre at Neuminster, together 
with raw materials for the weaving classes now being held there. 

Large shipments of toys, yarn, socks and stockings have also 
been distributed in the camps. 

A children’s hospital at Brunswick and a ward of the children’s 
sanatorium in the same town were sent a consignment of bed-linen, 
blankets and clothing. 

A children’s holiday camp near Hamburg was entirely equipped. 
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Window-frames, panes and putty were sent to a hostel located 
in a windowless-bunker. 

Footwear, anoracks, and complete carpenters’ outfits were 
sent to the Jugendaufbauwerk of Schleswig-Holstein, and 240,000 
kg. of powdered full-milk have been distributed to the children in 
the refugee camps of this area. 

The total weight of clothing given out ~~ 1949 was 480,277 kg. 


YoutH HOostTeE.s 

An entirely new departure, due to the initiative of Rddda Barnen, 
is the erection of youth hostels, or apprentices’ homes. Drawings 
and plans were got out by Radda Barnen, the Swedish Red Cross 
adhered to the project and contributed a grant of approx. Sw. cr. 
1,000,000, other large grants being given by the Swedish |Committee 
re Relief to Europe and the Swedish International Help Committee 

H). 
Together, these youth hostels will be able to accommodate 
300 young people : one in Bavaria for 100 boys, another in Nurnberg 
for a like number, while one of the Munich homes will be reserved 
for 50 boys and the other for 50 girls. A Swedish warden will manage 
each home for the first year. 

Intended mainly for refugee youths of 13 to 16, who will get 
their industrial training in the factories and workshops of the vicin- 
ity, these hostels will also be available for non-refugee young people, 
provided that their number does not exceed 30 per cent of the total. 
This measure has been introduced at the request of the authorities, 
with the idea of incorporating the young refugees in the permanent 
population of the area. 

The youngsters will expected to lend a hand with the building 
of the hostels, and will take an active part in the running of them. 
Opportunities will be provided for further vocational training, 
lectures, discussions and social activities. A Committee — composed 
of representatives of the Ministry of the Interior (Refugee Section), 
Ministry of Labour, Trade Unions, the Jugendsozialwerk of Bavaria 
and the Jugendaufbauwerk of Schleswig-Holstein. and of Rddda 
Barnen — will deal with all questions concerning the activity and 
supervision of these hostels. 

The buildings, consisting of pre-fabricated Swedish wooden 
houses, will be entirely equipped and furnished by Sweden, the 
‘German authorities providing the site and being responsible for 
the running costs. 

It is planned to make these centres as homelike as possible. 
To ensure privacy — a thing the young people have never known 
during their life in camp — they will each dispose of a small cubicle, 
all grouped round a common living-room. 

The setting up of these youth hostels is the kernel of Rddda 
Barnen’s relief programme for 1950, although the other forms of 
relief mentioned previously for the benefit of children and adoles- 
cents in refugee camps will be continued. The refugee problem 
in all its aspects is the keynote of Radda Barnen’s programme of 
relief work abroad for the current year. 


Studies, Publications, Propaganda 


Reports on conditions in countries where Rddda Barnen delegates 
were working gave valuable information and stimulated the interest 
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and generosity of the Swedish people, and frequently suggested 
special tasks that could be carried out by the Local Branches. 

The study made by Mr. Ragnar Svensson of Rddda Barnen 
on the question of refugees in Western Germany during the autumn. 
of 1949 has now been published, and an abridged edition will form 
part of a series of reports issued by the Swedish Institute of Foreign 
Affairs. This report, which attracted a great deal of attention, 
has served as a basis not only of Radda Barnen’s relief work in that 
country but also of other Swedish humanitarian organisations. 

Medlemsbladet, Radda Barnen’s quarterly magazine, still con- 
tinues to be published in 45,000 copies which are distributed to 
District and Local Committees as well as to members and other 
people interested in the work of Rddda Barnen. Each issue contains 
illustrated articles of Rddda Barnen’s activity in various countries. 
Through periodical the individual members of the Association can 
be contacted so as to co-ordinate all efforts towards a common goal. 
Until this year it was edited by Mrs. Gerda Marcus, one of the 
founder members of the organisation. 

As until the current year the raising of funds was the exclusive 
concern of the Swedish Committee for Relief to Europe, Rddda 
Barnen’s propaganda was limited to procuring emergency aid, 
sponsors for children and the making-up of ¢lothing. Since that 
Committee has now discontinued its activity, Rddda Barnen- has 
itself planned and carried through a series of campaigns : For instance 
a) an exhibition of photographs illustrating the various branches 
of its activity, b) a series of lectures in connection with the fore- 
going, c) an 8-week drive for funds for refugees, in the course of 
which radio appeals are continuously broadcast, d) films have been 
produced and shown all over the country, in particular, “ The 
Homeless ” showing the distressed conditions of Austrian children, 
another of the Hungarian children, one of Rumania and one on the 
war-ravaged areas of France where Radda Barnen has set up day 
nurseries. Finally, some documentaries, produced by the occupation 
authorities, have been shown in Sweden to alert public opinion to 
the problem of refugees. 

Speakers are sent all over the country to inform the public 
on the relief work carried out by Rddda Barnen. Good contact is 
maintained with the press. A nation-wide Rddda Barnen week is 
being organised to take place in the autumn of 1950. — 


Congresses, Conferences, etc. 


The last General Council of the I.U.C.W. (August 1948) was 
held in Stockholm at the invitation of Rddda Barnen. 

The President of Radda Barnen, Mrs. Margit Levinson, in her 
capacity as Vice-President of the Executive Committee of the 
I.U.C.W., attended the meetings of this Committee held in Brussels 
and Geneva (March and September 1949, respectively). 

Under the chairmanship of the Hon. Treasurer of Radda Barnen, 
Mr. Ebbe Wallenborg, the Finance Committee of the I.U.C.W. held 
a meeting in London (July 1949). 

At the session of the Advisory Committee on Relief Questions 
of the I.U.C.W. held in Copenhagen (Sept. 1949), Dr. Arnéus attended 
as a member of the Committee and representative of Radda Barnen. 

At the Preparatory Conference concerning Questions of Migration 
arranged by the United Nations in co-operation with Non-Govern- 
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mental Organisations, at Geneva (Jan. 1950), Mrs. Agda Réssel 
represented Rddda Barnen. 


_ National Relations 


a) Though not in receipt of official grants, Radda Barnen 
co-operates with Government departments on many important 
questions, e.g. with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Ministry of 
Social Affairs, Royal Medical Board, Royal School Board, Aliens 
and Immigrants Committee, etc. 

b) To Rddda Barnen has been entrusted the task of supervising 
the transport of foreign children to Sweden, the bulk of whom are 
invited for a holiday in private families, but some transferred to 
Sweden for re-settlement. Some governmental aid has been received 
indirectly for this work through the Swedish International Help 
Committee. 

c) On the occasion of the annual general meeting, a conference 
is arranged surveying the work carried out and the current problems, 
which is largely attended and much appreciated by members of the 
Local Branches. 

d) In February 1950, the President of Radda Barnen called 
a conference of the chairmen of the District Committees and other 
leaders of relief to share experiences and discuss plans for organising 
the raising of funds now to be handled by Rddda Barnen alone. 

e) Regular contact is maintained with the Swedish Red Cross 
and other humanitarian organisations. 


International Relations 


a) Rddda Barnen is in constant and regular communication 
with the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W., of whose Executive Committee 
its President is a Vice-President. 

b) Fruitful co-operation is also maintained with its sister 
organisations notably in the Scandinavian countries, Great Britain, 
Canada, the United States and South America. 

c) Regular liaison is maintained with the United Nations 
specialised agencies working for the same goal, UNicer and Unac. 

d) Many good results have likewise been won through the 
excellent relations with the Quakers, Youth Aliyah, the O.S.E. Union 
(GEuvre de Secours aux Enfanis). 


SWITZERLAND 
The Pro Juventute Foundation 
8, Seefeldstrasse, Zurich 


President of the Council: M. M. Pilet-Golaz, Past-President of 
the Swiss Confederation 

Chairman of the Committee: Col. Ulrich Wille 

General Secretary: M. O. Binder 


The Council of 40 members and the Committee of Seven held 
their statutory meetings, adopted the annual and financial reports, 
laid down the guiding policy of the organisation and took the relevant 
decisions. 
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In accordance with the principle of decentralisation which is 
the keystone of the Foundation’s activity, the practical work of 
assistance and welfare is carried out by the 191 District Representa- 
tives under the supervision of District Committees and with the 
assistance of 3,500 Local Secretaries and other workers. 


Collection of Funds 


The main source of income on which the realisation of the 
various schemes depends is still the sale of stamps and cards. 
Thanks to the zeal and ingenuity of the local workers, satisfactory 
results can be recorded, as can be seen from the following figures : 


1948 1949 
Sale of stamps. . orgie acta 16,720,700 16,404,210 
Series of postcards sold . . foci A egos 79,745 95,393 
Series of Christmas cards sold . ee 250,615 255,104 
Net receipts after deduction of t franking 
CHATROS. 55, 5 cee ee ei pene . . . fr. 2,001,760 fr.. 2,000,802 


Receipts from “the congratulatory telegram and condolence 
telegram forms show a slight regression compared with last year: 


Forms sold Net Value 
| it. 1S Peter tre tl ceies aer cs meeadite eieg Ato I 397,970 fr. 179,086 
ROD pian a VEAL oh pee ae re ae 392,951 176,828 


Gifts, legacies, subsidies and contributions together totalled, 
in round figures, 4 million Swiss francs. (These figures cover the 
financial year 1 April 1948 to 31 March 1949; the relevant figures 
for the year 1949-50 were not yet available when this report was 
drafted.) 


Utilisation of the Funds 


The 191 District Representatives have expended fr. 4,196,683.— 
in numerous grants for welfare and assistance actions: child and 
youth organisations, convalescent cures in the mountains and 
elsewhere, medical treatment, job-finding, vocational training and 
equipment, etc., which have benefited thousands of children and 
adolescents. 


The following refers mainly to the work of the General Secre- 
tariat which maintains close working relations with the district 
offices. 


1. Mother and Infant Welfare 


During 1948 and 1949 the Child Care Exhibition has been 
shown in 33 localities; the Children at Play unit in 18. These 
exhibitions have been most popular and were very often organised 
on the occasion of parents’ evenings. “The Happy Family ” film 
has been shown 114 times, including once in Paris and another 
time in Warsaw. In all the General Secretariat has organised 
37 child care courses and 46 lectures on child welfare and educational 
topics. 
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The publicity material designed for mothers continues to meet 
with an enthusiastic reception. A new pamphlet has been added: 
“Physical Training for Mothers and Infants”, also up-to-date 
instructions for toy-making. Shortly to be issued is a booklet by 
Elsa Schirmer addressed to young girls: “Can I Help You?” 
Dr. Baumann’s “A New Way to Sound Infant Feedingt” is now 
in its second education. The Loan Service has sent out material 
for child care courses 250 times. 

With the grants-in-aid received from the Société suisse d’utilité 
publique and from the Aide a la montagne, some 400 mothers in need 
of a rest have been given holidays. La Chaine du Bonheur, a feature 
of Radio-Bdle, has sent us some funds which, added to our own, 
have enabled us to provide poor mothers with layettes and other 
needed articles. 


2. School Children Welfare 


As a result of the highly successful campaign organised by 
La Chaine du Bonheur, the Foundation was entrusted with the 
administration of fr. 366,128. Of the 1,900 applications received, 
assistance was given in 940 cases: families, children placed in homes 
and institutions, Swiss children living abroad, sick persons, and 
grants to various homes and institutions. 

The collection of gifts in kind which formed part of this campaign 
under the title “ Children to the Help of Children ” produced 500 toys 
and baby garments. With various grants and funds amounting to 
fr. 80,628 we have been able to assist 2,804 children threatened 
with tuberculosis. 

The Holiday Service has placed about 1,000 children, mainly 
with private families. In addition, holiday camps have been arranged 
in. France, Italy and Switzerland. 

Mountain schools continue to be the object of our particular 
care, and some 700 pairs of skis have been collected and sent to 
them, together with 460,000 kg. of apples, and useful things such 
as school benches and tables, sewing-machines, books, etc. 

A number of sponsorships have been arranged for individual 
children or families. 

With the money raised in a campaign in 1947, we have been 
able to assist 357 Swiss children in poor health, which absorbed the 
sum fr. 21,513, mostly cases of infantile paralysis, streptomycine 
treatments, etc. An appropriation of fr. 4,894 from the Fonds 
des enfanis de la montagne has been used 4o assist 103 other cases. 

The findings of an investigation that was carried out into the 
various aspects of adoption were published in the magazine Pro 
Juventute. 


3. Youth Welfare 


With the proceeds of the 1943 National Day collection (1 August), 
destined that year for vocational training and handed over to the 
Foundation for administration, 2,184 young boys and girls have 
been given grants towards their training, together totalling fr. 379,400. 
From other funds the sum of fr. 26,700 has been allocated for the 
training of another group of 250 apprentices of both sexes. 

Voluntary workers, some of whom came from France and 
Germany, have lent very timely assistance to 667 families during 
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critical periods. The question whether such practical work should 
be included in the curriculum of certain schools is now under consider- 
ation. 

The Welfare Service has dealt with the cases of 329 difficult 
young people by giving them advice and guidance, and procuring 
jobs and apprenticeships for them. 

The Youth Vacation Section organised linguistic holiday camps 
and trips to foreign countries. Exchange hospitality is growing, 
and the foreign correspondence scheme now covers approximately 
6,500 correspondents. 

Warmly welcomed everywhere is the new mobile exhibition 
“ Precious Leisure”. The film “ Youth” is making the rounds 
attended by much success. A number of hobby workshops have 
been set up, and the Hobbies Workshop Section has sold or loaned 
carpenters’ kits, games and looms. Our instruction sheets have 
been reprinted again and again. 

The Central Secretariat continues to supervise the secretariats 
of various associations pursuing similar aims: Association for Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Protection of Apprentices, Federation of 
Youth Hostels, Tourist Pedestrian Association, Young Men’s Friendly 
Society, Junior Book Association. 


4, Assistance to Miscellaneous Age Groups 


The Vagrant Children Welfare Scheme has had to curtail its 
activities somewhat owing to rising costs. The number of its 
protégés is now about 150. 

The application of the Old Age Pensions Scheme produced the 
expected repercussion on our Federal Assistance to Widows and 
Orphans, which underwent a transitional period. A Federal grant 
of fr. 750,000 is being administered by Pro Juventute for the 
years 1949/1950; 3,030 cases have already been dealt with. 

The interest on the Cadonau Fund, which according to the 
terms of the bequest is reserved exclusively for children of the 
Grisons, contributed to the maintenance of 38 youth institutions 
and to the assistance of 1,134 children and young people. Expend- 
iture totalled fr. 104,689. 


5. Assistance to Swiss Children and Young People Resident Abroad 


In co-operation with the Relief Fund for Swiss citizens living 
abroad, Pro Juventute has again arranged for 5,180 children to 
spend a recuperative holiday in their native country. They came 
from Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Italy, the Netherlands and Rumania. As far as possible, they 
were directed to private families which offered free hospitality, but 
placements were also made in children’s homes and scouts’ camps, 
and hospitals and sanatoria if their state of health required such 
treatment. Furthermore, Pro Juventute itself organised 12 holiday 
camps. Parents who could afford to do so were asked to pay so 
much a day, varying between fr. 3 and fr. 6. 

The Committee for Scholarships and Apprenticeships for Swiss 
Nationals Living Abroad, through the intermediary of Pro Juventuite, 
8 
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made awards to 350 young people resident abroad or repatriated. 
Such awards totalled fr. 115,900. 

The Apprentices Section has devoted particular attention to 
120 young Swiss nationals of both sexes living abroad. Assistance 
to repatriated young people has greatly diminished, as most of them 
have started their apprenticeship and now come under the care of 
other organisations. 


6. Publications 


The bi-lingual monthly magazine Pro Juveniuie provides its 
readers with well documented material on the general problems of 
child and youth welfare and on the activities of the Foundation. 
This periodical also serves as a link between the General Secretariat 
and its district and local agents. 

Journal des Parents is designed to interest families in the French 
part of Switzerland. The total number of subscribers to the three 
children’s magazines Schweizer Kamerad, l’Ecolier romand and Rivisia 
dei fanciulli remains around 25,000. 

The Pestalozzi Almanack, published in each of the three official 
languages, is maintaining its fame : 221,807 copies were sold in 1948- 
1949. 

Schweizer Freizeitwegleitungen (guide to recreational activities) 
is still a great favourite with teachers, parents and young people 
of both sexes. 

The Foundation runs the Junior Book Association, which during 
the past two years has sold not far short of 6 million booklets in 
German, French, Italian and Romance. 


7. Library and Information Centre 


The number of volumes and pamphlets in the possession of 
the Library has risen to 12,000, all dealing with assistance to children 
and young people. During the period covered 5,000 publications 
have been loaned. 


8. International Relations 


The International Relations Service has replied to countless 
queries from abroad, provided information to visitors and collected 
documentary material for 6 exhibitions organised in foreign countries. 

The General Secretary attended the General Council of the 
International Union for Child Welfare (Stockholm 1948), as well 
as sessions of the Executive Committee held in Stockholm, Brussels 
and Geneva. 

The Central Secretariat has continued its management of the 
office of the World Pestalozzi Foundation and in this connection 
has distributed substantial gifts and clothes, foodstuffs, soap and 
vitamin tablets. The first international youth welfare prize was 
awarded to M. H.C. Honegger, Patron of the World Pestalozzi 
Foundation. 

At the end of 1949 Pro Juventuie handed over to the Pestalozzi 
Children’s Village at Trogen the publicity office it had run since 
the foundation of the Village. Henceforward our activity will be 
confined to exercising a supervisory réle. Gross receipts for 1948 
and 1949 amounted to approximately fr. 2,300,000. 
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TURKEY 
Society for Child Welfare 
Cocuk Sarayi, Ankara 


President : Dr. Muzaffer Canbolat 
Director General: Mr. Ali Sandjactar 


Constitution 


The Society for Child Welfare of Turkey is composed of a Central 
Committee, 63 Provincial Committees and 687 Sections. _In conform- 
ity with the Statutes, the Central Committee comprises a General 
Council of 25 members elected by the General Assembly which meets 
every two years, and an Executive Committee of 7 members appointed 
by the Generai Council. 

Each Provincial Committee is directed by a Board of 15 members 
elected at its annual meeting, and an Executive drawn from members 
of the Committee. 

There have been no constitutional changes since 1948. 


Finances 


The general budget of the Society for 1949-50 amounts to 2 million 
Turkish pounds, one half of which is employed by the Central Com- 
mittee for social welfare and administrative expenses. 

The income of the Society, its Provincial Committees and 
Sections is derived from the sale of special stamps issued by the 
Central Committee in addition to legacies, subscriptions and dona- 
tions, revenues from the extensive properties belonging to that Society, 
and the proceeds of competitions, sporting events, entertainments, etc. 

After World War II, the Society’s income was greatly reduced, 
despite the fact that as a result of the rise in the cost of living, the 
number of children in need of assistance had considerably increased. 
Added to which, public opinion called for an extension of child 
welfare measures. Hence the Society has been faced with bigger 
tasks, as a consequence of which its activity has developed enor- 
mously. 

In view of this situation the Central Committee had to find 
ways and means of increasing the Society’s resources. It approached 
the Governement, which by a decision of the National Grand Assembly 
granted it a subvention of 75 ,000 Turkish pounds for 1950. Further- 
more, since 1949 an annual ‘national lottery has been organised on 
Children’s Day (April 23), the first of which brought into the Treasury 
of the Society 250,000 Turkish pounds. 

To keep pace with the growing number of needy children, the 
Central Committee continues to look around for new sources of 
income. 


Activity 


The aims of the Society and its programme of assistance are 
set out in the 21 articles of its Constitution. In principle, the Society 
extends its help to children up to 18 years of age, but particular 
emphasis is given to the fight against infant mortality. To serve 
the interests of mothers and babies ante-and post-natal care is 
provided. Ante-natal care comprises training in the principles of 
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maternal and child health including education of parents in how to 
care for their children both in sickness and in health. Responsibility 
for this training rests with the medical officers in charge of institu- 
tions, children’s doctors and gynecologists, who are appointed and 
paid by the Society for their services in maternity hospitals, poly- 
clinics, infant welfare centres and sick children’s clinics. The 
practice is growing among mothers and expectant mothers to use 
these centres more and more. To these centres are attached mid- 
wives, health visitors and nurses, who receive their theoretical training 
at the Society’s school of infant welfare, followed by a period of 
practical experience in a maternity hospital or a children’s home. 

Other activities of the Society are free milk kitchens, and the 
distribution of layettes, baby foods and medicaments for women 
in confinement. All medical care and treatments are given free of 
charge. The Society also concerns itself with the boarding-out 
and adoption of children, and may make grants in kind for a period 
up to three years. 

Mothers of twins and triplets receive special assistance in the 
form of layettes and linen ; in the case of triplets there is also a mone- 
tary grant. 

The keystone of the Society’s work is ante-natal and post-natal 
care. 

With regard to children in the 7 to 12 age group, the Society 
endeavours, in accordance with its statutes, to afford whatever help 
is necessary ; monetary grants, however, are made only in special 
cases. 

Any application for assistance must be supported by official 
documents or a recommendation from an authoritative source. 

The assistance is administered either by the Society’s permanent 
personnel or by members of the Executive Boards. 

Guiding lines for the granting of ‘assistance are laid down by 
the Central Committee and approved by the General Council. 

The value of relief distributed in cash and in kind during 1948 
was 321,221 Turkish pounds, and 311,675 Turkish pounds in 1949. 

Social and economic conditions in the country since the end 
of the war have precluded the participation of the Society in relief 
work abroad. Earlier the Society contributed 10,000 Turkish 
pounds towards an international relief action. 


Personnel. 


In addition to the ordinary personnel, the Society employs a 
special category of ancillary workers, namely, health visitors and 
nurses who are trained in the School of Child Care founded by the 
Central Committee. After three years of theoretical and practical 
training they are placed in institutions (children’s. homes, day 
nurseries, children’s and maternity hospitals) or in families. Those 
with several years’ experience are appointed as health visitors or 
doctors’ assistants. 


The Society’s personnel comprises : 
a) the non-medical administrators and staff of the social services ; 


b) ancillary staff dealing with medico-social questions who have 
had an elementary training in hygiene and medical care (nurses, 
doctors’ assistants) ; 


c) doctors, pediatricians, gynecologists, midwives. 
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Programme of Work 


Parallel with its efforts on behalf of infants and mothers, the 
Society decided in 1949 to increase the number of children’s homes, 
of which there are 27 in various parts of the country. Five new 
homes are now under construction. The Central Committee consi- 
ders that the most useful and effective element in the child welfare 
field in Turkey is to provide more of such establishments. 

With the change of President of the Society in 1948 and in the 
composition of the Central Committee a certain reorganisation 
took place. 

Krom 1921 to 1948 the accent of the Society’s work was to 
popularise child welfare and develop the organisation itself. This 
led to a rapid extension of the Society and to the setting up of new 
sections. In the practical field emphasis was laid on child nutrition 
and health. 

Since 1948 the policy of assistance has been revised to meet 
present needs more effectively. Consequently, as mentioned above, 
more children’s homes have been created and efforts have been made 
to provide the largest possible quantities of warm clothes, shoes, 
medicines (streptomycine, penicillin, etc.). To encourage sections 
to open children’s homes, a grant of 35% of the cost of installation 
is given for each home opened, as well as an annual subvention of 
200 Turkish pounds for every child taken in. 

After a thorough study of the question, the Grand National 
Assembly in 1949 adopted a new law entitled “ Protection of Children 
in Need”. Under Section 26 of this law, the Society is required 
to collaborate with the authorities responsible for its application. 
According to an agreement between the Ministry of Health and 
Social Affairs and the Society for Child Welfare, children from 0 to 
7 years declared to be in need are handed over, at the expense of the 
Ministry, to the care of the Society for placement in its institutions 
until they reach the age limit of 7 years. Furthermore, children in 
the lower age groups in the boarding schools run by the Ministry 
of Education are exchanged against older children living in one or 
other of the Society’s institutions. All the more reason, therefore, 
to increase the number of the latter. 


Studies, Publications, Propaganda 


During the period 1948-1950, the Central Committee made 
various studies concerning child welfare and relief. At the request 
of the Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Foreign Afiairs, 
several reports have been made on social and pedagogical problems. 

In recent years the Society has published two magazines, a 
weekly periodical for children (30,000 copies) and a monthly one 
for mothers (5,000 copies). 

Generous assistance has been lent by the press and the radio 
in popularising the aims and work of the Society. 


Conferences and Miscellaneous Meetings 


In the course of the past three years the Central Committee 
and its Sections have held 2,250 conferences and meetings. In 1948 
the General Council met at Ankara; it will be convened there again 
next autumn. The Provincial Committees and Sections have held 
their annual meetings regularly. 
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The Society had a special stand at the Izmir Fair in 1948 and 
1949; also in 1949 it took part in the Istambul Exhibition. 


National Relations 


Close and cordial relations are maintained between the Society 
and the Ministries ; in fact, their numerous common interests render 
such co-operation indispensable. In many matters the Society needs 
constantly to refer to the authorities, and indeed it receives a large 
measure of support from the State. The Government lends its 
aid to the Society in yet another way: all undeclared or prohibited 
goods confiscated by the Customs are turned over to the Society. 
ti The Society is exempt from all franking charges and stamp 

uties. 
In brief, the Turkish authorities facilitate the Society’s enter- 
prises in every way so as to promote its work in the social field. 

The Society had a special stand at the Izmir Fair in 1948 and 
organisations, in particular with the Turkish Red Crescent, and 
with social, cultural and medical groups. By reason of its nation- 
wide organisation and the essentially humanitarian aims of its work, 
the Society enjoys a high standing among the other national organ- 
isations. 


International Relations 


The Society has for many years maintained continuous relations 
with the I.U.C.W. and has readily taken part in its‘activities both 
in particular cases and on an international level. 

Periodical reports of its work and other information is sent to 
the I.U.C.W. and to the Secretariat of the United Nations ; conversely 
the Society regularly receives the communications and publications 
of the I.U.C.W. and of the Save the Child Fund (London). 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Save the Children Federation 
80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Chairman of the Board of Directors: Hon. John Q. Tilson 
President: Dr. John R. Voris 


Constitution 


The Save the Children Federation is a membership corporation 
consisting of not more than 150 members, geographically representing 
various widely dispersed sections of the United States, as well as 
groups and constituences. The Corporation elects every year a 
Board of Directors (maximum of 30 members), which appoints the 
Executive Committee and five Standing Committees, corresponding 
to administrative departments. The Board also appoints a President, 
who is Executive Director, and is responsible for the appointment 
of his associated and executive staff. 


Finances 


The Federation is a private organisation supported by voluntary 
gifts from groups and individuals, either to specific projects or to 
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general purposes. 


The resources of the Federation are assessed 


partly in cash and partly in commodities. Receipts for the year 


1949 from all sources were $2,715,721.54; disbursements for all 
purposes amounted to $2,702,958.57, itemised in 
condensed statement for the year ended 31 December 1949 : 


Receipts 


Gifis of Cash . ; 
Gifts of Materials estimated to be worth . 


(used and new clothing, new textiles, Christ- 
mas supplies and recreational equipment) 


Other Income (including bequests, matured 


annuity gifts, interest earned, clothing 
sales) ibe aE Ges mn Dn Ie el oe 


Total Receipts. 


Disbursements 


For Child Service in the U.S.A. 


For 


Used and new clothing, complete layettes, 
cash grants, supplemental feeding and sup- 
plies for children and their parents in rural 
disadvantaged areas in 155 counties in the 
States of Arizona (including the Navajo 
Indian Reservation), Arkansas, Kentucky, 


Missouri, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and 


West Virginia, and the operation ¢ of 15 Area 
Commodity Workrooms . : “83 


Child Service in Europe 


Used and new clothing, complete layettes, 
cash grants, supplemental feeding and sup- 
plies for children and their parents in 
Austria, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, 
Holland and Italy, and ‘operation of Com- 
modity Workrooms . Aire aad eye 


Total Child Service & ivavehyesna 
General Administration and Accounting. 


For Fund-raising, Cost of securing commodities, 


Publicity and Interpretation . 


Total Disbursements . 


Unexpended Balance. 


Relief and Welfare Actions in Europe 


The 


Layettes, 


the following 


. $ 705,807.77 


1,642,895.20 


367,018.57 
2,715,721.54 


. $ 1,675,859.68 


657,196.39 
2,333,056.07 
161,192.08 
208,710.42 


2,702,958.57 
12,762.97 


Overseas Programme is five-fold: 1) Sponsored Schools, 
2) Sponsored Children, 3) Baby Sponsorships, 4) Distribution of 


and 5) Clothing for general distribution. 
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Summary of Sponsorships as at 1 January 1950 
No. of No. of. 


Country schools children 

sponsored sponsored 
AMSERIA SS Sg fey re ge Meee he hn, een 31 113 
RENEE). 8 ee BOLLE see Aa I ee 60 901 
ROMERO: ck pe rca hg ag geod eee eo 191 Bs 72 
Re a. Ray nt eee ae ee cae 55 127 
CO 57 AURIS ie ita Seca Gn Men ASR as adi acl ager 61 154 
IN ey le ee eet ee a 23 97 
MEOURE ST a Faceraa ean oie ess aaa 421 1,964 


Through the 421 sponsored schools 65,500 children have been 
served, and many others are reached through other phases of the 
work of the S.C. Federation. 


In 1949 the programme was introduced into the northern part 
of Germany, and is now in its initial stage of development. Thus 
far, a few individual children have been sponsored, and 32,000 lbs. 
of supplies were distributed. The programme will be similar to that 
operated in other countries in Europe. 


Disbursements for the projects in 1949 were as follows : 


Overseas Domestic 
$ $ 
Sponsorships of Schools ..... . 184,398.77 99,916.64 
Sponsorship of Children. ..... 150,280.04 8,204.80 
Layettes. 41,253.24 17,554.19 


Other projects (including " special 
commodity shipments). Be 110,044.49 1,011,554.01 
Potal i 548 oe ee ee a) i 40,970.04 B103 7,229.64 


In all, since the ending of World War IJ, the Federation has 
sponsored overseas some 2,150 schools and 7,000 individual children ; 
it has distributed 14,562 layettes. 

In view of improvement of conditions in Holland, the gradual 
decrease of work there has proceeded as planned. During the past 
year no new sponsorships were assigned. As a matter of policy, 
however, it has been decided to continue sponsorship of previously 
assigned needy children so long as the need exists. 





Co-operation with Indigenous Agencies : 


The programme of the Federation in conjunction with sister 
agencies and/or through governmental departments, such as Minis- 
tries of Education and Welfare. In Austria, Greece and Italy the 
Federation has a written agreement with the Ministries of Welfare 
and Education. The representative in France, Mrs. Olga Lowman, 
serves as field supervisor of all the Federation’s work in Europe, 
with headquarters in Paris, where the Federation has a small staff 
of local workers. 

The Federation has representatives and co-operates with other 
organisations in the following countries : 








eer 
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Field Supervisor for Europe: Mrs. Olga Lowman 


Austria Executive: Miss Birgit Ericsson, Salzburg 
Co-operating Agency : Division of Education, U.S.’Army 
Volunteer American Representative: Mr. Columba P. 
Murray. . 
Finland Co-operating Agencies : 
War Orphan Committee of the Mannerheim League, 
Helsinki. 
Mannerheim League, Helsinki. 
Volunteer American Representative: Mr. Walt A. Reed. 
France Administrator : Mrs. Olga Lowman, Paris 
Co-operating Agencies : 
French Red Cross. 
Comité Frangais de Secours aux Enfanis, Paris. 


Germany Executive: Miss Gertrude M. W. Rieschke, Hamburg. 
American Co-operating Agency: CraLtoc (Council of 
Relief Agencies Licensed for Operation in Germany). 

Greece Executive : Mrs. George Edman, Athens. 
Co-operating Agency: Pixpa, Athens. 

Holland Co-operating Agency : Siichting Voor het Kind, Amsterdam. 


Italy Italian Child Welfare Association (Mlle Claire Wenner, 
Rome). 
Volunteer American Representative: Gen. Geoffrey P. 
Baldwin, Rome. 


Cultural Relations 


During the past year there have been further gratifying develop- 
ments in the field of personalised relationship which it is felt is an 
important part of the Save the Children Federation sponsorship 
programme. This relationship and exchange of mutually interesting 
information has taken place between both individuals and organisa- 
tions which sponsor children and schools overseas, and between 
American schools and sponsored European schools. From children 
and schools to their America sponsors have gone hundreds of letters, 
pictures and scrapbooks. In turn, American sponsors have sent 
letters about themselves, pictures of America, and the like, to those 
in Europe. 

The Cultural Interchange Project, inaugurated in 1948 to provide 
cultural interchange between American ,schools and sponsored 
European schools, has produced excellent results. Letters, scrap- 
books and informative material are exchanged between students of 
European and American schools. There are now about 70 of these 
school-to-school exchanges in operation. On several occasions the 
material sent has been displayed in libraries in the locality, so that 
not only the students, but the local townspeople have also benefited. 


- A special manual of instructions and suggestions has been prepared 


by the Federation to advise schools as to the method of proceeding 
with this Interchange Programme. 


Child Welfare Work in the United States 


American Rural Child Service — The objective of this programme 
is the improvement of conditions which benefit all children within 
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the area served, regardless of economic and social status. All 
S.C. Fed. county programmes are in charge of local committees, 
composed of representatives from the County Departments of Health, 
Welfare and Education, as well as leaders in Church and civic groups 
who are interested in the welfare of children. Such committees 
exist in 135 counties in 8 states, and on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion. 

Sponsored Schools — The National S.C. Fed. secures individuals 
or groups to sponsor small, usually one or two-room rural public 
schools. Thése sponsorships provide such items as children’s 
magazines and new books, school supplies, desks, and garden seed, 
as well as a cash grant which.is matched by the school community. 
S.C. Fed. Area Directors give leadership to the sponsored schools 
to help them in the improvement of school facilities, establishment 
of school lunches, libraries, recreational activities and health services. 


Clothing Programme — Clothing donated through Bundle Days 
by children in public schools in prosperous areas is sent through six 
state workrooms, where it is carefully sorted, packed and shipped 
to the counties. Each county maintains a clothing centre where all 
clothing is sold for a very smallsum. Money remaining after the cost 
of handling the clothing is used by the counties for child service 
programmes in the fields of health, welfare, education and character 
building. Free clothing and layettes are distributed through the 
Departments of Public Welfare. 

Conferences —- Annual Child Welfare Conferences are held in 
most of the counties and are attended by leaders in the field of child 
welfare within the county. Such subjects as Juvenile Delinquency, 
Family Life, and County Community Councils are discussed, usually 
in all-day meetings. Sponsored School Teachers’ Conferences and 
training conferences for S.C. Fed. staff members are held at frequent 
intervals. 


National Relations 


The Save the Children Federation is a private child service 
organisation and as such it supplements in the United States the work 
of federal, state and county public agencies, but does not overlap 
their programmes. The Federation is a member of the National 
Conference of Social Work, the Southern Mountain Workers Confer- 
ence, and the Children’s Book Council. 

In connection with its overseas programme, the Federation is 
registered with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
of the United States Department of State, and is a member of the 
American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Kappa Kappa Gamma 
Fraternity, and some other large organisations have channelled their 
aid to Europe through the Save the Children Federation. 

546 Bundle Day Campaigns in the public schools, totalling 
2,152,197 pupils, were the major factor in the securing of 1,616,476 lbs. 
of. clothing for the work of the Federation. 


International Relations 


The S.C. Federation is in close co-operation with sister organisa- 
tions (members of the I.U.C.W.) in the countries where it operates. 
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In addition, it is a founder member of C.A.R.E. (Co-operative for 
American Remittances to Europe, Inc.), a member of the Inter- 
national Social Work Conference, CRALoG (Council of Relief Agencies 
Licensed for Operation in Germany), Lara (Licensed for Relief in 
Asia), the National Peace Conference, and others. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 
International Catholic Child Bureau 


31, rue de Fleurus, Paris (6°) 
General Secretary : M. René Finkelstein 


The International Catholic Child Bureau, founded in Paris 
in January 1948, serves as a liaison centre for Catholics all over the 
world who are concerned with children, whether as educators, psycho- 
logists, doctors, jurists, or economists. 

Among its aims, three’ are fundamental : 

to serve as an international forum to alert public opinion on the 
problems of children ; 

to represent the interests of children at all gatherings dealing 
with questions concerning them ; 

to express the Catholic point of view on all suitable occasions 
with regard to the important problems of education, relief and protec- 
tion to which Catholics devote so much of their efforts and their 
thought. 

The I.C.C.B. operates, in the first place, through the Catholic 
Children’s Committees, which are being set up in every country. 
Acting as liaison bodies, these national committees group all the 
activities on behalf of children : Catholic youth movements, Catholic 
teachers and professors, institutes of psychology and pedagogy, 
children’s homes, medical societies, family associations, editors of 
children’s newspapers, children’s cinema clubs, etc. 

Twenty-eight of such committees are either already functioning 
or in process of formation in the following countries: Argentina, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Egypt, France, Germany, Great Britain, -Greece, India, 
Italy, Lebanon, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Switzerland, United States of America, 
Uruguay. 

Where there is not yet a Committee, the various Catholic bodies 
join the I.C.C.B. directly. 

The I.C.C.B. also acts on an international level through organisa- 
tions and religious Orders : it counts among its members the Institute 
of Christian Brothers, the Congregation of Salesian Fathers and the 
Pontifical Order of the Holy Infant, through whose 15,000 members 
and 58 national delegations the I.C.C.B. is gradually extending its 
work in the service of the Church and of the Child. 

By means of its general secretariat the I.C.C.B. follows the work 
of the United Nations and its specialised agencies, and when occasion 
arises presents the Catholic point of view. Sub-committees within 
the general secretariat deal with specific aspects of the problem, 
collect information and report on them. 

Finally, the secretariat publishes a quarterly international 
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review, L’Enfance dans le Monde, in three editions, French, English 
and Spanish, which provides its readers with a world-wide survey in 
this field and a series of well-informed studies on the problems of 
childhood. , 

Since its inception the I.C.C.B. has particularly stressed the 
repercussions on children of the press, the radio and the cinema. 
It undertook an extensive inquiry into this question, the first results 
of which were examined at the Second Congress held at Hilversum 
(Netherlands) ; a report was published in N° 2. of l’Enfance dans le 
Monde. 

Attention is concentrated at the present time on the problems 
of child war victims, in connection with which an international 
meeting of experts is due to take place in Italy, in September 1950. 
Within the main theme of “ Maladjusted Children ” special attention 
will be given to the subject of children’s communities. 

The next congress of the I.C.C.B. will be held in Barcelona in 
the spring of 1951. 


0.S.E. Union 
11, rue du Mt. Blanc, Geneva 


ACTIVITIES COVERING THE PERIOD 1949-1950 


During the past twelve months O.S.E’s activities have been 
considerably modified, due to the fact that in several of the countries 
of Eastern Europe where O.S.E. had been very active, the Govern- 
ment has taken over all social welfare institutions. In consequence, 
O:S.E. has been obliged to abandon all its work in Rumania, Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia. In Poland its. field of action is limited to 
prevention and social hygiene and is largely confined to medical 
supervision in elementary and high schools, as well as a large number 
of industrial workshops. 

The O.S.E. Union has therefore turned its attention to other 
geographical areas, and in the first place to Israel and North Africa. 
In Israel, O.S.E. has concentrated specially on developing medico- 
social services among the large numbers of immigrants arriving in 
the country. 

Assistance to Jewish communities and refugees in Switzerland 
and Italy is being continued, where there are considerable numbers 
of Jewish residents requiring medical help and advice. Of great 
importance is likewise the work in Latin America, where there is 
a notable lack of modern social and medical services for the care of 
the local Jewish communities. 

Apart from the deviations:in programme mentioned above, the 
chief activities of O.S.E. remain more or less unchanged. Chief 
among its preoccupations is maternity and child welfare. The fight 
again tuberculosis absorbs a great amount of effort, as do also 
the campaigns against social diseases such as trachoma, favus, and 
other skin affections which are particularly prevalent among the 
populations of North Africa. 


Maternity and Child Welfare. 

In implementing this task in the countries where it has lately 
transferred its activities, O.S.E. has not only had to face financial 
difficulties, but in addition those connected with the organisation 
of its work. In many areas, O.S.E. has been a pioneer in those fields. 
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IsRAEL — In this country, where the problem was how to 
incorporate over 300,000 immigrants in the local population within 
a short space of time — many of them from countries of a low cultural 
level — new methods had to be devised in maternal and child welfare. 
For the isolated settlements formerly belonging to the Arabs, and 
innocent of any medical and social services, O.S.E. decided to create 
mobile pediatric and dental units, so as to be able to intervene 
rapidly over a comparatively wide area. 

By the creation of 21 baby clinics in these new settlements, 
a halt was called to the spread of toxicosis, which was very prevalent 
among infants during the early phase of the immigration and caused 
many deaths. Convalescent homes in Sarona, Ramleh, Natajim, 
Haifa and Jerusalem, capable of taking 2,500 persons per year, 
were thrown open to the newcomers and have already taken in many 
children from the camps. 

The former O.S.E. holiday camps at Kfar Pines and Rischon- 
le-Zion, Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem, have been transformed into recep- 
tion centres for young immigrants. Although the State, in addition 
to other local and international agencies, has already been working 
in the field of child care for many years, O:S.E.-Israel, founded only in 
1944, occupies a conspicuous place among the other social institutions 
of the country on account of the diversified nature of its activities. 


Nortu ArricaA — In Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Tripolitania 
and Tangiers, O.S.E. has also made considerable headway in the 
field of maternity and child welfare. More-than 170 O.S.E. institu- 
tions and services are functioning in those areas, covering more than 
45,000 children and several thousand young mothers. Among them 
are 17 infant welfare centres and 16 ante-natal clinics, as well as 
12 milk kitchens and 8 canteens for the supplementary feeding of 
children in poor health. The effect of all these institutions has 
been a marked diminution of infant mortality and an improvement in 
the standard of living of families, who are regularly followed up by 
trained social workers. Five per cent among the beneficiaries of 
these O.S.E. institutions are Moslems. 


IraLty — Maternity and child welfare plays a prominent part 
in O.S.E.’s activity in this country also. The medical and social 
care of children and adolescents is organised in several big cities. 
From June to September 1949, 1,200 children spent a holiday in 
seaside or mountain camps. Expectant and nursing mothers have 
received grants or supplemetary food. These benefits were extended 
equally to the local Jewish populations and to refugees living in the 
camps or cities. In many localities O.S.E. policlinics are used also 
by the non-Jewish population. 

FRANCE — The big wave of immigrants who have passed through 
Marseilles within the last twelve months en route for Israel has 
brought thousands of children and adolescents under the supervision 
and care of O.S.E. in France. Thanks to the efforts of the French 

Branch, policlinics and various medico-social centres have been 
“ opened in the transit camps, capable of sheltering 10,000 persons 
at atime. A special kitchen and clinic have been set up for infants. 
To care for those whose poor state of health necessitates a stay of 
several months in Marseilles, O.S.E. has taken over a large hospital 
situated in the vicinity of the camp. 

The medical and social-supervision of children and young people, 
which has been so successfully carried out by a network of specialised 
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institutions in several of the big towns in France, has also been of 
benefit to the indigenous local Jewish populations. 

In order to rationalise the work a Health Centre is to be set up 
in Paris grouping all the smaller policlinics which have been opened 
in various parts of the city. 

Orphans and the children of separated families who are under 
the care of O.S.E. have been placed in homes in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. Many thousands of children living with their families or 
with foster parents — often in very miserable conditions — come 
under the supervision of O.S.E.’s Social Service. This Service does 
not confine its task to supervising the health of the children, but also 
looks after their education and vocational training. 


Fight against Tuberculosis. 


With the inauguration of medical and social services in NortH 
Arrica, O.S.E. has entered a new field of action, namely, the fight 
against tuberculosis among Jewish children and adolescents. Recent 
medical surveys have established that a high proportion of young 
people, especially in the overcrowded Jewish quarters, are subject 
to this disease, and rapid preventive measures were necessary in 
order to save the younger generation. To meet this need there 
have been opened 14 anti-TB clinics in Algiers, Libya, Morocco, 
Tangiers and Tunisia, for the purpose of supervising the health both 
of the children and of their families. Owing to lack of means, O.S.E. 
has not been able to set up its own sanatoria and preventoria, so that 
the children have to be sent to the institutions run by other organisa- 
tions. Hence, only the most urgent cases-can be properly treated. 
One of the most pressing problems is therefore the creation of an 
appropriate institution run by O.S.E. for the hospitalisation of open 
TB cases. 


FRANCE: With the assistance of the Swiss Committee for Aid 
to Europe, O.S.E. Union has opened a preventorium of 60 beds at 
Masgelier (Creuse). Another is under construction at Sévres, thanks 
to a grant by the Swedish Committee of Relief to Europe. A third, 
in the vicinity of Grenoble, capable of accommodating 100 children 
threatened with tuberculosis, is nearing completion; it will also be 
open to non-Jewish children. In addition, O.S.E. places patients 
in various State and municipal establishments. 


POLAND : As a consequence of the changes in O.S.E.’s activities 
in Poland, efforts are now centred on the tracing of TB cases and 
their rapid referral to the sanatoria and preventoria which it had 
built in former years. 

A number of adolescents have benefited under the Swiss anti- 
TB campaign and have been placed in the O.S.E. sanatorium at 
Davos; others are being trained in various rehabilitation centres. 
With the co-operation of the Swiss Red Cross and the Swiss Committee 
for Aid to Europe, O.S.E. was able to direct 250 Austrian and German 
children threatened with TB to sanatoria in Switzerland for several 
months. - 

In other countries where O.S.E. does not maintain any special 
TB services, special attention is given to this problem within the 
framework of the general programme of child and youth welfare. 
In this connection may be mentioned the mass X-ray examinations 
which have been operated in Israel by means of mobile microfilm units, 
placed at the service of the O.S.E. Union by the Swedish Red Cross. 
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The Fight against Social Diseases. 


The main area of O.S.E. activities in the field of social diseases 
is likewise in North Africa, where trachoma, scurvy and other skin 
diseases are very prevalent among children and adults in numerous 
cities and. settlements. In certain villages up to 80 per cent of the 
children are afflicted with trachoma. This not only undermines the 
general health of the population but also seriously hampers all 
efforts to raise the standards of living. 

At the present time O.S.E.-maintains 18 policlinics for the treat- 
ment of trachoma, and 16 others for favus and various’skin diseases. 
Local physicians, Jews and non-Jews alike, have been:most co-ope- 
rative in helping to solve this extremely important problem. 

The continuous stream through France of Israel-bound emigrants 
from North Africa has confronted O.S.E. with the task of combating 
trachoma and scurvy, diseases now rarely found either in France 
or in the rest of western Europe. Effective measures have been 
taken in the camps with the assistance of French and foreign experts, 
to prevent these serious diseases from spreading to the local popu- 
tations. 


Social Health and Health Education. 


As the social and cultural level of the different groups O.S.E. 
is called upon to serve varies enormously, different methods of work 
are employed corresponding to local conditions. 

In Italy, for instance, O.S.E. supervises all the Jewish communal 
and private schools as well as Jewish orphanages. A most important 
task is the supervision of the Jewish schools in North Africa, where 
the sanitary conditions are very poor. Considerable efforts have 
to be deployed here to combat the superstitions of the teaching 
staff and the prejuduces of the parents. Intensive medical and 
health education is likewise carried on in Israel. The personnel 
of the day nurseries that have been opened in the new settlements 
also teach the mothers.— often of oriental origin — the rudiments 
of child care. 


Sponsorships. 


The -sponsorship service, inaugurated in 1946, through which 
more than 4,000 children have been assisted, has now been integrated 
in the medico-social services of O.S.E. The selection of suitable 
candidates for sponsorship and the supervision of the funds received 
have been put under the charge of O.S.E. social welfare workers. 
By these means O.S.E. has not only been able to extend emergency 
help to children, but also to provide for their intellectual and moral 
education. 

A new departure is the creation of the so-called “ collective 
sponsorships ”, a scheme which has facilitated the setting up of 
various child care institutions, each child being provided with an 
individual sponsor. The first sponsored institution of this kind — 
the Day Nursery at Marrakesch, Morocco — was opened towards 
the end of 1949. It owes its existence, to a large extent, to bodies 
such as the International Union for Child Welfare, whose member 
organisations recruit sponsors in different countries prepared to help 
children in need, wherever they may be, whether Jew or non-Jew, 
and irrespective of their nationality or belief. 











Reports of Associate Members 


FRANCE 


Comité frangais de Secours aux Enfants 


44, rue de Lisbonne, Paris 8° 


At the Annual General Meeting on 14 June 1949, Mme P. Cahen- 
Salvador was elected Vice-President, succeeding Mme S. Chocarne, 
who. as one of the Patrons of the organisation will still continue to 
be closely associated with it. On 22 December of the same year 
M. M, Bourson, Judge of the Juvenile Court of the Seine, joined the 
Board of Directors. 


Patrons : Mmes de Saint-Prix, J. Dubost, G. Malaterre-Sellier, 
S. Chocarne 

President : Mme Paul Landowski 

Vice-President: Mme P. Cahen-Salvador 

General Secretary : M. G. Sautreau 

Treasurer : M. Ch. Goldschmidt 


Finances 


Income for the financial year 1950 amounts to 7,505,565 French 
francs, in addition to commodity gifts valued at approx. 3 millions. 


Disbursements budgeted for show a deficit of . 1,784,435 francs 
Running costs and general peeny.- aH nines Soe 1,750,000 ” 
Sponsorships... . per eeicner tears 7,500,000 .” 


Funds are derived from subscriptions and gifts of the members 
and subscribers of the Comité frangais, allocations from member 
organisations of the I.U.C.W. in respect of sponsorships, grants from 
various public bodies and the results of special appeals. Various 
methods may be employed to increase resources, such as leaflets, 
radio broadcasts, street collections and the sale of used stamps. 


Relief Actions (1948-1949) 


A. FRANCE 


Sponsorsuips: Thanks to the co-operation of sister organisa- 
tions in the United States, Great Britain, Canada and Chile, and 
from schools and sponsors in France, the C.F.S.E. distributed in 
monthly grants to about 2,000 child victims of the war the sum of 
20 million francs. To this must be added the relief sent in kind 
direct by the organisations concerned or by the sponsors. 


RELIEF IN WAR-DEVASTATED AREAS: ‘Relief in cash and in kind 
to a total value of 4 million francs has been used on behalf of children 
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of war-stricken areas, needy children placed in homes, preventoria, 
open-air and other institutes, children under the care of the local 
sections of the Comité and on individual cases. The supplies in ques- 
tion (foodstuffs, clothing, layettes, shoes, etc.) were either purchased 
by the Comiié or donated by its members, or sent by the Workshop 
of the French Embassy in Santiago (Chile) the Enir’aide frangaise 
of Valparaiso, Rumanian children, and bu sister organisations in 
the United States, Great Britain and Canada. 


LoaAN oF Cots AND LAYETTES: This loan service has been great- 
ly extended, thanks mainly to a grant by Unac; the number of cots 
now in operation is 300. Many public and private social services 
make use of it, and it is highly appreciated by social workers who 
know that they can count on the immediate and free supply of 
articles they need for babies whose mothers are in particularly 
difficult financial situation. The cost of running this service for the 
last two years has been frs. 1,135,000. 


Houipays: Although for some years the organisation of holi- 
days has not been included in the programme of work of the C.F.S.E., 
more than a hundred children were helped in this way in 1949; 
23 of them spent a holiday in Switzerland. 


Unac: From April to July 1948, the C.F.S.E. played an active 
part in the United Nations Appeal on behalf of childrén, receiving 
a grant from Unac from this fund of frs. 2,305,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LUNCHES AND TEAS: Thanks to the generosity 
of Rddda Barnen, the C.F.S.E. distributed during the first quarter 
of 1949 a daily substantial lunch to 600 school children at Auber- 
villiers, and during May and June of the same year a daily delicious 
tea to 4,000 children at Romainville and Bagholet. In conjunction 
with the British S.C.F. teas were also served at the day nurseries 
at Villemomble and Orly. 

The value of the food distributed in these actions was 4 million 
francs. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF TO THE CHILDREN MADE HOMELESS BY THE FIRES 
IN THE LANDES AREA: With the donations resulting from the Appeal 
made on 22 August 1949, the C.F.S.E. was able to send immediate 
relief in cash and in kind to the Gironde Section, which undertook the 
distribution. In addition, plans are going ahead to set up infant 
welfare clinics in three of the affected communes for which the 
Comité is suppyling up-to-date equipment. The cost of this action 
will be over one million francs. 


RELIEF TO THE ORPHANED CHILDREN OF FISHERMEN WHO LOST 
THEIR LIVES DURING THE OCTOBER 1949 storms: A parcel of clothing 
and a cash grant of 3,000 francs were sent to 70 of these orphans. 
The cost of this relief action so far (which is being continued through 
1950) is frs. 500,000. 


B. ABROAD 


PALESTINE: In June 1940, the C.F.S.E. sent the I.U.C.W. 
frs. 50,000 for the relief of Arab and Jewish child victims of the war 
in Palestine. Furthermore frs. 25,000 was sent in May 1949 to the 
Agricultural Training Centre for Tsraeli Children in Jerusalem, an 
organisation which takes in homeless children and gives them a 
training. 
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PAKISTAN: In December 1948, a donation of frs. 50,000 was sent 
to the I.U.C.W. to be used on behalf of the children of refugees 
in that country. 

For the two years 1948/49, the total amount spent on relief 
was 24% million francs, to which should be added another 7 million 
francs worth of goods. 


Child Welfare 


To parents, guardians and sponsors who write or call at the 
headquarters of the C.F.S.E. the Social Service tenders practical 
advice with regard to placement, vocational guidance, education 
and eventual adoption. 

The Provenegal Section is concentrating all its attention on the 
centre at Moulin-Vieux, known now throughout the world on 
account of the Children’s Republic that has been founded there. 
The children have proved most successful in the elementary examina- 
tions and in sporting and professional contests. Examples of their 
artistic work sent to an exhibition in Stockholm in 1948 attracted 
great attention, as did also the international camp of children’s 
communities, organised under the auspices of UNEsco in the summer 
of 1949. In April of this year the children were invited to spend a 
holiday in Switzerland. 

The Guadeloupe Section (Pointe-4-Pitre) has continued to run 
its pre-natal and baby clinics, as well as the children’s home, although 
the financial responsibility for these services since the end of 1948 
rests with the Département. ‘Through this medical and social service, 
the Section has actively contribute to lowering infantile mortality 
in this area and in saving large number of homeless children from 
illness and distress. 


Publications, Publicity 


Because the price of newsprint is still so prohibitive the C.F.S.E. 
has not yet been able to resume publication of its quarterly bulletin 
interrupted by the war. 

At the end of each year, the members and donors of the Comité 
receive a report on the past year’s work, and are invited to continue 
their support. Should a catastrophe occur in the course of the year, 
a special appeal is sent out. The last report, dated December 1949, 
drew attention to the fact that the organisation had now completed 
30 years’ work in the service of children in distress. 


Naticnal Relations 


Working contacts are maintained with the various Ministries, 
Prefects and Mayors, as well as with the public and voluntary social 
services, the Public Assistance Board, hospitals, etc., on the manifold 
aspects of relief to children. 


International Relations 


The C.F.S.E. attended the General Council of the I.U.C.W. in 
Stockholm in August 1948 ; it also took an active part in the UNac 
National Committee and its various sub-committees. Mme Cahan- 
Salvador (Vice-President) attended the Diplomatic Conference of 
Geneva in 1949, and the Conference of the Directors of Children’s 
Communities in March 1950. 
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The C.F.S.E. maintains liaison with the Secretariat of the 
I.U.C.W. and its member organisations, as well as with UNIcEF, 
Unesco and 0O.S.E. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


National Association for Maternity and Child Welfare 


(formerly the National Association of Maternity and Child Welfare 
Centres and for the Prevention of Infant Mortality.) 


5, Tavistock Place, London W.C.1. 
President : Her Royal Highness The Princess Elizabeth 


REPORT FOR THE PERIOD 1948-1950 


Constitution 


Owing to the promulgation of the National Health Service 
Act (1946) and the passing into voluntary liquidation of the National 
Council for Maternity and Child Welfare, this Association framed 
a new Constitution in 1948 and shortened its name from the National 
Association of Maternity and Child Welfare Centres and for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, to its present title. 

The National Health Service Act provided for the taking over 
of most of the Centres formerly run on voluntary lines by their 
appropriate local authorities, and although a number of Centres 
still remain affiliated to the Association the main affiliations are 
now made by the local health authorities. 

Membership of the Association is open to representatives of 
the Health, Education and Children’s Committees of Local Health 
Authorities, Regional Hospital Boards, Teaching Hospital Groups, 
organisations concerned with the welfare of mothers and children 
and individuals interested in the aims of the Association. 

The Executive Committee of the Association is composed of 
members of the Association elected in an agreed proportion of the 
above groups having representatives on the General Council. The 
Executive Committee appoints sub-committees on various aspects 
of its work, viz, parentcraft teaching, publications, conferences, 
clothing ete. : 


The present officers are: 


Chairman: George Mitchell, L.C.C. 

Vice-Chairmen: Mrs. Carew Robinson and Dr. E.H.R. 
Smithard, M.B.E. 

Honorary Treasurer: George Mitchell (pro-iem). 

Secretary: Miss I.V. Evelyn. 


The new Constitution was framed in 1948 and in pursuance 
of this the main changes which have occurred since that date have 
been the acceptance of the Presidency of the Association by Her 
Royal Highness The Princess Elizabeth, and of Vice-Presidencies 
by the late Miss J. Halford, O.B.E., one of the founders of the matern- 
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ity and child welfare movement, by two past Chairmen, Dr. G.F. Mc- 
Cleary and Dr. Jane H. Turnbull, C.B.E., and recently by Sir George 
Elliston, M.C., D.L., in succession to Miss J. Halford. 


Finance 


The total income for 1948 was £6,447, and total expenditure 
£6,974. The financial year of the Association has been changed and 
will now end at 31 March instead of at 31 December. Consequent 
upon this change, the accounts for the last period will cover the 
fifteen months ended 31 March 1950, and have not yet been audited. 

The source of income to the Association remains from affiliated 
fees, donations and subscriptions and from the sale of publications, 
maternity belts, nursing brassieres, paper patterns, etc. Measures 
are being taken to increase income by means of a close revision of 
the publications of the Association and by a wider form of information 
on the services of the Association and its educational work. 


No relief actions are undertaken by the Association. 
Child Welfare Work 


The work of the Association is mainly educational, consultative 
and advisory by means of publications, conferences, the promotion 
of the teaching of mothercraft in schools, clubs, etc. in the home 
country. 


No active work is undertaken abroad, but arrangements. are 


made for study by visitors from overseas of maternity and child 
welfare work in England. 


Studies, Publications, Propaganda 


The Association is now planning to undertake research by 
means of a pilot survey into the mental needs of women attending 
ante-natal clinics, and to promote further activities in the field of 
research. 


An important new publication, a quarterly Survey on maternity 
and child welfare, with sections on vital statistics, reports, maternity 
and child welfare and midwifery services, child care, education, 
social welfare, books, films and filmstrips, etc. and forthcoming 
events, is now issued by the Association. 

Amongst other new publications in the period under review is 
a text-book for young students and schoolgirls “ The Young Student’s 
Book of Child Care” by Mildred Lister. This book of 130 pages 
is fully illustrated and is increasingly being adopted as a text-book 
in schools where mothercraft is taught. 

A new leaflet “ Baby’s First Outfit ” gives advice to the expectant 
mother on the preparation of clothing for her child. 


A series of seven paper patterns is now issued by the Association 
and includes patterns for layette, crawler and toddler ages in various 
sizes. 

The 25th edition of the popular booklet “To Mothers and 
Fathers ” contains a special preface to mark the passing of the 
1 ¥% million distribution mark, coupled with a new cover with 
photographic illustration. 


ee 
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The following were the main sales by the Association during 
the fifteen months ended 31 March 1949, when progress made during 
1948 was well maintained. 


Diet. Sheets for Children... .-... 6 sus. 176,265 
TO Mothers and PAGners .-... “see bees 49,302 
WifONG. Vy Gite CEOS: So. ea ce ee 86,200 
Breast-Feeding leatlet. -.-*) 20. se cele en 53,058 
Infant Consultation papers... ...... 30,150 
Leaflet to Expectant Mothers ......*. 26,793 
Maternity belts ... ‘ ; 5,812 


The Association cael: 37 different books, leaflets and 
patterns. 

Propaganda is not undertaken by the Association, which seeks 
to promote the furtherance of its aims by educational methods. 


Conferences. etc. 


In 1948 the annual conference on maternity and child welfare 
was held under the general theme of “ The State and Family Life ” 
and included speeches and discussions on the effects on young 
children of the provisions of the new National Health Service Act; 
of home, school and other environmental factors, and of the provisions 
of the Children Bill then under discussion in Parliament. 

The annual conference in 1949 had as its general theme “ The 
Effects of Recent Social Legislation on Mothers and Children ” 
and dealt with effects on health, education and welfare. As in 1948, 
the conference was attended by a large number of delegates from 
local health authorities, organisations and individuals interested 
in maternity and child welfare. 

Also in 1948 two conferences were held on parentcraft for 
teachers, youth leaders, etc., and considered the place of parentcraft 
in the home, the school and the club. These conferences were 
followed in 1949 by a conference on the teaching of parentcraft, 
which was attended by teachers and potential teachers of parent- 
craft. Following an introductory address by Dr. Leslie Housden, 
O.B.E., a useful exchange of views was held. Reports of each of 
these three conferences have been printed. 

National Parentcraft Examinations and Practical Tests for 
mothers attending maternity and child welfare centres were held 
in 1948 and 1949. The entries in all classes, mothercraft and cookery 
examinations, knitting, needlework and toy-making reached a high 
standard and the awards of the Challenge Shield and Silver Cup 
were well merited. 

Mothercraft Examinations for schoolgirls and young students 
were taken by a number of schools in 1948 and 1949 and the Challenge 
Shield and Bronze Medal were awarded each year. At the 1949 
annual conference an exhibition of mothercraft work by school- 
girls was held. 


National Relations 


The Association receives no financial support from the Govern- 
ment, but enjoys its moral support and co-operation. 

Twenty-eight voluntary organisations concerned with the welfare 
of mothers and children are represented on the General Council of 
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the Association and ten of these are represented on its Executive 
Committee. Some 60 individual Centres remain affiliated to the 
Association and include Centres and Associations of Centres in various 
parts of the British Commonwealth and Empire. 


International Relations 


As a member organisation in the United Kingdom of the I.U.C.W., 
the Association seeks to promote close co-operation with all member 
organisations. é 


SWITZERLAND 


Mouvement de la Jeunesse Suisse Romande 


6, rue Calvin, Geneva 
President: M. J.P. Balavoine. 


Constitution 


The Mouvemeni de la Jeunesse Suisse Romande is composed of 
eight sections each run by a local committee, between them covering 
the whole of French-speaking Switzerland. The Movement as a 
whole is governed by a Central Committee which co-ordinates the 
activities of the various sections and as its particular task organises 
the holiday camps. The work of the Movement is done on.a voluntary 
basis by members of the sections. 


Finances 


The general budget of the M.J.S.R. for the financial year 1949-50 
is as follows: 


Receipis Frs. Expenses Frs. 
Various fund-raising Assistance, holiday 
SCNOMBS Fo. e's a AOHOUD camps, sewing centre, 
Subscriptions. . . . . 10,000 clothing depot. . . 84,000 
DENAWONS 42. 3,000 Administrative expenses 5,000 
Miscellaneous ... . 1,000 
Totals Moe 389000 MOA eS Uh ee BaD 


The M.J.S.R, is solely responsible for raising its own funds, 
and is not in receipt of any grants from official sources. 


Activity 


Assistance takes the form of vouchers for layettes, cots, clothes ; 
7 holiday camps are run. All these activities are carried out by 
members of the M.J.S.R. 

a) The M.J.S.R. operates only in Switzerland ; but it extends 
assistance also to foreigners, irrespective of creed. ; 

b) Exchange of children for holiday camps with France. 
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c) The Movement promotes exchange hospitality with children 
of other countries. 


Publications 


The M.J.S.R.’s Bulletin appears ten times a year. Member 
organisations of the I.U.C.W. are invited to exchange publications 
with the M.J.S.R. 


National Relations 


The Movement co-operates with local bodies regarding investiga- 
tion of cases and assistance, and with Pro Juventute for selecting 
children from the Bernese Jura to be sent to M.J.S.R. holiday camps. 


International Relations 


Regular contact is maintained with the Junior International 
Relations Department of the French Ministry of Education in 
connection with exchange visits to holiday camps and the training 
of leaders for such camps. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
South African Child Welfare Council 
501-508 Eagle Star House, 80 Commissioner Street, Johannesburg 


President : Her Excellency Mrs. G. B. van Zyl 


SUMMARY OF REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1948! 


General Remarks. 


The introduction of family allowances in 1948in the Union of South 
Africa considerably affected the work of the Council, inasmuch as 
the maintenance grants formerly paid through Child Welfare Societies 
in the large centres are now paid direct to beneficiaries at post offices, 
though the Department of Social Welfare emphasised that these 
societies should continue to supervise the children in respect of 
whom the grants are paid. 

Other legislative changes were the passing into law of the Welfare 
Organisations Bill and the establishment of a National Board whose 
main function is co-ordination of the activities of the voluntary 
agencies, through a system of registration, in the Cape Province, 
the Orange Free State and the Transvaal. The Board also acts in 
an advisory capacity to the Minister on all matters affecting social 
welfare. 


Training of Personnel and Teaching of Mothercraft. 


The Council’s two Child Welfare Nurses and its Field Social 
Worker are constantly on tour, their duties being to act in an advisory 
capacity to local Child Welfare Societies. The Field Social Worker, 
for instance, helps newly appointed and inexperienced Social Workers 
to organise their work. In an emergency any of these officers 
will relieve the worker at the local centre. 


1 The report for the year 1949 had not yet been passed. 
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Contacts with official Departments and other bodies working 
in related fields is steadily maintained. For example, one of the 
Nurses spent a week in Cape Town with a view to closer co-operation - 
of the Council in the work of the National Council for Maternal and 
Family Welfare. The other Nurse paid a visit to Durban, to study 
the work of the Government Training Centre for Health Personnel 
and of the Municipal Child Health Clinics. The Women’s Institutes 
in Natal are taking a practical and growing interest in child welfare 
work, in close co-operation with the Council. 


An important branch of the work is the Mothercraft Training 
Centre, which serves as a training school for Athlone Mothercraft 
Nurses. Up to March 1948, the Centre had trained 536 Nurses, 
of whom 122 were known to be engaged in Public Health and 14 in 
other forme of child care. This Centre also conducts four Advisory 
Centres in different parts of the Cape Peninsular: registered atten- 
dances were 7,339 mothers, 6,940 infants and 492 toddlers. 

In isolated districts: where the services of local Mothercraft 
Nurses are not available, advice to mothers is provided through the 
Mothercraft League, whose members pay a small fee in return for 
personal advice in the care of the normal baby. 

The activities of the Council are of benefit for all groups of the 
population. For instance, when the Field Social Worker paid a visit 
-to Krugersdorp, she helped to initiate the newly appointed Non- 
European Social Worker into his duties with the Non-European 
Child Welfare Society. Again, one of the nursing service grants was 
made on behalf of a Non-European nurse; a Native créche was 
equipped, and the grants to assist in the employment of social workers 
are made to both European and Non-European workers. Local 
Societies report an increased number of qualified social workers, 
European and Non-European, in their employ. 


Propaganda. 


More than £20,000 was raised by the annual Children’s Day 
celebration, in which 94 out of the 116 Child Welfare Societies com- 
posing the South African National Council co-operated. Contribu- 
tions were also received from 76 centres where there were no Child 
Welfare Societies. With the funds so collected loans and subsidies 
were made for clinic equipment to Child Welfare Societies, maternity 
kits and scales for weighing infants, nursing service grants to various 
centres, grants to assist in the employment of social workers, another 
towards the establishment of a nursery school teacher’s post for a 
mothercraft training centre, etc. 

The important sums collected in South Africa under the UNnac 
Appeal show that there is no shortage of money, nor is the public 
deaf to the needs of children, and it would be advisable for the local 
Societies to look into their methods of organising Children’s Day 
— an institution of 22 years’ standing — to see whether, with the 
years, they were not taking it too much for granted that the new 
generation were aware of its full significance and of the needs of the 
children. 

Several thousand copies of the booklet Care of Mother and 
Child were sent out, printed in both English and Afrikaans. 
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